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A NEW 


ENGLAND, 


F rom the Time of its- 


Firſt Invaſion by the e 


Fifty- four Years before the Birth of CarisT, 


To the PRESENT TIME. 


COMPREHENDING 


Its Ancient State under the Britons, Romans, 
Saxons, and Danes. 


With a particular Account of each Reign, from the 


Norman Conqueſt in 1066, to the Year 1756, 
The Whole divided into NINE Parr 85 containing g 
i the Grand Periods of the HESTORY. | 5 


I. ar ENGLISHMAN. 
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and W. Owen, at Temple-Bar. 
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To the Honourable 


JOHN SPENCER, Eſq; 


HE Obligations I am under to 

your illuſtrious Family, occaſion 
me to embrace every Opportu- 

nity of teſtifying my Gratitude; and I 
flatter myſelf you will give ſuch a favour- 
able Reception to this New Hijtory of 


ENGLAND, as ſome of your noble Famil 
have done to my other hiſtorical Works. 


I ſhould think myſelf unworthy the 
Name of an Engliſuman, if I was ſilently 
to be an idle Spectator of the Ruin of my 
Country; while it was in my Power to con- 
tribute to its Glory, by ſhewing my Coun- 
trymen the Nature of their happy Conſti- 
tution, and the Value of their national 
Liberties. It is with this View that the 
following Work is laid before the Public, 
by a diſintereſted Perſon, who has no- 
thing to fear or hope from any Party ; 


but is a Lover of Truth, and Liberty. 
This 


| 
| 
| 


DEDICATION. 


This compendious Hiſtory is not ſer- 
vilely compiled from any particular Set of 
Writers; and, perhaps, more original 
Authors have been conſulted for this ſmall 
Work, than upon other voluminous Oc- 
caſions. The Remarks upon Facts, and 
Reflections throughout the Whole, are ge- 
nerally ſuch as have occurred to the Au- 
thor from his own Obſervations upon an- 
cient and modern Hiſtory. He has alſo 


attempted to apply Poetry to its original 
Intention, that of imprinting on the Minds 


of Men, a Remembrance of thoſe Events 


which were thought worthy to be pre- 


ſerved. He is fond of ſerving his Coun- 


try, and proud of ſubſcribing himſelf, 
46 Ma 64 
SI X, 
Nur moft reſpectful, 


and obedient Servant, 


An ENGLISHMAN. 
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From the REVOLUTION, in 1688; to 


the Accefiion of the Houſe of HAN o- 
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The Line , Nass Au and STEWART. 


XXVIIT. WILLIAM III. and Mary II. 
making the Fortv-eighth Monarch of Eng- 
land, and the Fifth of Great-Britain ; the 
Twenty-eighth from the Norman Conqueſt, 
the Fifth of the Stewart Line, and the jirft 
of the Houſe of Naſſau. 


\ X 7 ILLIAM-HENRY the Third, King of Eng- 
land, and Prince of Orange, was deſcended 
irom the ancient Houſe of Naſſeu, and was 

born on the 4th of Nowem#er 1550. Naſau is a Coun- 

ty of Ge: mary, in the Circle ot tne Upfer-Rhine, and 

Landgraviate of He-fe-Coyel ; being made a Principa- 

lity by Ferdinand the Third in 1652: But Orange is a 

Territory of France, in the Province ot Provence being 

B 2 ſubject 
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ſubje& to its own Princes, till it was yielded to France (a) 
by the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. The Houſe of Naſau 
was divided into numerous Branches ; which produced 
ſeveral illuſtrious Princes, who acquired large Poſſeſ- 
ſions in Germany, the Netherlands, Burgundy, and France. 
Adolphus, Count of Naſſau, was elected Emperor of 
Germany in 1292: And Henry, Son of John the Third, 
Count of Naſſau-Dillenberg, married Claude de Chalons 
Princeſs of Orange, in 1515; whereby that Principa- 
lity devolved to William Sir-named the Great, Count of 
Naſſau, in 1544. This Prince embraced the Proteſtant 
Religion, and gloriouſly ſupported it, by aſſerting the 
Caule of Liberty in the Netherlands, where he became 
the Founder of the Republic of The United Provinces (B). 
in which he was aſſiſted by his four Brothers, of whom 
three were killed in Battle, and he was afterwards 
aſſaſſinated himſelf at De/ft in 1584. He was ſucceed- 
ed by his Sons Maurice, and Henry-Frederic, who eſta. 
bliſhed and perfected the — which their Father 
founded. Prince Maurice had no legal Iſſue: But had 
a natural Son, named Lewis, who married the Coun- 
teſs of Horne, by whom he had Henry de Auvergquergue, 
Father of the Earl of Grantham, and four Daughters, 
that were married to the Earls of Ofory, Arlington, 
Balcarras, and Cholmondeley. Henry-Frederic had a natu- 

ral Son, who was Father of the Earl of Rochford. Hen- 
ry was ſucceeded by his Son William the Second, who 
married Mary Stewart (c) eldeſt Daughter to Charles the 
Firſt, King of Great-Britain, by whom he had William 
the Third, Prince of Orange, and alſo the third King 
of England, of that Name, who was born eight Days 
after his Father died. 

Tu States appointed theſe Princes Stadtholders- 
General, and Captains-General of the United Provin- 
ces; which made them entirely Maſters of the military 
and naval Power; and gave them the greateſt Authority 
in the State, which was moſt conſpicuous in William the 

| Third. 


(a) See Vol. III. p. 303. (2) See Vol. II. p. 321, 
and Vol. III. p. 123. (e) See Vol. II. 2. 285. 
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Third. This Prince was born and educated under ſo 
many Diſadvantages, that it is ſurprizing how he came 
to make ſuch an illuſtrious Figure in the World; eſ- 
pecially as his Conſtitution was ſo infirm. (4) Oliver 
Cromwell, in 1654, prevailed upon the Dutch to deprive 
the Prince of all Authority: But the States, in 1674 (e), 
reſtored him to the Dignities enjoyed by his Ancettors. 
His patrimonial (7) Fortune was ſequeſtered, and an- 
nexed to the Reſt of Provence by Lewis the Fourteenth : 
But the Prince checked the Pride of that Monarch; 
and ſaved the (g) United Provinces from Deſtruction: 
After which, he married the (+) Princeſs Mary, eldeſt 
Daughter of his Uncle the Duke of York, in 1677 ; 
and became the Head of the Proteſtant Intereſt ; on 
which Account the Parliament of Erng/and, when they 
were for (i) excluding his Father-in-law, intended he 
ſhould ſucceed him in the Throne in Conjunction with 
his Princeſs. He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an able, 
though not a ſucceſsful (4) General ; and, as his grand 
Aim was to curb the Power of France while he was 
only a Prince, he vigorouſly proſecuted the ſame* De- 
ſign when he became a King. But his Acceſſion to the 
Throne has occaſioned ſo many Diſputes among the 
contending Parties, that it ſeems highly neceſſary to 
conſider this Affair in a Light never yet attempted by 
any Writer, | 
Tuosg who had moſt ſtrenuouſly vindicated the Ex- 
cluſion of King James the Second, recommended to the 
Biſhops the Conſideration of a Proteſtant Precedent, in 
Sigiſmund hereditary King of Sweden, who, even with 
his Heirs, was excluded from that Crown for ever, by 
a Convention of the States of the Kingdom ; becauſe 
he had broke his Coronation Oath, violated: the Rights 
and Privileges of the People, introduced Popery, ſent 


B 3 his 


(4) See Vol. II. p. 354. (be) Sze Vol. III. p. go, 
95, 121, 125, 137, 139, 146, 153, 160. (7) Ibid. 
* 303, $12. (g) bid. p. 161, 164, 165, 185. 
% Did. p. 190, 275. (i) Ibid. p. 223, 229, 279, 
303. (4) Ibid. p. 183, 184, 191, 193. 
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his Son out of the Land to be educated a Papiſt, and 
departed the Country himſelf. This happened in 1601; 
and the Swedes elected Charles their King, who was 
Son of Guſtavus Ericſon, and Father of Guffavus Adol- 
us : But it ſhould be remembered, that Charles was 
Uncle to Sigiſnund, who attempted to recover his King- 
dom by Force; in which he was unſucceſsful. The Duke 
of Sundermania then, and the Prince of Orange now, 
were each of them regarded as the Head of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion ; and as the former obtained the Crown 
of Sweden, the latter had the Crown of England con- 
terred upon him, for his Services. Though the Prince 
of Orange brought about the Revolution, without any 
more Tumult or Bloodſhed than General Mori (/) 
brought about the Reſoration 28 Years before; and it 
is remarkable, that the General was a Preſbyterian, as 
well as the Prince; that they both acted alike ; and if 
Monk neglected to obtain the deſired (-:) Limitations 
from Charles the Second, they were now claimed by 
the Engliſb Patriots, and confirmed by V illiam the 

Third. X 
Porgy was now fo feeble a Thing in England, 
that it was beaten without Blows, and routed without 
Oppoſition : Nor was there any Danger of its former 
Return over the Bridge of deſpotic or abſolute Power; 
and yet the Papiſts took on them to ſay, that the Year 
Forty-oxe was a Fool to Erghty-cight, becauſe 3 
was leading the Nation out of its ancient Way. It 
certainly was a Dutch Army, chiefly compoſed of Preſ- 
byterians, with 4000 Papiſts, and ſome French Refu- 
gees, that had reſcued Erg/and from Popery and Sla- 
very; which made ſome Tories of Opinion, that the 
abdicated King ought to have becn recalled. They aſk- 
ed, is it at any Time too late for a King and his People 
to agree? For, after bloody Battles, it has nor been 
thought ſo, in all Times and Nations. And the Duke 
of Buckinghamyrire ſays, that this almoſt extravagant 
Expedition, had thus luckily ſucceeded, even beyond 
the 


(/) See Vol. II. p. 410. (n) Ibid. p. 419. 
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the utmoſt Hopes of the Prince, who would not yield 
the Title to his own Wife, with whom he lived always 
coldly, and a little imperiouſly, in which he imitated 
Henry the Seventh.” The Whigs aſſerted, that it would 
be better to ſettle the Exerciſe of the Government in 
one who was not immediate in the Line, than in one 
that was; becauſe, it was a clear aſſerting of a funda- 
mental Right, That manifeſted the C:nftitution of the 
Engliſh Government, and covered the Subjects from 
Tyranny and Slavery : That it cut off the Diſpute of 
the pretended Prince of Wales : And 7hat the old Suc- 
ceſſion being legally diſſolved, and a new one made, 
the Government was ſecured from falling into the 
Hands of a Papiſt. They ſaid, That King James had 
forfeited the Truſt of the regal Inheritance, and of the 
executive Power, both in himſelf, and in his Heirs, 
lineal and collateral ; ſo that the ſame was devolved 
back to the People, who had alto the Legiſlative Au- 
thority ; and conſequently might of Right give and 
diſpoſe thereof, by their Repreſentatives : That, by re- 
continuing the Line in Remainder, was manifeſted the 
ineſtimable Value the People had for the two Princeſſes, 
notwithſtanding the Male-adminiftration of the unhap- 
py Father : And, That it was proper to place the Exe- 
cutive Power in the Prince only ; becauſe two Perſons 
equal in Authority, might differ in Opinion, and con- 
ſequently in Command, which might occaſion much 
Difficulty, as it was evident no Man could ſerve two 

Maſters. ty 
Nornixo is more certain, than that all Things in 
this World have a final Decay; and the Exiſtence of 
Empires have their Periods, as well as the Lives of 
Men : But ſome States have ſprung up more fair and 
flouriſhing, when they ſeemed to be ſunk and periſh- 
ing. It is ſometimes neceſſary, for the Maintenance 
of Government to reduce the Form of it as near as poſ- 
ſible to its original Inſtitution ; and it has been ſaid, 
that thoſe States are the moſt durable, which are the 
moſt renewable : Becauſe, every Government has ſome: 
Share of Excellence in = Formation, that is corruptible 
4 by 
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by Time, and muſt be deſtroyed, if not reduced to 
its ancient Channels, by its own internal Diſpoſition, 
or ſome external Accident. 

Tavs when Rome was firſt beginning to decline, ſhe 
was preſerved by the Eſtabliſhment of Tribunes, Cen- 
ſors, and all thoſe other Laws which were made in Fa- 
vour of the People, and againſt the Ambition of the Pa- 
tricians. If the Preſervation of that Republic was ow- 
ing to the Inſtitution of theſe Laws, its Glory was 
owing to their impartial Execution. The Death of 
the two Sons of Brutus, of the Decemwirate, and of 
Melius, gave Strength and Reſpect to the State, before 
the City was ſacked by the Gauls : And, after it was 
ſubdued by them, the Fate of Marlins Cafitolinus, and 
of the Son of Manilius Torquatus; with the Severity 
which Papirius Curſor ſhewed to the Commander of his 
Cavalry, and the Accuſation of the two Scipio's, were 
ſuch remarkable Things, that they obliged Men to re- 
cur frequently to their Laws, before they were fo far 
neglected as to become dubious or obſolete. The Laws 
of Romulus and Numa would have been forgot, if Rome 
had met with no-Difficulties : But her Struggles gave 
her Strength, eſpecially when ſhe had great and good 
Men to ſet a virtuous Example; ſuch as Camillus, to 
whom both Senate and People chearfully entruſted the 
whole Government of the Commonwealth; which alſo 
had to boaſt of Fabricius, the Decii, Regulus, and Atti- 
lius, whoſe Examples were equal to the Goodneſs of 
the Laws. LETT 

FUNIUS BRUTUS was the Father of the Roman 
Liberty; and he put on the Character of a Fool, to 
ſave his Country from Ruin; while the Targuins really 
acted the Fool, to loſe their Crown. The Sons of Bru- 
tus obliged their own Father to put them to Death, for 
oppoſing his new-born Republic; and yet little Blood 
was ſhed on the Expulſion of the Targuins, becauſe the 
People were unanimous for a Change of Government. 

CICERO ſays, thoſe who deſign to be Partakers in 
the Government, ſhould be ſure to remember theſe 


two Precepts of Plato: Firſt, to make the Safety and 
Intereſt 
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Intereſt of the People, the great Aim and Deſign of 
all their Thoughts and Endeavours, without ever con- 


F ſidering their own perſonal Advantage. And Secondly, 


3 | So to take care of the whole collective Body of the 


State, as not to ſerve the Intereſt of any one Party, to 


the Prejudice or neglecting of all the reſt. 

HEREDITARY Right had now given way to 
ELECTIVE Right, of which there had been ſeveral 
Inſtances (a) in the Exgliſb Hiſtory, ſoon after the Foun- 
dation of the Saxon Heptarchy. Thus Kinewulph (b) was 
elected King of the Welt Saxons, when Sigebert was de- 

oſed: And the great Egbert (c) obtained that Crown 
5 Election, which he deſerved by his Virtues: Ofric, - 
Anfred, Ofewyn, and Alfred, were elected Kings of Nor- 
thumberland (d). Offa (e) and Ludecan (F) obtained the 
Crown of Mercia by Election: Beſides, it is very obſer- 
vable, that all the Monarchs (g), or Chiefs, of the Hep- 
tarchy, were elected by the Six other Princes. When 
the Dares were Maſters of England, we find that the 
People invited Hardicanute (h) to come over from Den- 
mark, and depoſe his Brother Harold Harefoot, Ed- 
wward (i) the Confeſſor was elected to reſtore the Saxon 
Line: And Harold (4) the Second was alſo elected, though 
he had no Manner of Right to. the Throne. Nor was 
the Right of Succeſſion more ſtrictly obſerved when 
the Normans became Maſters of the Country. Wil- 
liam (I) the Conqueror claimed the Crown by Election, 
rather than by the Will of Edward the Confeſſor, or 
the more ſpecious Pretence of Conqueſt. (»:) Henry the 
Firſt ſeems to have been elected; though he took Care 
to confirm that Right by marrying the Saxon Heireſs, 
(n) Stephen was very formally elected King; and ſo was 
(o] John, which merits particular Attention. (p) Edward 
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(a) See Vol. I. p. 368. (6) Bid. p. 74. (c) Ibid. f. 
75, 97. (a) Did. p. 79, 80, 81. (e) Bid. p. 86. 
J) Kid. p. 100. (g) Bid. p. 95. (Y) Rid. p. 152 
(e) Ibid. p. 155. (k) Bid. p. 160, (1) Bid. p. 17: 
(m) bid. p. 193, 197. (n) bid. p. 205. (o) Ibid. 2 
430% „ (8) 2006. . . 
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the Third was elected in the Life-time of his Father, 
who was ſolemnly depoſed; as alſo was () Richara 
the Second, who was ſucceeded by (r) Henry the Fourth; 
and who at firſt claimed more by Election, than by De- 
ſcent, or Conqueſt.. (s) Eduard the Fourth was popu- 
larly ele&ed, when Henry the Sixth was depoſed. (f Hen- 
7 the Seventh defeated Richard the Third, and again 
et up the Lancaſtrian Claim to the Crown, after he had 
been elected King in the Field: But, like Henry the Firſt, 
he confirmed his Right by marrying the Yorki/t Heireſs : 
From which Time the Crown became more hereditary, 
till the Uſurpation ; and entirely ſo from the Reſto- 
ration to the Revolution. 

THe hereditary Succeſſion to the Throne of England 
has been frequently broke; and even in more Inſtan- 
ces than thoſe mentioned by E/-4i». Thus during the 
Heptarchiy, we find Ercombert (u) aſcend the Throne 
of Kent, in prejudice of his Elder Brother Ermenfrid : 
The Sons of Egbert were ſupplanted by their Un- 
cle Lotbair (ao); and there were no leſs than (x) four 
Kings of Kent, who were not of the Line of Hengiſt. 
Ihe Kingdom of Suſſex ()) had only one hereditary 
Prince.— In Veſex, the Crown was conferred on Queen 
Sexburgha (x), aud alſo on Eſcavin, in prejudice of Ken- 
in ; Who afterwards ſucceeded to the Throne, and was 
depoſed by Cedwalla. Ina, Ethelred, Cuthred, and Sige- 
bert, broke the Succeſſion ; which was reſtored under 
Kinewulph, and eſtabliſhed under Egbert. — In Eſex, 
Sigebert (a) the Good ſucceeded in prejudice of his Coufin 
Sigher, --- Edelfrid (b) obtained all Northumberland, in 
Diſheriſon of Edwin the Son of Ella, who afterwards 
depoſed him, and was depoſed himſelf by Penda King 
of Mercia. The Line of Ia was reſtored under O/- 
auald (c), who was killed by. Penda. Adelwalt was 

ſupplanted 


(g) See Vol. I. p. 324. (r) id. p. 329, 330 (s) Eid. 
p. 373, 376, 378, 382, 385. (t) 1bid. p. 399, and See 
Vol. II. p. 4. (2) See Vol. I. 2p. 69. (w) (x) Bid. p. 
70. (5) Ibid. p. 71. | (x) Ibid. p. 72, 73, 74» 75. 
(a) Did. p. 76. (6) Rid, p. 77. (e) Vid. p. 79. 
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ſupplanted by his Uncle Ofavy (d), who was ſucceeded 
by his natural Son Alfred, on the Death of Egfrid with- 
out Iflue : But 4/fred was depoſed by Cenred (e) and 
O/ric, the Son and Grandſon of Ledhald, the Great 
Grandſon of Ogga, the natural Son of 14a. The baſtard 
Line was broke on the Murder of Oſulph (F/) and the 
Crown was obtained by Ethelwald, who was not of 
the Royal Blood; which was renewed in Alured (g), the 
Fifth in deſcent from Alaric, another Baſtard Son of 
Ida. Ethelred (h) was an Uſurper like Erthekwald ; and 
was ſucceeded by A/fwold (i), another Deſcendant of 
Ledoald, Ofwald, Eardulf, Erſwwold, and Eandred, all 
uſurped the 'Throne, which was at laſt conquered by 
Egbert. Among the Eaſt Angles, Ethehwald & ſuc- 
ceeded his Brother Ezhelric, in prejudice of A/du/ph, who 
was the immediate Heir of Ua; and this Crown was 
annexed to Mercia on the Death of Ezhelbert ; though 
Edmund the Martyr 1) was of the Blood-Royal, and 
was killed by the Danes, who left the Government to 
Guthurn. --- In the Kingdom of Mercia, the Line of 
Cridda was ſoon put back, by Ethelbert King of Kent, 
who ſupplanted Penda m, by placing his Couſin Cheorl 
on the Throne; but Cheor/ left it to the Right Heir, 
whoſe Son Wulpher was a while deprived by Ofwy King 
of Northumberland. Ethelred (n) ſucceeded his Brother 
Waulpher ; though the Right was in his Nephew Kenred, 
to whom he left the Crown; and Kenred reſigned it to 
Ceolred the Son of Ethelred. Ethelbald was killed by 
Beornred(o), who was an Uſurper, and not of the Royal 
Line: But the Blood of Cridda was reſtored in Offa, and 
ſtopt in Ceolauulph (p, after whoſe Ex pulſion, the Throne 
was filled by Beornulf, Ludecan (q), and Withlaph, 


who were not of the Royal Line, but elected by the 
People. | 


THE 


(d See Vol. I. p. 80, 81. (e) Ibid. p. 82. ) Ibid. 
p. 82. (g) (h) (i) Did. p. 82. (% Lid. p. 84. (1) Ibid. 
p. 114. (m) Ibid. p. 85. (i) Ibid. p. 86. (o, Did. p. 
80, (% Ibid. p. 88. (4) Ibid. p. 100. 
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Tur Diffolution of the Heptarchy was principally oc- 
caſioned by the want of Male Heirs in all the Ling- 
doms except Weſſex, where Egbert 'r\ was elefed King, 
and conquered all the reſt, who paid him the readier 
Submifſion as he was the indiſputable Deſcendant of 
Moden and Friga, being the Son of Alemund, the lineal 
Succeſſor of Belt ; who was the fixth Son of Yoder, 
and Anceſtor of Ceydic g). It will not be impertinent 
to mention from Puffendorf, that Moden, or Odin, with 
a great Number of People, was driven out of Aa by 
Pempey, about fixty Years before the Chriſtian Ara, 
which was fix Years before Cæſar (t) invaded Britain: 

That he ſubdued the Rnfſians, Saxons, and Danes; and 
* afterwards made himſelf Maſter of Norway and Sweden : 
That he kept only Sweden for hjm'elf; but all the Scan- 
dinavian Princes were obliged to do him Homage. No 
Engliſb Hiſtorian has taken Notice of this Remark made 
by the noble Sewede; or, at leaſt, it has been imper- 
feAly followed by Sir William Temple; and, therefore, 
It will be proper to compare this with what has been 
already ſet down (x). 

ArTEr the Diſſolution of the Heptarchy by Egbert, 
the Succeſſion was not always hereditary ; for on the 
Death of his Grandſon Ethellert, the Crown came to 
Ethelred (av), in prejudice of his Nephew ; and Ethel- 
fred was ſucceeded by his Brother A4/fred(x) the Great, 
though the Right was iff his Nephew, and Ezhelberr 
conteſted that Right with Fdward the Elder ()) who 
was Son and ucceſſor of Aid. Athelftan x]) was re- 
puted a Baſtard ; and yet ſucceeded his Father Ezzvard, 
who had ſeveral legitimate Children, two of whom aſ. 
cended the Throne: But Edmund the Firſt was ſucceed. 
ed by his Brother Edred (a), becauſe his two Sons Eatuy 
and Eagar were too young to govern ; and yet they (6) 


both ſucceeded E7red, though he left Iſſue EH and 
| Berth. 


(v) See Vol. I. p. 48, 100. (90 Did. p. 56, 58, 59, 
R, 71, 97, 101, ) Bid. p. 16. (a) 2 p. 47. 
(w) bid. p. 111. (x) Bid. p. 116. (5) Bid. p. 127. 
iz) Ibid. p. 130. (a) Ibid. p. 134. (6) {bid. p, 135. 
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Berthfred. The Sons of Edmund Ironſide were deprived 
of the Succeſſion by Canute (c) King of Denmark. When 


the Saxon Line was reſtored in Edward the Confeſſor, 


it was in prejudice to his Nephews, Edmund(d) and Ed- 
X avard the Outlaw, who were the Children of his Elder 
Brother Edmund Iron ſide. Harold the Second was Grandſon 
of Ulnoth, the youngeſt Son of King Eagar, and uſurp- 
ed the Right of (e) Edgar Atheling, who was Son of Eq. 
award the Outlaw. | 
Wren the Normans came, the hereditary Right wa 
fill in (f) Edgar Atheling, or his Siſter Margaret, who 
was married to Malcolm the Third King of Scotland, by 
whom ſhe had Matilda g, who, by marrying Henry the 
Firſt of England, united the Norman and Saxon Lines, 
and reſtored the Blood of Cerdic in the Female Branch. 
The firſt Norman Princes paid ſuch little Regard to the 
hereditary Succeſſion, that William („ the Conqueror 
left the Kingdom to his Son William Rufus (i), in pre- 
judice of his elder Brother Robert; who was alſo kept 
from the Throne by his younger Brother Henry (4) the 
Firſt, whoſe Daughter Matilda was ſupplanted by her 
Couſin Stephen (I): But that Monarch deprived his Sons 
of the Succeſſion, by granting it to Henry (m) the Se- 
cond the Son of Matilda The Saxon-Norman (n) Line 
was thereby fully reſtored ; and yet the Succeſſion was 
ſoon broke again, when John ſupplanted and murdered 
his Nephew Arthur (o). Edward the Second was de- 
pony by his own Queen, who ſet the Crown upon the 
ead of her Son (p) Edward the Third, in the Life- 
time of his Father. ) Edward the Third, Founder of 
the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, was ſucceeded by his 
Grandſon (7) Richard the Second, who was depoſed 


by 


(e) See Vol. I. p. 147. (% Thid. p. 155. (e) Bid. 
p. 160. 7) (g) Ibid. p. 156, 173, 176, 178, 180, 186, 
188, 195, and 197. ( Did. p. 182. (i) Ibid. p. 
184, 191. (4) Did. p. 193, 195, 197, 201. (1 id. 
p. 200, 204. (m) Ibid. p. 210, 211. (2) id. p. 213. 
(o) Ibid. p. 239, 242, 245 (p) Bid. p. 295. 297. 
7) Did. p. 315. (7) id. p. 314, 318. 
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by his Couſin Henry Duke of Lancaſter, the Son of John 
of Gaunt; though the hereditary Right was in Ed- 
g mund a\ Mortimer Earl of March, whoſe Grandſon was 
Richard Plantagenet Duke of York, and his Son 6) Ea- 
ward the Fourth, obtained the Crown by depoſing Hen- 
ry the Sixth, and murdering his Son c. Richard the 
| Third uſurped the Crown, and murdered his Ne- 
| phews 4, who were the right Heirs : But the Uſurper 
was defeated by the Earl of Richmond e, who reſtored 
| the Houſe of Lancaſter, and united it with the Houſe 
ll of York, The hereditary Right was not in Henry (F 
| the Seventh, but in his Queen, who was Daughter to 
| Edward the Fourth; and in failure of that Iſſue, the 
J Right was in his Nephew Edward Earl of Warwick (g), | 
\ who was the laſt Male of the Houſe of York, and was 
| put to Death by Henry the Seventh. The hereditary 
Succeſſion was altered by Henry the Eighth, and by *: 
his Son Eaw⅛ard h the Sixth; but Mary (i) eaſily ob- 
tained her Right, and cauſed Lady Jane Gray to be 
beheaded, who was Grand-daughter of Mary the young- 
eſt Daughter of Henry the Seventh. When Queen (4) 
Elizabeth aſcended the Throne, Mary Queen of Scotland 
laid Claim to England, on a Preſumption that Elizabeth | 
was illegitimate, and that the Crown belonged to Mary 
as the car ern of Margaret I, who was elder 
Daughter of Henry the Seventh: but Elizabeth took Care 
to put Mary m) to Death, who was the next in Suc- 
ceſſion. | 
Wren James (n) the Firſt aſcended the Throne, he 
wanted to eſtabliſh his. hereditary Right; which proved 


fatal 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 323, 329, 331, 334. (6) bid. p. 
315, 364, 365, 367, 368, 370, 371, 372, 376, 378, 
379, 383, 384. (e) bid. p. 385. (d) Ibid. p. 391, 
393» 395» 397. (e Did. p, 380, 386, 396, 399, 
FJ) See Vol. II. P. 3, 4, 6, 6, it, 23, 31. C Did. 
p. 23. () Ibid. p. 82, 88. (i) Ibid. p. 92, 95, 

99. (A) Ibid. p. 113, 117. (1) Ibid. p. 25, 1 Lid. 
p. 122, 125, 133, 137, 148, 167. () See Vol. I. 2p. 
177, See Vol. II. p. 171. 
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fatal to his Family. His Father and Mother (o) were 


both the Grand-Children of Margaret the Daughter of 
Henry the Seventh; ſo that the Lines of Egbert and Fer- 
us, as alſo the Houſes of Tudor and Stewart, were (þ) 
united in James, as thoſe of York and Lancaſter had 
been in Henry (q) the Eighth, or thoſe of the Normans 
and Saxons had been in Henry (r) the Second. After 
# King Charles (s) the Firſt was murdered, the whole 
Royal Family were excluded from the Throne by the 


Republicans and Cromwell (t), till General Monk (u 
reſtored the right Heir, whoſe Brother James (w) the 
Second loſt the Crown by his Abdication. 

IT is therefore, plain, that hereditary Right (x) has not 
been always regarded ; and that there were many In- 
ſtances of its being ſet aſide beſore the Crown was giv- 
en to Villiam the Third, who was the Son of Mary (5). 
the eldeſt Daughter of Charles the Firſt ; and, on the. 
Death of Queen Anne without Iſſue, the Crown was. 
ſettled on the (2) Princeſs. Sophia, the youngeſt Daugh- 
ter of the Princeſs E/zzateth, who was Daughter to 
James the Firſt; whereby the Houſe of Hanover ſuc- 
ceeded to the Brit;h Throne, as the next Proteſtant 
Heir, and by Virtue of ſeveral Acts of Parliament for 
ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 

SoME Princes voluntarily reſigned their Crown; as 
Ina (a), Sigebert (b), Etbelred (c), and Kenred : But Ed- 
award (d) the Second, and Richard (e) the Second were 
compelled to a Reſignation. Ethelwulf (F), and 
Ethelred (g), deſerted their People. Some Princes _ 

ciate 


(o) See Vol. I. p.125. (p) Bid. p. 27, 172, 197. 
() id. p. 31. (r) See Vol. I. p. 195, 213, (s) See 
Vol. II. p. 284, 288. (7) lid. p. 292, 295» 304, 
310, 312, 335, 344» 349, 351, 358, 300, 309, 387, 
392, 397, 403. (4) Joid. p. 404, 408, 411, 4135, 
448, 419. See Vol III. p. 14,16, 19. (w) bid. p. 330. 
(x) Ibid. p. 5. (y) See Vol. II. p. 285. (z) Sid. p. 
183, 184, 192,199. (a) See Vol. I. p. 74. (6) Ibid. 
p. 84. (c) bid. p: 86. (a] Ibid. p. 295. (e) Ibid. 
p. 324. J)] Did p 109. (g) {bid. p. 145. 
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ciated others in the Government; as Ofa (5), Ethel- 
avulf (i), Edwy (Y, and Edmund Ironſide (1): Ste- 
phen (m) alſo adopted Henry the Second his Succeſſor; 
and theſe Participations or Appointments in Govern- 
ment were cuſtomary among the Roman Emperors, and 
the Gothic Kings. 
Taz Monarchs of England have alſo frequently ap- 
pointed their Succeſſors by Will, without always re- 
arding hereditary Right; as Ethehwulf (u), Canute o, 
1 (p) the Confeſſor, Villiam q) the Firſt, Hen. 
ry (r) the Firfl, Henry (s) the Second, Richard (t the 
Firſt, John (u), Henry (w) the Eighth, Edward(x\ the 
Sixth, and Queen Elizabeth (y). Beſides, the Parlia- 
mentary Right of limiting the Succeſſion, has been 
determined; and it is probable, if the Earl of Efex a) 
had been alive, he would have ſupplanted Fames the 
Firſt ; eſpecially as Mary (5, Queen of Scotland had 
conveyed her Right to Philip the Second King of Spain. 
ENGLAND has been often invaded by thoſe who 
either really had, or pretended to have, a Right to the 
hrone. William c) the Conqueror was invaded by 
dear Atheling ; William d the Second by his Brother 
Robert: Henry (e) the Firſt by his Brother Robert: 
Stephen (F) by Matilda: Henry g the Second by his 
Sons: John 5 by Prince Lewis of France: i) Edward 
the Second by his Wife Jabella: Richard (i the Se- 
cond by Henry the Fourth; who was oppoſed by the 
Piercies (1, in favour of Edmund Mortimer: Henry (m the 


Sixth 


(>) See Vol. I. p. 87. (i) Lid. p. 110. ( Ibid. 
p. 136. (I) Ibid. p. 147. im) Ibid. p. 210. (n) bid, 
p. 110, 111, 116 e id. p. 151. (þ) Ibid. p. 157, 
160. (% Ibid. p. 182. (r) Ibid. p. 201. ) Bid. 
p. 218. (f) bid. p. 239. ( Ibid. p. 256. (ww) See 
Vol. II. p. 63. x) Ibid. p. 83. 87. (y' id. p. 
163. (al p. 162. (6 Jbid. p. 152. (c) See Vol. I. 
177, 178. id) Bid. p 184. e) Lid. p. 193, 195. 
(F Ibid. p. 206. (g) id. p. 223. ( 1tid. p. 254. 
(i) Ibid. g. 293. ik) id. p. 323. ( Bid. p. 334. 
(n) Ibid. p. 367, 370. 
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Sixth by Edward the Fourth, who was alſo invaded by 
Queen Margaret: Richard (n) the Third by Henry the 
Seventh; who was troubled with two Invaſions (o) by 
Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck, promoted by the 
FX Dutcheſs of Burgundy : And James p) the Second by 
the Duke of Monmouth. 
Tu Nation repoſed too great a Confidence in 
Charles (q\ the Second at the Reſtoration ; nor was that 
Confidence entirely wore off at the Rewolutien; which. 
is evident from the Declarations of both Princes before 
they came to the Throne, and the Terms upon which 
they were admitted. The Uncle had no Limitations,. 
which left him open to his own Will and Pleaſure in 
too dangerous a Degree : But the Nephew had a le- 
giſlative Reſtriction, which ought to have been more 
confined, to have ſett' ed the Porn on the moſt 
noble and permament Eftabliſhment ; for, as the Prince 
aimed at the Glory of being thought a Deliverer of. 
the Nation, the People might reaſonably expect he 
would act only as the Conſervator of their Liberties. 
Charles the Second, by his (r Declaration from Breda, 
aſſerted that the Crown was his Due, by God and 
Nature: But promiſed to reſettle his own, and the 
Rights of the People, in a free Parliament. The Prince 
of Orange, by his Declarations 4 s) the Hague, laid all 
the Errors of his Father-in-law to the Advice of his 
Evil-Counſellors: He declared, he only wanted a free 
Parliament; utterly difclaimed any Views of Conqueſt; 
and ſaid he only brought with him a Force ſufficient 
to ſecure his Perſon from thoſe Evil-Counſellors. We 
have ſeen how Charles t) the Second fulfilled his Decla- 
ration ; and it now remains to ſee how his Nephew ſup- 
plied the Place of his Brother; wherein it will be found, 
that King Villiam paid that Reſpe to the — 
whi 


] See Vol I. p. 398. (o) See Vol. II. p. 12, 
18, 22, p) S-e Vol. III. p. 275. (g) Bid. 
6. 1. (7) See Vol. II. p. 416. (s) See Vol. III. 
p. 321. (e, 1bid. p. 48. 
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which his Uncle Charles had promiſed without per- 
forming, and which his Uncle James was determined 
entirely to diſregard. + ol 

PUFFENDORF remarks, that the ſtricteſt Rules 
of Juſtice are not always obſerved in Revolutions: 
But this memorable Revolution in England is to be 
juſtified in every political Light from Precedents in its 


own Hiſtory ; which have been here, for the firſt Time, 


attempted to be ſhewn. This, ſays Voltaire, was the 
true Era of the Ergi/> Liberty: The Nation, repre- 
ſented by its Parliament, now fixed the ſo long con- 
teſted Bounds between the Prerogative of the Crown, 
and the Rights of the People: They preſcribed the 
Terms of reigning to the Prince of Orange, and elected 
him their Sovereign, in Conjunction with his Conſort * 
Mary. Yet Veltaire adds, that from this Time, „the 
Prince was acknowledged in the greateſt Part of Farce, 
as William the Third lawful King of England, and ac 
counted the Deliwerer of the Nation: But, in France, 
he was only ſtiled Prince of Orange, and looked upon 
as the Uſurper of his Father-in-law's Dominions.” 

IT was the Intereſt of France to create Diſſentions 
in England, and to ſupport the fugitive Monarch, while 
Lewis was extending his Power on the Continent ; 
which occaſioned two long and bloody Wars in 
Europe, wherein moſt of the conſiderable Powers were 
engaged; and, as F:g/and was now boldly embarking 
in the Troubles of the Continent, it is proper at this 
Place to caſt our Eyes abroad, and take a Survey of 
that diſtinguiſhing Proſpect, which brought on the great 
War that ſucceeded the i'reaty of Nemeguen in 1678, 
and was ended by the Treaty of Ry/avick in 1697. 

NoTrinG but the Revolution in E2g/and could have 
ſtopt the Progreſs of France, in her grand Defign of 
deſtroying the Liberties of Europe. The Houſe of 
Stewart had contracted Family (a) Alliances with the 


Houſe of Bourbon; which brought on a very _ 
tura 


a) See Vol. II. p. 188, 191, 195, 201, See Vol.“ 
III. p. 40. 
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er- tural Connexion 6 between England and France, after 
ed the Death of Charles (c) the Firſt, who made ſome Op- 
TX poſition to the French Monarch, though he was his 
"FX Brother-in-law. Even Cromwell (d) as well as Charles (e) 
the Second ſerved France, for the Sake of oppreſſing 
the Dutch, and the Spamards ; though Lewis, f) the 
Fourteenth at firſt politickly interfered to preſerve the 
Dutch from the Reſentment of Carles the Second; 
who alſo formed the Triple g) Alliance againſt France, 
ſor the Preſervation of the Netherland. 

THs French Monarch was in Hopes of obtaining the 
Crown of Spain, ( and had greatly reduced the Power 
cf that Monarchy, while he was continually aggran- 
2 his own. The Pyrenean (i) Treaty 2 the 


Houſe of Beurbon the Superiority over the Houſe of 
10 WM fAuftria; and Lewis loſt no Opportunity of rendering 
ce, bhimſelf formidable to all Europe, which is evident from 
"A the Projects he formed, and the Wars he undertook, 
e, from 1665 ) to 1688, His Breach J) of the Pyrenean 
n Treaty, upon very weak Pretences (, increaſed his 


Power (u), and alarmed his Neighbours (e), who confined 
18 him at preſent by the Treaty of A4:x-/a-Chapelle in 1668: 
le But he ſoon broke that Treaty, by invading p) Lor- 
rain, and the Dutch Provinces. Theſe violent Pro- 


n ceedings threatened all Europe with Danger, and cauſ- 
e cd ſeveral Princes to unite ) together for their com- 
g | mon 
is | 

f 2) See Vol. III. . 72, 96, 99, 138, 140, 143, 145, 
it 146, 151, 153, 155, 156, 160,163, 166, 171, 172, 


4h 187, 191, 244, 240, 200, 297. (cee Vol. II. p. 206, 

209, 4 leid. p. 3 4, 316, 325, 333, 343» 354, 
e 362, 363, 305, 307, 369, 372, 375, 381, 402. e See 
f Vol. III. p. 89. 94, 174, 178, 182. , id. p. 105, 
Ff 119, 123, 125, 126, 132, 137, 5. 139, 
2 188, (4) See Vol. II. p. 353. and Vol. III. p. 105, 
i 132, 134. ( See Vol. II. p. 402. and Vol. III. 5. 
l 134. 4) See Vol. III. p. 95. 133. (1) Lid. p. 134. 

(m) lid. p. 135, 139. () lbid. p. 137. (e) Ibid. p. 
© 137, 139. C) Lid. p. 147, 163, 165, (q) Ibid. g. 
137, 166, 179, 182. 
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mon Safety ; which occaſioned the War to become 
general: But this Confederacy was broke by the 
Dutch, and occaſioned the French to reap extraordinary 
Advantages by the Treaty of Nimeguen () in 1678. 
Lewis ſoon began to diſturb his Neighbours (2} again; 
who formed the League of Auſburg 'u) againſt him in 


1686, which brought on the grand Alliance (av), 


wherein Eng/and took the Lead, and H//liam the Third 
became a formidable Opponent to Lewis the Four- 
teenth. 

Ir was the natural Intereſt of England to confine the 
Power (x) of France, where the Huguenots (y) had been 
barbarouſly treated. Exgland and Holland had ended 
all their Differences (z) ; and France could no longer 
ſet them at Variance, as ſhe had formerly done, by 
reciprocally (a) ſiding with one againſt the other; 
whereby ſhe artfully weakened their maritime Power, 
and induſtriouſly created one (5) of her own. 

WulLE Lewis the Fourteenth got Laxemburgh by 
Force, Straſturg by Stealth, and Caſal by Bribery, he 
was not without Hopes of obtaining the Imperial Crown, 
as well as the Crown of Spain, for ſome Branch of his 
Family. This is only hinted by Lord Bolingbroke : But 
Voltaire plainly ſays, that Leawis hoped to have the 
Honour of protecting Germany from the Tyrks, and to 


make his Son King of the Romans. If he could have 


contented himſelf with the Acquiſitions that were con- 
firmed to him by the Treaties of 1678 and 1679, and 
with the Authority and Reputation which he then gain- 
ed, he would have prevented the Alliances that were 
afterwards formed againſt him, He might have re- 
mained not only the principal, but the directing Power 
of Europe, and have held this Rank with all the Glory 
imaginable, till the Death of the King of * or 

ome 


(7). See Vol. III. p. 183, 184, 185. (s) Lid. p. 193. 
{?) (a) Bid. p. 242, 297. (w) bid. p. 312. (x) Ibid. 
p. 189. (y) bid. p. 290. (x) Ibid. p. 120, 125, 182. 
(a) Ibio, p. 105, 110, 177. (6) Bid. p. 157. 246. 
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ſome other Obje& of great Ambition, had determined 
him to act another Part. But, inſtead of this, he con- 
tinued to. vex and provoke all his Neighbours for 
Trifles, by exerting his Ambition and Bigotry in the 
Low-Countries, on the Rhine, in Italy, and in Spain: 
Though it muſt be confeſſed, the Emperor, at the ſame 
Time, exerted the Aaſtrian Ambition and Bigotry in 
Hungary and Tranſylvania, whoſe Intereſts were not 
conſidered as a Part of the Political Syſtem of the 
Weſt. 

Tus Power of the Houſe of Auſtria, that had been 
feared too long, was feared no longer : And that of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, by having been feared too late, 
was now grown terrible. Germany, and the Low- 
Countries, were expoſed to the Ravages of France; and 
the violated Peace of Nimeguen *, was changed into a 
Truce of Twenty Years : But it was neceffary to form 
the Auſburg F Confederacy againſt the French Monarch, 
who invaded Germany again in 4688, and inhumanly 
plundered the whole Palatinate, becauſe the Elector 
Palatine had entered into the Auſburg League with the 
reſt of Germany againſt France. 

Tus League of Außburg was purely defenſive, be- 
tween the Emperor, the Kings of Spain and Sæueden as 
Princes of the Empire, and the other Circles and Prin- 
ces. The true Reaſon why Lewis the Fourteenth be- 
gan that cruel War with the Empire, two Years after 
he had concluded a Ceſſation of Hoſtilities for twenty, 
was this; he had reſolved to keep f what he had got. 
The Objects propoſed by the Alliance of 1689, between 
the Emperor and the States, to which England acceded, 
and which was the Foundation of the whole Confe- 
deracy then formed, were no leſs than to reftore all 
Things to the Terms of the Veſphalian F and Pyrencan 

| 8 Treaties, 


„ger Vol. III. p. 192, 312. + Bid. p. 312. 
+ Did. p. 193. 242. F The Weſtphalian Treaties of 
Oſnabrug a:/Muntter, were made in 1648, whereby France 


obtained Briſac, Philipſburg, and Alſace. | See Note 1) 


in þ. 19. 
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Treaties, by the War; and to preſerve them in that 
State, after the War, by a Defenſive Alliance and 
Guaranty of the ſame contederate Powers againft France, 
whoſe Power had been hitherto more regarded than 
her Pretenſions. 

Taxes Alarm was now greater than ever; and, as 
the French Monarch diſregarded all public Faith; ſo 

was the Spirit againſt him raiſed to a liger Pitch, and 
the Means of reducing his Power, or at leaſt of check - 
ing it, were increaſed. The Princes and States, who 
had neglected, or favoured, the Growth of his Power, 
which all of them had done in their Turns, ſaw their 
Error, ſays Lord Bolingbroke : They ſaw the Neceſlity 
of repairing it ; and ſaw that unleis they could check 
the Power of France, by uniting a ſuperior Power, it 
would be impoſſible to hinder her from ſuccecding in 
her great Deſigns on the Span; * Monarchy ; which 
they began now evidently to perceive, 

THe Court of England had ſubmitted, not many 
Years before, to abet f the Uſurpations of France; and 
the King of England had ſtooped to be her Penſioner 2. 
But the Crime was not national h. On the contrary, 
ſays Bolingbroke, the Nation had cried out loudly a- 
gainſt it, even whilſt it was committing : And as ſoon 
as ever the Abdication of King James, and the Elevation 
of the Prince of Orange to the Throne of England nap- 

ned, the Nation engaged with all imaginable Zeal 
in the common Cauſe of Eurofe, to reduce the exor- 
bitant Power of France, to prevent her future, and to 
revenge her paſt Attempts ; for even a Spirit of Re- 
venge prevailed, and the War was a War of Anger 
as well as of Intereſt. 

Tas Emperor, the Empire, and Spain, had joined || 
the Dutch againſt France in 1673. But the French Mo- 
narch carried on the War {| with amazing Vigour, 

BITE under 


See Vol. III. p. 96, 105, 134. f id. p. 40; 
and Note (6 p. 19. + bid. p. 146. 5 id. p. 
180, 187, 189, i Bid. p. 179, J bid. p. 161, 
183, 184. 
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under the Conduct of Conde, Turenne, Luxemburg, 
* Crequi, Camilli, d Humieres, de Lorges, la Feuillade, and 
2 $Schomberg. That War was terminated by the Treaty 

of Nimeguen in 1678; and, in September 1688, Lewis 
declared War againſt the Emperor and the States Ge- 
neral; which was followed by their Declarations of 
War againſt France in February and March 1689. The 
French Monarch had no better Foundation for this War, 
than the Auſburg Confederacy ; nor is it 49 ſays 
Bolingbroke, to read the Reaſons publiſhed by France at 
this Time, and drawn from her F ears of the Imperial 
Power, without Laughter. The German Princes de- 
clared the French Monarch, and his Adherents, Ene- 
mies to the Empire; and that. this ſhould be a com- 
mon War of the Empire againſt them. The Durch 
declared, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had infracted 
the Treaty of Commerce, and involved the Subjects 
of the Republic in the terrible Perſecution which he 
had raiſed againſt the Proteſtants. The EleQor of 
Brandenburgh alſo declared War againſt France in April; 
and the King of Spain publiſhed his Declaration againſt 

the common Enemy in May; charging him with waſt- 
ing the Empire, and with ſuch cruel Attempts as never 
had been heard. of betore among Chriſtians. 

An offenſive and defenſive Alliance was alſo formed 
between the Emperor and the States-General, to a& 
with all their Forces againſt France and its Allies, to 
engage in a 1 Treaty with that Crown; and to 
admit of no Peace, till thoſe of We/phalia and the 
Pyrenees had been vindicated. The particular, as well 
as general Meaning, of this Engagement was plain 
enough: And it it had not been ſo, the Senſe of it 
would have been iufficiently determined, by that ſe- 
parate Article, in which it was agreed, that, in Caſe 
the King oi Spazn died without Iſſue, the States ſhould 
aſſiſt the Emperor, with all their Forces, to take Pof- 
feſſion ol the aniſi Monarchy ; and to get the Arch- 
duke Jeſepb elected King of the Romans, His Britannic . 

| Majeſty 


# See Vol. III. p. 192. 
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Majeſty acceded to this Alliance; and alſo declared 
War againſt France in May; which rendered the Alli- 


ance the moſt formidable of any that ever had been 


formed againſt Lewis; for this Engagement was dou- 
ble, and thereby relative to the whole political Syſtem 


of Europe, alike affocled by the Power and Pretenſions ® 


.of France. 


WILLIAM the Third entered into this Alliance 4 


= 
9 
* 
1 


againſt Lewis the Fourteenth, much in the ſame Man- 
ner as Gu Adolphus, King of Sweden, entered into | 


the Proteſtant Alliance at Leipſic againſt the Emperor 
Ferdinand the Second in 1626: They were both invited 
| by the Princes and States of Germany; with this Diffe- 
rence, that the Sevedi/s Monarch was to pull down the 
- Houſe of Aufiria, and his Britannic Majeſty was to re- 
Kore its Grandeur: Beſides, if Gafawus wanted to be 
revenged on the Emperor, for ſending Succours to the 
Poles, while he was at War with them in Pruſſia; Wil- 
liam wanted to ſhew his Reſentment to Lewis, for 
aſſiſting James in his Invaſion of Ireland, and took Care 
to ſend Eleven Thouſand Men, under the Command 
of the Earl of Mariboreugb, to aſſiſt the Dutch in 
Flanders. 

Tux Pope contributed to the Alliance by his ſecret 
Practices, though he would not declare himſelf one of 
the Confederates. They were alſo favoured by Venice; 
and all the Italian Princes were in their Intereſt. In 
the North, Saweden was attached to the Inperialiſis: 
And Denmark, though an Ally to France, was incapable 
of doing her any Service. 

As ſoon as Lewis had declared War, he ſent his Son 
the Daupbin into Germany, with an Army of 100,000 
Men : But the Prince was only 27 Years of Age, and 
was under the Direction of the Marſhal de Duras: 
While Beufiers headed a Body of Troops on this Side 
the Rhine; and Marſhal 4 Humieres was poſted with 
another towards Cologne. Heidellurg, Mentæ, Philipſourg, 
Manheim, Frankendal, Spires, Treves, Worms, and Op- 
penbeim were taken in four Months. The whole Pali- 
tinate was deſtroyed: by Fire and Sword, in the "_ 

0 
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of Winter: The Electoral Palaces were razed to the 
Ground ; the Churches were levelled ; and the ve 
Graves ranſacked by the rapacious Soldiery. This 
was the ſccond (1) Time that this beautiful Country 
was laid Waſte under Lewis the Fourteenth ; and all 
Europe looked upon ſuch a Scene of Deſolation with 
Horror. The Officers themſelves, who executed theſe 
Orders, were aſhamed at being the Inſtruments of ſuch 
Severity; and highly reflected on the Marquis de Lou- 
w0is who had contracted ſuch Hardneſs of Heart from 
his long Miniſtry, that he adviſed theſe cruel Mea- 
ſures, without any Senſe of Humanity. Voltaire freely 
ſays, * If Lewis had viewed the Affair itſelf, it muſt 
have filled him with the utmoſt Horror : Nations, who 
had hitherto only blamed, while they admired his 
Ambition, now exclaimed aloud againſt his Barbarity, 
and condemned his Policy ; becauſe his Enemies, af- 
ter his own Example, would have reduced his Towns 
to Aſhes, if they could have penetrated into his Domi- 
nions.“ 

As the Elector of Brandenburgh, the Duke of 
Lorrain, the Prince of Bournonville, the Prince of O- 
range, Montecuculi, and Caprara, oppoſed the French 
in (2) 1674: So the ſame EleQor, and Duke, came 
to oppoſe Lewis in 1689 ; who retook Bonn and Ments : 
But the retaking of Mentz was attended with the J. oſs 
of many thouſands of common Men, as alſo the young 
Prince Palatine, and other illuſtrious Officers, who met 
with Death in the Purſuit of Glory. Prince Waldeck, 
and the Earl of Marlborough, with the Allied Forces of 
Engliſh and Dutch, defeated Marſhal 4 Humieres in the 
Netherlands, at Valenchur on the Sambre ; and the War 
was again becoming general, as it had been (3) in 
1674. 

«518 was the State of the Continent, when iI. 
liam the Third aſcended the Throne of England, and was 

reparing to declare War againſt France, as ſoon as 


e had ſettled the Tranquility of Ireland. His Cha- 
Vol. IV. C racter 


(1) (2) (3) See Vol III. p. 183. 


A. D. 
1689. 
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racter (a) was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed ; but he was as 
fond of the Glory of a General, as the Dignity of a 
King. The Convention which he had ſummoned 
had not kept him ſtrictly to his Declaration; nor in 
their Inſtruments of Rights, had they properly fixed 
their Eye to the Corruption proved upon the Houſe 
of Commons in the Reign of King Charles the Second. 
They had inſiſted upon no Expedient for the annual 
Redreſs of Grievances : Nor had they provided any 
poſitive Clauſe for the frequency of Parliaments ; 
which were conſidered as Omiſſions, that ſtill render- 
ed the Conſtitution imperfect, at a Time when Limi- 
tations might have been laid that would have made it 
incorruptible, if not immortal. 

Amonc the firſt Acts of the new Reign, the Nomi- 
nation of the Privy Council was the moſt important ; 
and the Lift was ſoon made public, which conſiſted of 
the following Perſons. 'The Prince of Denmark (6), the 
Archbiſhop (c) of Canterbury, the Duke of Norfo/h, the 
Marquiſſes of Hallifax d and Wincheſter ; the Earls 
of Danby, Lindſey, Oxford, Shrewſbury, Bedford, Bath, 
Macclesfield, and Nottingham ; the Viſcounts Falconberge, 
Mordaunt, Newport, and Lumley; the Biſhop of Lon- 
don (e); the Lords Wharton, Montague, Delamere (), 
and Churchill (g\; Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Sydney, Sir Ro- 
bert Howard, Sir Henry Capel(h), Mr. Powel (i), Mr. 
Ruſſel, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. Boſcawen ((). Thoſe 
who had ventured fartheſt in the Cauſe of Li- 
berty, compoſed the Majority ; and thoſe who had 


been moſt inſtrumental in beſtowing the Crown, ex- 


ected to be rewarded for their Services: But the 
Nagon could not find Provender for every Mouth; 
and it was reſolved to put all the great Offices into 
Commiſſion. 


(a) See Vol. III. p. 161, 165, 183, 184, 185, 
303, 312. (6) Bid. p. 241. (c) Ibid. p. 191, 306. 
(d) Ibid. p. 213, 217, 226, 232, 233, 243, 265. 
(e) Bid. p. 288, 295. ( bid. p. 285. (g) bid. p. 
276. ( Lid. p. 224. (:) Ibid. p. 192. ) Ibid. p. 224. 
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THe new Miniſtry were alſo appointed; when the A. D. 
Earl of Danby was created Marquis of Carmarthen, 1689. 
and made Preſident of the Council, inſtead of Lord 
High Treaſurer, as he had been formerly /) and now 
expected ; eſpecially as he had promoted the Marriage 
of the King and Queen. The Earls of Shrewſbury \ 
and Nottingham, were made Secretaries of State. The 
Privy-Seal was given to the Marquis of Hallifax, as it 
had been (n) in 1682. The Earl of Devonſbire was 
made Lord-Steward of the Houſehold ; and the Earl 
of Dorſet, Lord-Chamberlain, Mr. Bentinck, after- 
wards Earl of Portland, was made Groom of the Stole, 
and Privy-Purſe. Mr. Sydney, afterwards Earl of 
Rumney, was made one of the Gentlemen of the Bed- - 
Chamber: And Marſhal Schomberg was made Maſter 
of the Ordance, and was put at the Head of the 
Army, as he had (2) been in 1673: But the Perſonal 
Favour of the King lay chiefly between the Earl of 
Shrewſbury, Bentinck, and Sydney. ; 

Loxp Viſcount Newport was made Treaſurer of the 
Houſehold ; Mr. Wharton, Comptroller ; and Sir Fohx 
Lowther Vice-Chamberlain ; Monſieur D' Auverguergue, 
Maſter of the Horſe; Lord Montague, Maſter of the 
Wardrobe; Monſieur Zuyleſtein, Maſter of the Robes ; 
the Biſhop of London, Dean of the Chapel ; and Lord 
Lovelace, Captain of the Band of Gentleman-Penſho- 
ners. The Duke of Ormond, the Earl of Oxford, the 
Lords Mordaunt, Lumley, and Churchill, Gentlemen of 
the Bed-Chamber. The Earl of Wiliſbire, Son to the 
Marquis of Wincheſter, was made Lord-Chamberlain 
to the Queen; John Howe, Eſq; Vice-Chamberlain ; 
Mr. Villiers, Maſter of the Horſe ; and the Counteſs 
of Derby, Siſter to the Duke of Ormond, firſt Lady of 
the Bed-Chamber, and Groom of the Stole to her 
Majeſty. ; 

Tus Chancery was put into Commiſſion, under Ser- 
jeant Maynard, Sir Anthony Keck, and Sir William 


en Raxwlinſon. 


4 


* 
* 4 
8 
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Y See Vol. III. p. 177, 181, 190, 206, 210, 213, 
217, 272, (in Ibid. p. 232. (n) Ibid, p. 173, 177. 
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A b. Rawlinſon. The Treaſury was alſo put into Commiſ- 

1689. ſion, as it had been“ in 1678; and Lord Mordaunt, 
afterwards Earl of Moxmouth, was made firſt Com miſ- 
ſioner: Lord Delamere was appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and the other Commiſſioners were the 
Lord Godolphin , Sir Henry Capel, and Mr. Hampden. 
The Admiralty was again put into Commiſſion, under 
Admiral Arthur Herbert, the Earl of Carbery, Sir Mi- 
chael Wharton, Sir Thomas Lee, Sir John Chicheley, Sir 
John Lowther, and Mr. Sachewverel. 

Tu Judges were appointed entirely to the Satis- 
faction of the Nation. Sir John Holt, was made Lord 
Chief- Juſtice of England; Mr. Henry Powle Maſter of 
the Rolls ; Sir Henry Pollexfen Lord Chief-Juſtice of 
the Common-Pleas ; and Sir Robert Atkins Lord Chief- 
Baron of the Exchequer : Sir George Treby Attorney - 
General, and Mr. Somers Sollicitor- General. 

Ds. Burnet was promoted to the See of Saliſbury, 
and made Chancellor of the Order of the Garter : So 
that the Court, the Council, and the Miniſtry, were | 
chiefly compoſed of Whigs; which occaſioned great 
Diſcontent among the Tories, and gave riſe to a Mi- 
niſterial Oppoſition, that propagated Confuſion. | 

Tus firſt Thing undertaken by the new Miniſtry, 
was a Reſolution to turn the Conwerntzon into a Parlia- 
ment; which had been unanimouſly done on the Re- 
ſtoration 4 of Charles the Second, though now it met | 
with ſome Oppoſition, becauſe it was ſaid, this Aſſem- 
bly could never be legal, for want of the King's Writ 
of Summons, without which no Parliament could be 
legally held. It was too dangerous to try the Expe- 
riment of a new Election; and his Majeſty, on the 
18th of February, went to Houſe of Peers, where he 
took Poſſeſſion of the Throne, and made a Speech to 
both Houſes, by repreſenting, © That the Condition | 
of the Allies abroad, and particularly that of Holland, 
required ſome ſpeedy Care to be taken of them. That 

, 4 

* See Vol. III. p. 210, 265. Þ Lid. p. 217. 

+ Bid. p. 18. 
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a good Settlement at Home was neceſſary for the Pro- X. D. 
teſtant Intereſt: And that the Dangers in Ireland were. 
grown too great to be obviated by any flow Methods.” 
The Lords immediately brought in“ a Bill to remove 
and prevent all Queſtions and Diſputes concerning the 
Aſſembling and sitting of the preſent Parliament; 
which was oppoſed in the Houſe of Commons, by a 
Party headed by Sir Edward Seymour ; who urged, that 
it was eſſential for a Parliament, to have the Lords 
ſummoned, and the Commons elected, by the King's 
Writs; thereſore, this Convention could not be a Par- 
liament. But it was replied, that the Difference be- 
tween Lords and Commons being called by Vrit or 
by Letter, was nothing material; ſince both Writ and 
1 Letter were to the ſame Effect: Nor was it of any 
| Importance that the Prince of Orange was not Kin 
when he iſſued his Letters; fince he was the Perſon to 
whom the Adminiſtration of the Government was then 
| committed. 
' THe Parliaments of 1327 * and 1399 f, whereby 
ö Edward the Second, and Richard the Second, were de- 
| poſed, were ſummoned in their Names, without their 
Conſent, and while they were in Priſon ; which made 
it ſaid, that though they were illegally convened, they 
| were afterwards adjudged good Parliaments : There- 
fore, the Convention of 1689 ought to be converted 
| into a Parliament, as it had all the ſubſtantial and eſ- 
ſential Parts met together. The Arguments uſed by 
the Courtiers were more plauſible than ſolid ; and yet 
they prevailed ſo far as to get the Bill paſſed, which 
received the Royal Aſſent on the 23d; whereby it was 
| enacted, ** That the Lords and Commons convened 
| at W:/minſter on the 22d of January, and fitting there 
on the 13th of February, were the two Houſes of Par- 
liament, notwithſtanding any want of Writs or Sum- 
mons, or any other Default: That this Act was to 
commence from the 13th of February : That, inſtead 
of the old Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, the 


C 3 new 


* See Vol. I. p 176, Þ+ Ibid. p. 324. 
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A. D.new Oaths ſhould be taken by all the Members of 
1689. each Houſe : And 2hat the Parliament ſhould be diſ- 
ſolved after the uſual Manner, as if the ſame had been 


ſummoned by Writ.” . 

Tas Convention was thus turned into a Parliament; 
whereby, even Burnet acknowledges, thoſe who had 
ſubmitted to a King de facto, were alſo obliged to ſub- 
mit to a Parliament de facto. This was ſtripping the 
Electors of ' theſe Conventionary Repreſentatives of 
their higheſt Privilege; which is, that of chooſing their 
own Members to repreſent them in Parliament. It might 
have been obſerved, that the Buſineſs of a Conven- 
tion, and the Powers entruſted to a Member of it, were 
very different from the Buſineſs of a Parliament, and 
the Powers which the People entruſted to the Members 
of it, In a Parliament, * are to be made; and 
the People will chooſe ſuch Perſons as they beſt can 
entruſt with the making of Laws: But in a Conven- 
tion, only Expedients can be offered; and the People 
chooſe ſuch Repreſentatives, as they think beſt quali- 
fied to offer Expedients ; having a Right to chooſe 
again, before the ſame Perſon they entruſted with a 
Power, of offering Council or Advice in any Emer— 
gency, ſhall have that Power heightened into an Abi- 
lity of making a Law. However, in Matters of Po- 
licy, Reaſon and _—_ are often yielded to Con- 
venience and Diſpatc . 

Uyon the paſſing this Act, ſeveral Commons abſent- 
ed themſelves, and retired to their Country- Seats; ſome 
with the Leave of the Houſe, and ſome without; be- 
cauſe they would neither ſit in ſuch a Parliament, nor 
ſubmit to its Deciſions. Many Lords had abſented them- 
ſelves, aſter the final Vote of a Vacancy ; and theſe 
were followed by many others, both Spiritual and Tem- 

oral, when the Time came for the Members to take 
the Oaths *; though they were refuſed only by two of 
the Commons. The Spiritual Lords that thus abſent- 


ed themſelves on Account of the Oaths, were Sancref?, 
Arch- 


See Vol. III. 5. 177. 
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Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Turner Biſhop of EH, Late A. D. 
of Chicheſter, Kenn of Bath and Wells, White of Peterbe- 82 
rough, and Lloyd of Norwich, who were five of the ſeven“ 
Biſhops ſent to the Tower by the late King; with T- 
mas of Worceſter, and Frampton of Glouceſter : The 
Temporal Lords, were, the Duke of Newcaſtle ; the 
Earls of Clarendon, Litchfield, Exeter, and Yarmout» ; 
with the Lords Gr:ffin, Szawel, and one or two more. 
This Seceſſion left the new Courtiers in Poſſeſſion of 
both Houſes almoſt to themſelves ; and even they had 
their Diviſions, as they were of two Sorts; the one 
being moderate Churchmen, who were only for changing 
the Perſon of the King, to avoid the Danger of Po- 
pery; and the other being ſaid to be more of a re- 
- publican Caſt, becauſe they were for effectually brid- 
c ling the Prerogative, and reducing the Power of the 
Clergy, ſo as to prevent the Oppreſſion of the Subject, 
from that over-ſtrong Attachment which the Church 
had ſometimes paid to the Crown. Both of theie 
Court-Parties co-operated with a great Degree of Cor- 
diality, as long as any Danger appeared of their be. 
ing out-voted by the common Enemy : But when that 
Enemy retired; and the Breach between the King and. 
the Church was underſtood to be in a fair Way of be- 
coming perpetual, through the Oppoſition they had 
| given to the Bill of Vacancy, and the ReluQance they 
' jtill ſhewed to ſubmit to the new Settlement, the two 
Parties immediately ſeparated. The former became 
| thorough Courtiers, who made it their chief Buſineſs 
| to undertake for the Cabinet: And the latter induſtri- 
ouſly laboured to carry all thoſe popular Points which 
: ſhould have been made the Condition of beſtowing 
. the Crown. 
From this Time may be dated the Riſe of the Nen- 
jurors, or Jacobites; who rejected the Notion of a 
King t de Jure and a King de Fas, as well as all other 
Diſtinctions by way of Limitations ; and adhered fo: 
C 4 ſtrictly 


* See Vol. III. p. 305. + See Vol. II. p. 8, and 
Vol. III. p. 70. 
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A. D. ſtrictly to the old Doctrine of hereditary Right, that 
1882. they were Authors of ſeveral Plots and Conſpira- 
cies againſt the new Settlement, which they refuſed to 
acknowledge. The Anti-Courtiers had ſoon the gene- 
ral Appellation of Tories *; though many of them 
were popular 14 7 Excluſioniſts, and Revolutioners, 
who returned in Swarms to the Houſe,of Commons, 
and took the Oaths, under the Umbrage of the famous 
| Statute of Henry the Seventh, which provides, that 
no Perſon ſhould be impeached or attainted, for aſſiſt- 
| ing a King in Poſſeſſion. It has been ſaid, „that this 
was to remove the Boundaries of Right and Wrong ; 
and, as far as in them lay, to teach Mankind to call 
Good Ewil, and Evil God; becauſe they ſwore Alle- 
giance to the King in Poſſeſſion, while they acknow- 

ledged the Right to be in another. 
Gon the Biſhops refuſing the Oaths, a Bill was 
brought into the Houſe of Commons, requiring all 
Perſons to take them by the 1ſt of Avguff, under ſe- 
veral Forfeitures and Penalties ; particularly the Clergy 
that refuſcd taking them, were to be ſuipended fix 
Months, and at the End of thoſe they were to be de- 
prived. This was a very favourable Step for the Diſ- 
_ ſenters, who ſtrongly bore the Remembrance of the 
Corporation + AF, and the Ad of Uniformity: But it was 
now intended to repeal a Part of $ the 7% Act in their 
Favour ; and to ſhew them that Kind of Indulgenct 
which the two laſt Kings wanted to ſhew the Papiſts. 
The Diſſenters obtazned a Toleration; but they could 
not procure a Comprehenſion ; While the Tories voted 
that the Revenue was expired, which had yearly a- 
mounted to about 1,858, 436 J. as appeared by the 
| State of it, delivered in by Sir Robert Howard : But, 
1 on the 2oth of April, a Revenue of 1, 200, ooo J. was 
1 ſettled upon their Majeſties for the conſtant neceſſary 
Charge of ſupporting the Crown in Time of _ 
HILE 
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* See Vol. III. p 188, 221. + bid. p. 61, 72. | 
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Wurz the new King was eſtabliſhing himſelf upon A. P. 
the Throne of England, Lewis was preparing to {end 1689. 


the abdicated Monarch over from France to Ireland,. 
where there was a formidable Body of Roman Catho- 
Iics in his Intereſt, A Fleet of thirteen Skips of the 
firſt Rate was fitted out at Breſt, well furniſhed with 
Arms and Ammunition ; on Board of which all the 
Officers, Courtiers, and Prieſts, that came to attend 
James at St. Germains, were to be conducted to Ireland. 
Lewis himſelf went to take his Leave of James; when 
he gave him his Coat of Mail, and embraced him 
with theſe Words, The beſt thing that I can wiſh 
you, is, that I may never ſee you more.” He ſup- + 
plied him with 200,000 /. in Money, and 6000 French 
Troops; with which James embarked from Breft, on 
the 7th of March, and landed at Kin/ale on the 12th, 
from whence he went to Cort, and made a public 
Entrance into Dablin on the 24th. 

Tus Reduction of Treland ſhould have been the great 
national Object in England, before Tyrconnel had re- 
ceived Aſſiſtance from France: But the Ii were only 
required by a Proclamation to ſubmit to the new Go- 
vernment; and thirty Ships were ordered for the 1r:/ 
Service, under the Command of Admiral Herbert, who 
was not in a Condition to ſail, with a little more than 
half of that Fleet, till the beginning of April; which 
gave the French a favourable Opportunity of proceed- 
ing to Ireland | 

KINO William was informed of this Expedition be- 
fore the French Fleet had actually failed from Breft ;; 
and, on the 27th of February, acquainted the Parlia- 
ment, „that the late King James was ſailed, with 
French Troops, to land in Vreland.“ Both Houſes 
reſolved, “ to aſſiſt his Majeſty with their Lives and 
Fortunes, in Support of his Alliances, in reducing of 
Ireland, and in Defence of the Proteſtant Religion and: 
Laws of the Kingdom.” The Commons allo voted 
a preſent Aid of 420,000 J. to be levied by a Monthly 
Aſſeſſment for ſix Months, at the Monthly Rate of 
68 820/ 195, 14, The Lords were for ſuſpending; 


C5 the- 
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A. D. the Habeas * Corpus Act, for ſecuring all diſaffected 
1639. Perſons, without any Mitigations : But the Commons 


would not concur in ſuch an extraordinary Step of 
entire Confidence, as they were aſhamed to authorize 
a diſpenfing Power in the Crown; and they ated 
more agreeable to the Dignity of the Legiſlature, by 
ſuffering a Bill to be brought in for ſuſpending that 


Favourite AF. 


THe King had already ſecured the Earl of Arran, 
and ſome other Scotch Gentlemen, on Suſpicion of High- 
Treaſon, and was apprehenſive they would deliver 
themſelves by the A& of Habeas-Corpus ; which made 
him aſk the Advice of his Parliament ; who paſſed the 


temporary Bill for ſuſpending that Ad till the 17th of 


April; with a Proviſo that it ſhould not affect the 
Privileges of Parliament, till the Matter of Suſpicion 
was firſt communicated to the Houſe. Ihe Suſpenſion 
of this Act had never been attempted when both Mon- 


mouth and Argyle were in Arms againſt the late King; 


and it was now moved, that it might never be drawn 
into Precedent or Example hereafter : But the Jaco- 
bites inſinuated, that if Reaſons and Pretences of State 
could apologize for ſuch bold Strokes againſt the 
moſt fundamental Privileges and Laws, there could 
be little Aſſurance of Liberty or Property. 

Tux Throne began to ſhake under the new King, 
who had many Enemies in the Nation, had few Friends 
in the Church, and found that Diſcontent had even 
crept into his Cabinet : So that ſome Perſons in Power 
apprehended another Revolution would enſue ; and 


that the old King might retrieve all, if he quitted the. 


Papiſts. As the People grew diſcontented, the Army 
rew diſaffected; which made it neceſſary to ſend over 


the moſt refractory of the Britiſb Troops into Holland, 


to replace the Dutch Troops that were ſtill in Eng/and : 
But theſe Troops were unwilling to obey thoſe Orders, 
and the Scotch Regiment of Dumbarton mutinied at 22 
avich; nor would they ſubmit till they were dragooned 


into Obedience by a Dutch Officer. 
Hie 


* See Vol. III. 2. 216. 
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His Majeſty offered to relinquiſh the Hearth- money A. D. 
Duty, as it was very grievous to the People; and in 22 


Return the Commons proceeded to grant him farther 
Supplies. They ordered the Revenue to be collected 
for the Uſe of the Crown; and they granted 600, ooo J. 
to defray the Charges laid out by the Dutch in the late 
Expedition to England, which amounted to 7, 301, 3221. 
Guilders, or 638, 865 /. Sterling; though other Writers: 
have miſcalculated this Sum, by — * it 47,635 
more. The King had again informed them of the 
deplorable Condition of Ireland, and that it required 
20,000 Men to reduce it to his Obedience: As alſo 
that it was neceſſary to have ſuch a Fleet, that might 
make them entirely Maſters of the Sea, and prevent 
ſending any farther Supplies from France to Ireland. 
In Conſequence of which, they voted 302, 361 J. for 
maintaining 22,230 Men and Officers for fix Months 


towards the reducing of reland ; which Supply was to 


be continued as long as the War exiſted: Beſides, they 
they alſo gave 27,451 J. for the Levy-Money, and 
Tranſportation, of theſe Forces; with 81,93 57. for 
Artillery and other Neceſſaries. But, inſtead of 
1,128,140 L they only gave 700,000/7. for equipping 
the Navy; which was to conſiſt of fifty Men of War 
of the zd, zd, and 4th Rates, 15 ſmall Ships, and 8 
Fireſhips, to be manned with 17,155 Men, and to be 
employed in the Narrow Seas and the Mediterranean; 
with 22 Ships manned with 4,540 Men for the Plan- 
tations and Convoys. 

Tas Coronation-Oath which, by ancient Uſage, had 
been ſolemnly taken by the Kings and Queens, to. 
maintain the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm, and 
the Rights and Liberties of the People, had, been 
hitherto framed in doubtful Expreflions, with relation 
to Conſtitutions now unknown. It was therefore thought 
neceſſary to ſettle the Coronation-Oath, in a more plain 
and comprehenſive. Manner; eſpecially as it had been 
lately caſtrated “ for the Uſe of King James: But it 
was not ſettled entirely to the Satisfaction of the Cour- 


tiers, who were too violently oppoſed by the Church- 
| men; 
Ses Vol. III. p. 266. 
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A. D. men; and, on the gth of April, it received the Royal | 

1689. Aſſent. Prince George of Denmark, Frederic Count 2 
Schomberg, and Mr. Bentinck were naturalized at the 3 
ſame Time; and the Ceremony of the Coronation was 
uſhered in by a Creation of Honours. The Duke of 
Ormond, Marſhal Schomberg, and the Earl of Dewor- 
Hire, were elected Knights of the Garter: The Prince 
was made Duke of Cumberland, as Prince Rupert was 
dead; and Charles Paulet Marquis of Wincheſter, Duke 
of Bolton: The Earl of Danby, Marquis of Carmarthen : 
William Bentinck, Earl of Portland; Themas Viſcount 
Falconberg, Earl of Falconberg ; Charles Viſcount Mor- 
daunt, Earl of Monmouth; Ralph Lord Montagne, Earl 
of Montague; John Lord Churchill, Earl of Marlborough ; 
and Henry Sydney, Viſcount ' Sydney. 

By the Act which ſettled the Coronation-Oath, it was 
declared, that it ſhould be adminiſtered to their Ma- 
jeſties, in the Preſence of all Perſons there, by any Bi- 
ſhop of the Realm whom the King ſhould appoint. 
The Coronation was performed, on the 11th of April, 
aſter the uſual Forms“ in Weſtminſler-Abbey, by the 
Biſhop of London; becauſe the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury refuſed to officiate now, as the Archbiſhop + of 
York had done at the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 

Tuis Coronation-Oath throws a new Light upon the 
Conflitution ; though it has been paſſed over, by all 
Hiſtorians, as a Matter of Form, and of little Im- 

rtance; which makes it neceſſary to be inſerted in 
this Place, as taken from the Act, whereby it was 
enacted, that the Archbiſhop, or Biſhop, ſhall ſay, 
« Will you ſolemnly Promiſe and - Swear to go- 
vern the People of this Kingdom of England, and 
the Dominions thereto belonging, according to the Sta- 
tutes in Parliament agreed on, and the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of the ſame?” The King and Queen ſhall ſay, «© 7 þ. 
lemnly promiſe ſo to do. — ** Will you, to your Power, 
cauſe Law and Juſtice in Mercy to be executed in all 
your Judgments ?”” © 7 quill.” — Will you, to the 

1 | utmoſt 
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utmoſt of your Power, maintain the Laws of God, the A. D. 
true Profeſſion of the Goſpel, and the Proteſtant re- 1689. 
formed Religion, efabhſbed by Law? And will you 


preſerve unto the Biſhops and Clergy of this Realm, 
and to the Churches committed to their Charge, all 
ſuch Right, and Privileges, as by Law do or ſhall 
appertain unto them, or any of them?“ „ A this 1 
promiſe to do. --- Then the King and Queen laying 
his and her Hand upon the Holy Goſpels ſhall ſay, 
« The Things which I have here before promiſed, 
J will perform and keep.” So help me God. After 
which the King and Queen ſhall kiſs the Book. 

IT was alſo thereby enacted, That the ſame Oath 
ſhall be, in like Manner, adminiſtered to every King 
or Queen who ſhall ſucceed to the Imperial Crown of 
this Realm, at their Coronations.”? 

By another “ Act it was alſo enafted, © Tnar no: 
Papiſt, or Perſon marrying a Papiſt, ſhall enjoy the 
Crown, or exerciſe any regal Power. Thar eve 
King and Queen, who ſhall ſucceed to the Crown, ſhall 
on the firit Day of the Meeting of the firſt Parlia- 
ment next after his or her coming to the Crown, ſit- 
ting on the Throne in the Houſe of Peers, in the Pre- 
ſence of the Lords and Commons; or at his or her 
Coronation, before ſuch Perſon who ſhall adminifter 
the Coronation- Oath, at the Time of taking the ſame; 
which ſhall firſt happen; ſubſcribe, and repeat, the 
Declaration mentioned in the Statute of the zoth of 
Charles the Second, for preſerving the King's Perſon and 
Government, by diſabling Papiſis from ſitting in either Houſe 
of Parliament. And Thar, if ſuch King or Queen 
ſhall be under the Age of twelve Years, he or ſhe 
ſhall ſubſcribe the ſame Declaration at his or her Co- 
ronation, on the firſt Day of the Meeting of the firft 
Parliament, which ſhall firſt happen after he or ſhe 
ſhall have attained the. Age of twelve Years.” The 
Statutes of the 12th, and of the 12th and 13th of 
Willam the Third, have a farther Settlement of the 

Crown. 


See Vol. III. 2. 37. 
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A. D. Crown than what was made by the Declaration * of 
1689. Right ; and have alſo ordained, ©* That the Perſon 


who enjoys. the Crown ſhall be in Communion with. 
the Church of England.” | 

Tu Commons were not permitted to aſſiſt with 
the Lords in the ceremonial Part of the Coronation ;. 
becauſe his Majeſty thought it was not convenient for 
the Commons to bear any Part in the Proceſſion ; 
though he appointed a Gallery in the Abbey, and ano- 
ther in Weftminfler-hall, with a Dinner for them in the 
Court of Exchequer, at the Solemnity. However, the 
Commons had a Proceſſion of their own, the Day 
after the Coronation, when the whole Houſe walked 
in a Body from Weſtmin/ler-hall to the Banquetting- 
Houſe, to congratulate their Majeſties on that happy 
Occaſion. 'The Speaker ſpared neither Praiſes nor 
Prayers, which he concluded in theſe Words, May 
the Luſtre of both your Names, ſo far outſhine the 
Glory of your Predeceſſors, that the Memory of their 
| can Actions may be forgotten, and your Pub no 
longer date the Eſtabliſhment of their Laws and Li- 
berties from St. Edward's +F Days; but from the moſt 
auſpicious Reign of King Villiam and Queen Mary.” 

THe Hearth-money Duty produced annually 
245,000 J. but it was conſidered as a Badge of Slavery 
on the whole People; and was therefore aboliſhed by 
Parliament. The Bill of Indemnity was oppoſed by the 
Whigs, who had been diſappointed in their Attempt 
concerning the Militia. The Succeſſion of the Crown 


on the Houſe of Hanover was oppoſed by the Tories; 


and the Fears of a Popiſh Succeſſor were diſſipated bv 
the Birth of Villiam Duke of Glouceſter, Son of the 
Prince and Princeſs of Denmark, on the 27th of July; 
and the Succeſſion was carried no farther at this 

Time. 
AcTs were paſled for reverſing the Attainders of 
Lord 4 Ruſſel, Colonel & Algernon Sydney, Sir Thomas 
[24th Armſtrong, 


See Vol. III. p. 37. + See Vol. I. p. 155, 156,. 
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22 * Lady Alicia Liflet, and Aldermanſ Corniſb; A. D. 


whoſe 


xecutions were now called Murders, as alſo 1689. 


for reverſing the Judgments given againſt Mr. Samue/ 


Fohnſon F, Titus Oates ||, and others. Mr. 7ohnſor 
was recommended to his Majeſty for Eccleſiaſtical Pre- 
ferment : And Oates obtained a Pardon with a Penſion 
of 51. a Week. But the Memory of the poor Duke 
of Monmouth ſeemcd forgot : His Attainder was un- 
reverſed, nor even his Children reſtored to his Ho- 
nours ; though they were loſt for unſucceſsfully at-. 
tempting what the Prince of Orange had ſucceſsfully 
accompliſhed. 

As Lexis the Fourteenth had ſent King James into 
Ireland, the Houſe of Commons addreſſed King #7. 
lam to declare War againſt France, and promiſed to 
ſupport him to go through with the ſame. A Procla- 
mation was publiſhed to encourage the French Proteſtants . 
to tranſport themſelves into England, where great Num- 
bers arrived, and received that kind Entertainment which 
Queen Elizabeth ¶ gave to the Wallons, whom the In- 
quiſition had driven out of the Low-Countries, This 
was followed by the Declaration of War againſt France 
on the 7th of May; which was drawn up by*Mr. 
Somers, and ſet forth, That the French Monarch was the- 
common Enemy of the Chriſtian World ; and that his 
Ma'teſty was called upon, by his Allies, to take up 
Arms againſt him, who had alſo done many Injuries to 
the Subjects of England: That he had encroached upon 
their Newfoundland Trade and Fiſhery ; invaded the 
Caribbee- lands; and ſeized New-York, and Hudſon's - 
Bay; while he was. negociating in Erg/and a Treaty of 
Neutrality in America : That he had prohibited the Im- 
portation of great Part of the Exgliſbꝰ Manufactures, and 
intended to deſtroy the Trade of England: That he had 
diſputed the Right of the Flag; and unchriſtianly per- 
ſecuted many £n24/5 Proteſtant Subjects in France: 

That 


* See Vol. III. p. 240. + Bid. p. 281. 1 1bid. 
p. 285. F lbid. p. 37, 297. || Ibid. p. 268. H See. 
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A. D. That he had for ſome Years paſt endeavoured to over” 
1689. throw the Government of England; and was promoting 
— the utter Extirpation of the loyal Subjects of Ireland. 

THr1s War was commenced, before it was declared, 
by an Engagement between the Erg// and French Fleets 
on the Coaſt of Ireland; in which Kingdom the abdi- 
cated Monarch was ſpreading all the Calamities of 
War; while an Inſurrection was made in his Favour 
in Scotland. | 
Aﬀairs THE Scotch Biſhops, and pou Clergy, were de- 
in Scot-voted to King James; which was fatal even to Epiſ- 
und. copacy itſelf in that Kingdom, where the Duke of 
Hamilton was choſen Preſident of the Convention, which 
followed the Example of the Convention in England, 
by ſettling the Crown of Scotland in the ſame Manner 
as they had ſettled the Crown of England, and by turn- 
ing themſelves into a Parliament. Miiliam and Mary 
were proclaimed King and Queen of Scotland, the ſame 
Day as they were crowned King and Queen of Eng- 
land; but the Coronation Ceremony for Scotland“ was 
deferred till the 11th of May, when the Earl of Argyle, 
notwithſtanding the Attainder of his Father; Sir James 
Montgomery, and Sir John Dalrymple of Stair, as Com- 
miſſioners from the Scotch Convention to offer the Crown. 
to their Majeſties, had their public Reception at the 
Banquetting-Houſe in Whitehall, where their Majeſties 
accepted the Crown, and took the Coronation-Oath of 
Scotland. 4% 

By this Oath, their Majeſties ſwore, „to maintain 
the true Religion of Chriſt Jeſus, the Preaching of his 
Holy Word, and the due and right Miniſtration of the 
Sacraments, then received and preached within the 
Kingdom of Scotland: To aboliſh all falſe Religion 
contrary to the ſame; and to rule the People acoole 
to the Laws and Conſtitutions received in the Realm.; 
and to procure to the Kirk of God true and perſect 
Peace : And to root all Heretics and Enemies to the- 


true Worſhip of God, that ſhould be convicted by, the 
true 
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true Kirk of God, out of their Lands and Empire of A. D. 
Scotland.” Ihe Earl of Argyle tendered this Oath, 1689. 


which he ſpoke Word by Word directly, and their 
Majeſties repeated it after him; holding their right 
Hands up, after the Manner of taking Oaths in Scot- 
land. His Majeſty at the repeating the Clauſe in Rela- 
tion to the rooting out of Heretics, declared, “he did not 
mean by theſe Words to become a Perſecutor:” To which 


the Commiſſioners made Anſwer, „that neither the 


meaning of the Oath, nor the Law of Scotland import 


ed it: The King replied, “ He took it in that Senſe;“ 


and then the Coronation-Oath was ſigned by the King 
and Queen; after which, the Commiſſioners, and ſe- 
veral of the Scozch Nobility, kiſſed their Majeſties 
Hands. Indeed, by the Law of Scotland, no Man was 
to be proſecuted for his private Opinion ; for even 
obſtinate and convicted Heretics were only to be de- 
nounced Rebels or outlawed, whereby their moveable 
Eſlates were confiſcated. | 

THe Convention of Scotland alſo drew up a Decla- 
ration of their Rights *, and a State of the ee. , 
which they deſired might be redreſſed, and looked up- 
on as Matter of Bargain and Contra& with the King 
for the Crown; whereby they declared, that Prelacy, 
and Superiority of an Office in the Church above 
Preſbyters, is and has been a great and inſupportable 
Burthen to this Nation, and contrary to the Inclina- 
tions of the Generality of the People ever fince the Re- 
formation, they having reformed Popery by Preſbytery, 


and therefore ought to be aboliſhed,” This was a fa- 


tal Blow to Epiſcopacy in Scotland; which was claimed 
as a Right, though it ought to have been offered only 
as a Grievance, The Biſhops, and their Epiſcopal 
Adherents, left the Convention ; which, on the 5th of 


June, was turned into a Parliament, where the Earl of 


Crauford preſided. The Revenue was ſettled on the 


King for Life ; who could not oppoſe the Torrent of 
Preſbytery, if he had been inclined to ſupport Epiſcopacy, 
which 
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A. D. Which was now formally abolihed by Act of Parliament 
1689. on the 1ſt of Zu, after it had exiſted “ ſeveral Years in 
Scotland, and Presbytery was reſtored to the Government 


of the Kirk after it had been long ſuppreſſed. 

Tre Duke of Hamilton was made the King's Com- 
miſſioner, and Lord Meluil was appointed ſole Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, where a ſtrong Party ftill 
adhered to King James; though the Convention had 
declared he had forefaulted the Right of the Crown, 
which was renouncing the Family Root and Branch. 
The Duke of Gordon — Poſſeſſion of Ediulurgh-Caſtle 
for the abdicated Monarch; and the Viſcount Dundee 
$0! together a conſiderable Body of Gentlemen, with 

ome thouſands of Highlanders, who invited King 
James to quit Treland, and come over to Scotland. Lieu- 
tenant- General Mackay commanded the Forces for 
King William in Scotland, who left Sir John Lancer to 
beſiege the Caltle of Edinburgh; while the General pur- 
ſued Lord Dundee into the Highlands, and brought him 
to an Engagement after a very laborious March. 'The 
two Armies met, on the 26th of May, at Alikcranky, 


a few Miles above Dunke/d in the Shire of Perth. Mac- 


Fay had 4000 Foot, and 4 Troops of Horſe : But 
Dundee had 6300 Foot, and 100 Horſe ; with which 
he broke through the Enemy, and obliged Mackay to 
retire in Diſorder, who expected to have been totally 


defeated, when Lord Dundee was killed by a random 


Shot, whoſe ſingle Loſs diſanimated his Men, and 
gave Mackay the Victory. The Loſs on both Sides was 
exaggerated: But if Dundee had lived, he might have 
ſecured Scotland for King James, which would have 
prevented King Viiliam from ſending any Forces, or 
going himſelf to Ireland: For this Nobleman was fo 
well qualified to command the intractable Highlanders, 
that his Victory was reported and believed for ſome 
Time at Edinburyh, where the Parliament was in the 
utmoſt Conſternation, and the Miniſtry thought of 
abandoning the Government, till their Fears were 

| diſſipated 
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diſſipated by the unexpected Death of Dundee, and the 
Succeſs of Mackay. e 

Tre Duke of Gordon defended Edinburgh Caſtle 
till the 13th of June, when he ſurrendered up that 
important Fortreſs, with all his Garriſon, upon Con- 
dition that their Lives ſhould be ſpared. The Lords 
Dunmore, Tarbat, and Lowat, with ſome others, were 
ſecured as diſaffected Perſons. A Fort was ſoon after 
built at /zne.-/:c5y, which was called Fort Wilkam, and 
ſerved to cut off the Communication between the Nor- 
thern and Southern Highlanders, The Party for King 
James were unable to make any conſiderable Reſiſtance 
after the Death of Lord Dundee, and the Deſign was 
renewed for uniting the two Kingdoms ; oh the 
whole Iſland of Great-Britain acknowledged the Sove - 
reignty of ys. William, and ſubmitted to his Govern- 
ment. But Jre/and was ſo far from following the Exam- 
ple of Scotland, that it was more than two — before 
that Kingdom was entirely reduced to Obedience. 

As King Villiam“ was attended by many Perſons 


A. D. 
1689. 


— — 


A air: 


of Diſtinction into England; ſo King James was at- in Ire - 
tended into Ireland, by the Duke of Berwick, and his land. 


Brother; the Marquis of Powis, whom he had creat- 
ed a Duke; the Earls of Dower, Melfort, Abercorn, and 
Seaforth ; the Lords Henry and Thomas Howard ; the 
Lords Drummond, Dungan, Frendraught, Buchan, Hunſ- 
don, and Brittas; the Biſhops of Cheſter, and Galway; 
and the late Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert ; with eleven 
Baronets, 14 Colonels, 6 Lieutenant-Colonels, and 16 
Majors, who were all Enghfh, Scotch, and Trib. The 

rincipal French Officers were, the Marquis 4 Eftrades ; 

Ir. 4 Roxen, Marſhal de Camp; and three Lieutenant- 


Generals; with Mr. 4 Avaux, as Ambaſſador ; who 


entirely governed the unhappy Monarch their King 


had ſo powerfully aſſiſted. 


Tae State of Jreland F was very favourable to 
King James, whoſe Deputy Tyrconnel had diſarmed all 


the 
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A. D-the Proteſtants in one Day, and had formed an Army 
1639. of Papiſts amounting to 30,c00 Foot and 8000 Horie ; 


which were ſufficient to ſwallow up thoſe in the North, 
who had taken up Arms, and declared for the new 
Government. The Calamitics of * 1641 were appre- 


hended by the Proteſtants, who were threatened with 


another general Maſlacre by the Papiſts, in revenge 
for what they had ſuffered under O:#ver Cromavell t, 
and many of them ; the Kingdom, rather than 
be Spectators of its Deſtruction; while others ran to- 
gether for their own Defence in the Southern and Nor- 
thern Provinces of Munſter and Ulſer. 

Kix James made his public Entrance into Dub/n, 
on the 24th of March, with all the Oſtentation of a 
Conqueror; where he new-modelled the Council, 
created Tyrcennel a Duke, and iſſued ſeveral Proclamations 
for raiſing the Value of Vi Money, ſupplying the 
Army, and aſſembling a Parliament to meet at Dublin 
on the 7th of May. The King acted like a Prieſt, and 
made himſelf deteſted by the Proteſtants, who were 
moſt numerous in U/ter, where they held Derry, and 
ſome other Places for King William. They even ven- 
tured into the Field: But were, defeated by General 
Hamilton, at Dromore in the County of Down, and ob- 
liged to retreat in their ſtrong Holds ; which encouraged 
King James to march towards the North, with 20,000 
Men, to force them to his Obedience. He took K/- 
more and Colerain ; after which, he inveſted Derry, 
where the Inhabitants prepared for a noble Defence. 
Tux City of Derry, or Londonderry, is the Capital 
of the County, and fituated on the River Mourn, five 
Miles South of the Lake or Bay of Loughfoyle, 104 
Miles North-Weſt of Dublin. King Villiam had ap- 
pointed Colonel Lundy, Governor of this important 
Place; and for its better Defence had ſent two Regi- 
ments from England, under the Command of Colonel 
Cunningham and Colonel Richards, who never landed 
their Men ; and, together with Lundy, ſhamefully aban- 


doned 
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doned the Citizens to the Fury of a Siege. There A. D. 
were about 7000 fighting Men in the Town, who took 1689. 
Courage from Deſpair, and were determined to ſacri- 
fice their Lives rather than ſurrender the Town, which 
was inveſted by King James on the 18th of April, and 
gallantly detended by a Clergyman, when it was 
meanly deſerted by the Governor. This reverend Pa- 
triot was Mr. Walker, Rector of Donahmore, in the 
County of Tyrone, who had commanded a Regiment 
of his own raiſing, and took upon him the Government 
of the City, in Conjunction with Major Baker ; who 
maintained the Place till it was happily relieved on 
the zoth of July. | | 
THEY had only twenty Guns; and ten Days Proviſi - 
ons; which made them implore a ſpeedy Aſſiſtance from 
England; and their uncommon Spirit made King Zames 
retire from the Seige on the 2gth of April, to meet his 
Parliament at Dublin ; while Marſhal de Rozen, continued 
the Siege. Major General Kirk was ſent from £&»g/and 
to relieve Derry: But his Loyalty was ſuſpected on Ac- 
count of his ſanguinary * Conduct to the unhappy 
Adherents of the Duke of Monmouth ; notwithſtanding 
he had deſerted that Monarch in whoſe Cauſe he had 
v all his Infamy. He had Men, Stores, and 
roviſions, to relieve the Beſieged, who were reduced 
to ſuch Extremities of Famine, that they were glad to 
feed on Rats, Tallow, and Hides. They all, to a 
Man, acted like Romans though the Proteſtants for 
thirty Miles round, were ſtript, and drove under 
the Walls of Derry, to ſtarve before the Eyes of the 
Beſieged. This Act was done by a French Officer, 
and not countermanded by King James; though 
it was contrary to every Act of Humanity, and many 
of theſe unfortunate People periſhed with Cold, Hun- 
ger, and Thirſt ; while. their Eſtates, Farms, and 
Habitations, were. plundered, ruined, and deſolated, 
by the. ſtraggling Soldiers, Rapparees, and Pilferers, 
who went from the Army, followed the Camp, and 


obeyed 
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A. D. obeyed the Council. At laſt, Kirk happily ſent three 
x689. Ships to the Relief of the Town on the 2gth of Ju; 


which obliged the French General to raiſe the Siege on 
the zoth. The Garriſon loſt about zoco Men; and 
the Beſiegers about 8000, who committed unparalleled 
Barbarities in their Retreat; while Mr. Walker em- 
barked for England with an Addreſs of Thanks to their 
Majeſties. 

Tus Inhabitants of Jnniſtillin, in the County of 
Fermanagh, diſtinguiſhed themſelves like thoſe of Derry; 
and, with 2000 Men commanded by Colonel Berry, 
defeated 6000 riß commanded by General Mackarty, 
near Newton-Butler, on the ſame Day that Derry was 
relieved ; after which they defeated 5000 Jri/þ in their 
March to Sligo. 

No ſooner had James landed in Jre/and with the 
French Forces, than he was followed by another Fleet 
of 28 Men of War, and 5 Fireſhips, with a great 
Number of Traſport-Ships, under the Command of 
Monſieur Chateau Renaud; who was perceived by Ad- 
miral Herbert, with 19 Men of War, on the zoth of 
of April, as he lay at Anchor in Bantry-Bay in the 
County of Cork. The French Admiral came out of the 
Bay, and began the Engagement, which continued two 
Hours with great Warmth, though with little Loſs on 
either Side : But the French Admiral kept the Sea, land- 
ed 5000 Men, and returned unmoleſted to Breſt ; 
boaſting a Victory over the Erghþ Admiral, who re- 
ceived the Thanks of the Houſe of Commons, and was 
created Earl of Torrington for his Bravery. 

Kix James met the /r;4þ Parliament in Dublin, on 
the 7th of May; which was compoſed of Papiſts, who 
were Slaves to his Will, and many of them the De- 
ſcendants of the forfeiting Perſons in 1641, who had 
no Freeholds or Eſtates in the Kingdom. The King 
told this Parliament, ©* he had always been for Liberty 
of Conſcience ; and that nothing ſhould ever perſuade 
him to alter his Mind; for he would have no other 
Teft but that of Loyalty.” He boaſted of the Aſſiſtance 
he had rcceived from France ; and that it ſhould —_ 
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chief Study to make all his People happy. The Par- A. D 
liament recognized the Title of = James, and de- 889, 


clared King William an Uſurper. They repealed the 
Ad of Settlement of 1662, under which many Thouſands 
of Proteſtants had purchaſed Poſſeſſions, and were now 
ſuddenly deprived of them; whereby Property was to 
receive ſuch an Alteration, that Lords were to be Beg- 
gars, and Beggars Lords, This was violently pullin 

down the Pale of Law, in a Manner never heard o 
before among the Profeſſors of Chriſtianity : It wound- 
ed national Faith, and ſtabbed public Credit ; while it 
broke the Merchant at Home, and defrauded the Mer- 
chant abroad ; ruined the Farmer, and impoveriſhed 
the Manufacturer. The Rapparees, or armed Mob, 
deprived the Proteſtants of all their moveable Eftates ; 
and the Parliament deprived them of all their Lands 
and Tenements, which they had wonderfully improved. 
By this At, King James ſeemed to juſtify the Grand 
Iriſb Rebellion in 1641 : And this was followed by an 

Ad of Attainder, which exceeded the Proſcriptions of 
Sylla. They attainted of Rebellion no leſs than two 
1 one Duke, 16 Earls, 20 Viſcounts, one 
Viſcounteſs, 7 Biſhops, 26 Barons, 3 Baronets, 51 
Knights, 83 Clergymen, and 2223 33 ita Who 
were all declared Traitors, and their Eſtates confiſcat- 
ed, or plundered. Zyrconnel had 20, ooo J. a Year 
granted him out of the forfeited Eſtates; and the Ting 
had 20, ooo l. a Month: Many hundreds of poor 
People were murdered in cold Blood by the Popiſh Sol- 
diers; while the Rich were robbed of their Eſtates, 
and the Popiſh Prieſts enabled to collect the T'ythes 
which were payable by Papiſts. 

Tuis Jricb Parliament fat only from the 7th of May, 
to the zoth of July; and yet, in that ſhort Time, 
they entirely deſtroyed the Settlement of Ireland, by 
expelling the Proteſtant Clergy from their Livings, and 
the Laity from their Inheritances. They would have 
Ireland independent of England; and wanted to repeal 
the Statute commonly called Poynings * Ad. Public 


Robberies 
* See Vol, IL p. 19. 
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A. D. Robberies were committed under the Name of free 
1689. Puarterings ; and though Protections were ſold to the 


— 
⁊ u 
land. Londonderry. They repreſented the diſtreſſed Condition 


Proteſtants, they were diſregarded by the Papiſts. The 
Prerogative was proſſitutec in Coining baſe Money, 
to the Value of near a Million Sterling; ſo that Braſs 
went for Gold; though the intrinſic Value of what was 
to paſs for five Pounds, was not worth above Four- 

ence: And Proclamation-Rates were put upon ſuch 
Merchantable Goods as could produce the moſt Money. 

Tus Univerſity of Dublin was turned into a Garri- 


ſon ; and all the public Schools in the Kingdom given 


to Papiſts, who likewiſe ſeized upon all the Proteſtant 
Churches. The Proteſtants, at laſt, were forbid to 
aſſemble together, on Pain of Death ; ſo that it ſeemed 
determined, to hang one half of them, and ftarve 
the other. But while they ſuffered ſo much from the 
Parliament of '/re/and, their Protection was not neg- 
leted by the Parliament of England, who made the 
Iriþ Affairs a conſiderable Article in their Proceedings. 

Tux Commons made an Inquiry about the Delays 


in ſending Relief over to Jreland, and particularly to 


of that Kingdom to their Majeſties, and recommended 


a Proviſion to be made for the unhappy Sufferers who 


had eſcaped into Exgliand. But theſe neceſſary Mea- 
ſures were retarded by the miniſterial Opponents, who 
wanted to remove the Marquiſſes of Hallifax and Car- 
marthen, from their Employments ; which occaſioned 
the King to go to the Houle of Peers, and deſire them 
to expedite the public Buſineſs. | 

Tu gallant Doctor Walker arrived at Whitehall 


from Londonderry, and had 5000 J. immediately given 


him for his Services, with large Promiſes of greater 
Rewards. The Succours intended for Jre/and were 


haſtened, and the chief Command was given to the 


Duke of Schomberg, who took a ſolemn Leave of the 
Houſe of Commons in Perſon, on the 15th of July, to 
thank them for their magnificent Preſent of 100,000/. 
and to aſſure them he ſhould freely expoſe his Life in 
the King's Service and theirs, His Majeſty _ - | 
ettle 
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ſettled 5000 . a Year upon his Grace and his Heirs, A. n. 
in Lieu of the like Revenues which he had loſt in France 1689. 


and Germany : But he had little Enjoyment of theſe 
Grants; for he went directly to Cheſfer to prepare for 
his Expedition into vreland, where he periſhed in 
Battle. | 

LUNDEE, Cunningham, and Richards, were charg- 
ed with Treachery for deſerting the Inhabitants of 
Derry : But they all took Care for their Security and 
Liberty, without the Trouble of a Trial; nor was Kirk 
ſo much as cenſured for his Negligence in relieving 
the Town. 

Tu Crown was in a neceſſitous State, and the King 
was extremely deſirous of a ſettled Revenue; for he 
thought the Power of the Sceptre baking without that of 
the Purſe: And the Princeſs of Denmark had her Friends, 
who propoſed to augment her Settlement; which oc- 
caſioned a perpetual Difference between her and the 
Queen; and, according to the Dutcheſs of. Marlborough, 
occaſioned the King, on the zoth of Auguſt, to cloſe 
the Seſſion, by adjourning the Parliament to the 2oth 


of September, which was not aſſembled again till the 
19th of Odober. | 


Tur Parliament of Exgland had raiſed 18 Regiments Affairs 
of Foot, and five of Horſe, for the Reduction of [re-in bre- 
land, where they allowed King James a ſufficient Lei-. 


{ure to render himſelf invincible : Nor could the Troops 
under Marſhal Schorrberg ſet fail from Chefter and Liwer- 
pool till the 12th of Auguſt, when he. was obliged ta 
go over with one half 87 the Forces, and without the 
neceſſary Artillery, or any Convoy. He met with a 
favourable Paſſage, and arrived, without any Inter- 
ruption, on the 13th, in Carrickfergus Bay, in the Coun. 
ty of Antrim, where he ſafely landed his Men, and im- 
mediately beſieged the Town of Carrickfergus, which 
ſurrendered the 27th. 

Tre Marſhal was joined by the reſt of his Farces. 
on the 3ziſt: But, inſtead of 23,000 Men, they were, 
only 14000; and he ſtill wanted his Artillery, which 
he ordered to meet him at Carlingfurd, and dire d ed 

Vor. IV. D hi- 
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A. D. his March towards that Town. The Duke of Berwick 
1689. withdrew from Newry, and left the Town in Aſhes, on 
the 1 of Marſhal Schomberg: But General Rozen 
waited for him at Drogheda with a ſuperior Force ; 
which obliged the Marſhal to encamp at Dundalk, 
among Bogs and Rivers, where he loſt the Flower of 

his Army by Sickneſs. 

CoLoxeL Sarsfield took Sligo for King James; and 
Marſhal Schomberg was joined by four Regiments from 
Scotland: But the Campaign ended without a Battle; 
though the Erg/zf Troops ſuffered as much from the 
Dampneſs of the Soil, and Inclemency of the Wea- 
ther, as if they had come to an Engagement. 

Aﬀairs Tre War in Germany had been carried on with 
«broad. great Slaughter : the Emperor was alſo victorious over 
the Turks: But the King of Spain made very feeble 
Attempts againſt France. Pope Innocent XI. died on 
the 12th of Auguſt ; and was ſucceeded by Cardinal Peter 
Ottoboni, by the Name of Alexander VIII. who was a 
Venetian, and at his Election ſeemed as much attached 
to France, as his Predeceſſor had been attached to her 
Enemies: But, after Lewis had reſtored Avignon to the 


Patriniony of the Church, the Pontiff grew diſreſpect- 


ful to the King, and refuſed to confirm Cardinal Fur- 

Hemburg in the See of Cologre. 
Again Kine William had loſt much of his Popularity, by 
in Eng- a Reſervedneſs ſhewn to thoſe who had eſtabliſhed him 
laua. on the Throne, by aboliſhing Epiſcopacy in Scotland, 

and by laying out Money in the Purchaſe of Kenfing- 
ton-Palace, and beautifying Hampton-Court for his Reſi- 
dence, when the Nation was plunged in an expenſive 
War. He was adviſed to aſſume a more open Deport- 
ment, and made a Party among the Sportſmen at Neau- 
market ; after which, he viſited the Univerſity of Cam- 
Bridge; and dined with the City Magiſtrates | on his 
Return to Londen, when he condeſcended to be the 
Sovereign Maſter of the Grocers Company. But all 
this was not ſufficient to recommend him to the Po- 
pulace like Charles the Second, and many Controver- 
ſies aroſe as the Time approached for taking the on 
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of Allegiance to the new Government, which were A. D. 
taken by ſome Clergymen as only to a King de Facto; 1 689. 


and refuſed by others, who were branded with the 
Name of Norjurors, as they thought only of a King 
de Jure. 

Tur Nonjuring Biſhops were ſuſpended purſuant 
to the Act; and Lake of Chicheſter, on his Death-bed, 
declared for the Doctrine of Non-Refiflance and Poſſive- 
Obedience. But the Comprehenſicn Project was carried 
on, and a Convocation aſſembled in the Teru/alem- 
Chamber at Weſtminſter; when the Comprehenſioners 
were defeated in their Views by the Anti-Court Cler- 
gymen, who choſe Doctor Jane for their Prolocutor, 
and would hear of no Alterations or Innovations in 
the Form of Church-Worſhip, whereby the intended 
Reconciliation with the Diſſenters was rendered im- 
practicable, | y- 

Tux Parliament was reaſſembled, on the 19th of 
Octeber, when his Majefty made a Speech, which, Mr. 
Oldmixon ſays, was compoſed in French by the King 
himſelf, who imagined, that when Minifters drew u 
Speeches, they had their own private Interefts in View. 
The Marquis of Ha/kfax had reſigned the Office of 
Speaker to the Lords; and Lord Chief Baron Atkins 
officiated in his Room, who read over the Tranſlation 
of the King's Speech to both Houſes, whereby he 
intimated the Neceſſity of large Supplies for carrying on 
the War, and reminded them how far he had expoſed 
himſelf to reſcue the Nation: He told them of a ge- 
neral Meeting to be held next Month at the Hague, of 
all the confederate Princes and States, to concert Mea- 
ſures for the next Campaign : And he again recom- 
mended the Diſpatch of a Bill of Indemnity. 

THe late Adjournment was turned into a ſhort Pro- 
rogation, to avoid the Revival of the late Debates :- 
But if Whig and Tory oppoſed one another, they con- 
curred in obliging the King every Way, except the Bill 
of Indemnity, The Commons thanked Doctor Walker 
for his Detence of Derry, when it was ſhamefully, if 
not perfidiouſly, deſerted by thoſe to whoſe Care it was 
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committed ; and they addreſſed the King, that 10,000/. 
might be paid for the preſcnt Relief of the Inhabi- 
tants. They made Inquiries into the Miſcarriages in 
Ireland; the Abuſes in victualling the Navy; and neg- 
lect of Convoys. They granted 1, 400, ooo J. to be 
raiſed by a Land- tax of two Shillings in the Pound 
for one Vear; and the Royal Aſſent was given to that 
Bill, on the 16th of Nevember, when it was alſo given 
to the Bill * of Rights, And the Tories alſo got a 
Revenue of 50,000/. a Year ſettled: upon the Princeſs 
of Denmark; which rendered her independant of the 
King, who could not get a ſufficient Revenue ſettled 
upon him for Life. oa | 

THz Proceedings, on the Corporation-Bill were 
renewed with great Warmth by the Whigs, who 
were not content with a bare Reſtitution of Corpora- 
tions to the State they were in, at the Year 1675 : 
But the Tide had ſhifted m Favour of the Tories, who 
ſucceded in this, as well as in the Bi of Indemnity, 
which paſſed the Commons without the deſired Clauſe 
for inflicting Pains and Penalties on ſuch Perſons as 
ſhould be excepted. 

SEVERAL Acts were paſſed this Seſſion ; particu- 
larly, to raiſe a third Shilling upon Land: 2d. For an 
additional Poll : 34. For the better Security and Re- 
lief of the Iriſb Proteſtants, which declared that all 
Perſons who oppoſed their Majeſties were Rebels, and 
that the Acts of the Iii Parliament were null and void. 
But notwithſtanding the Devotion of the Exgliſb Par- 
liament to King Villiam, and their unprecedented 
Lengths in impdveriſhing the People by a Multiplicity 
of Taxes, they were to be diſſolved, at the End of 
their ſecond Mectirg, like the Convention + which re- 
ſtored King Chari, the Second. 

T's Kiny, came '0the Houſe of Peers on the 27th 
of anus), ad told them in his Speech, © That it 
was a ver) ſenſibe Afflietior to him, to tee his good 
People iurthencd with heavy Taxes : But, ſince the 

ſpeedy 
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ſpeedy Recovery of Ireland was the only Means to eaſe \ . D. 
them, he reſolved to go thither in Perſon, to reduce 1690- 


that Kingdom.” Lord Chief Baron Atkins prorogued 
the Parliament to the 2d-of Apri/; but the Proroga- 
tion was followed by a Diſſolution, on the 6th of 
February; and a new Parliament fummoned to meet at 
We/tminfter, on the 20th of March. 

Tre Animoſities of Parties had involved the King 
in ſo many Difficulties, that as he knew not which 
Party to Truſt, he wiſhed himſelf out of England, and 
had deſperatcly reſolved to go over to Holland, betoie 
he thought of going to Jre/and, He was taught to 
entertain a Jealouſy of the Whigs; and to believe the 
Tories were forming another Revolution for re- 
admitting King James: But the Whigs aſcnbed 
the Diſſolution of the Parliament to the Influence of 
the Tories; and ſaid, they perſuaded him to expoſe 
his Perſon in the [+4 War, in Hopes he would never 
return to England. This was ſtigmatizing the Tories 
as Jacobites; and the Tories retorted upon the Whigs 
publicans. "Theſe mutual b 
were atwmded wich unfairer Practices, during the now 
Eleftons, which went in Favour of the Tories: But, 


before the Parlament met, there were ſeveral Altera- 


toms at Court. "The Marquis of Hallfax reſigned 
the Privy-Scal, which was pat in Commiſion - But 
three Whigs were removed from the Treaſury, to make 
Reom for the Tories; whovte Party was alfo introduc- 
ed to the Admaralty Board, where Lord Torrington was 
to make Room for the Earl of Pexbrake ; 

which gave both Parties an Equality of Power. © 
Tur ſecond Parliament met at Weſtminſter, on the 
zoth of March, when the Tories had ſuch a Majority 
in the Houſe of Commons that they choſe Sir John 
Trevor their Speaker, wha ſupplanted Mr. Porzu/e in 


the ſame Manner as Mr. Pole had ſupplanted him. 


The new Speaker was an avowed Tory, who undertook 
to buy a Majority, which the King thought neccflary 
ſrom the Corruption of the Age, and opened the Set- 
ion with a Speech, importing,“ That he continued 

3 his 
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A. D. his Reſolution of going to Ireland; and wanted their 
x690. Aſſiſtance to proſecute the War: That he deſired they 


would make a Settlement of the Revenue ; and that 
he was contented to have it raiſed by a Fund of Cre- 
dit: That, inſtead of an Act of Indemnity, he 
would ſend them an Act of Grace, with few Ex- 
ceptions, that he might leave no Colour of Excuſe 
for raiſing Diſturbances in his Abſence : That he re- 
commended to their Conſideration an Union with Scot- 
land : That he ſhould leave the Adminiſtration of the 
Government in the Hands of the Queen: And that he 
hoped they would not be engaged in Debates, when 
their Enemies ſhould be in the Field.” 

Tus Condeſcenſion of the Parliament was to keep 
equal Pace with the Grace of the King, whoſe Ne- 
ceſſities were anſwered with ſuch Expedients, that 
there was no Objection to Anticipations, and the Re- 
venue was continued for four Vears; while the Votes 
were now ordered to be printed. The Whigs relaxed 
in their uſual Confidence; and Sir Charles Sedley diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by a Speech againſt Penſions and Pla- 
ces, wherein he ſaid, His Majeſty was a young 
King encompaſſed by a Company of crafty old Cour- 
tiers, whoſe Penſions were too great for the public 
Calamity : And it was a Scandal, that a Government 


ſo ſick at Heart, ſhould look ſo well in the Face.“ 


But no Attention was paid to this Glare of Patriotiſm ; 
and the Abjuration-Bill was rejeQed ; though the Royal 
Aſſent was given to ſeveral Ads; among which were, 
iſt, The Act for recognizing the King and Queen; 
whereby the Tories gave the laſt Hand to the new 
Settlement, which they had repreſented as illegal. 
2d. The Act for the Exerciſe of the Government by 
the Queen, during the Abſence of the King. 3d! The 
Act tor reverſing the Judgment on a N Warranto 
againſt the City of London. 4th. The Act for a free 
and general Pardon, out of which the Marquis of 
Poabis; the Earls of Huntingdon, Sunderland, Melfort, 
and Ca/i/emain ; the Biſhops of Durham, and St. a” > 

So 
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the Lords Hoxward, Dover, and Jefferies ; with Colo- A. D. 
nel Lundee, Sir Roger L'Efirange, and 18 others, were 1590: 


excepted. : 

Tae Earl of Shrewſbury reſigned the Seals, when 
the Abjuration-Oath was rejected; and the King put 
an End to the Seſſion on the 23d of May, by Ad- 
journment, which was followed by three Prorogations ; 
ſo that the Parliament was not aſſembled again till the 
2d. of October. The Queen was now become the Idol 
of the Tories: The Dutch Army was ſtill in England: 
and the Navy preſented an Addre's of Loyalty ; 
which made every Thing quiet at Home, while the 
King ſet out for /re/and on the 4th of June, attended 
by Prince George of Denmark ; the Duke of Ormond ; 
the Earls of Oxford, Scarborough, and Mancheſter ; with 
ſeveral other Perſons of Diſtinction, who arrived ſaſe 
with his Majeſty at Carrickfergus on the t1th, and were 
met the next Day by Duke Schomberg at Belfaſt. 

Tus Duke of Hamilton, and Far of Argyle, were 
at the Head of the Adminiftration for Scotland, where 
a Body of the Highlanders were ſtill in Arms after the 
Death of Lord Dundee. The warm Jacobites formed 
a Coalition with ſome diſappointed Preſbyterians, and 
entered into an Engagement to force King Wilkam to 
fulfil the Conditions on which he accepted «the Go- 
vernment, or to bring on the Reſtoration of King 
Fames, The Scotch Parliament paſſed ſome Acts for 
reſcinding the King's Supremacy over the Church ; 
for replacing the ſurviving Miniſters of thoſe who had 
been eftel in 1661 ® and 1662; for repealing the 
Articles ; and for the Eſtabliſhment o Preſbytery 
as the national Church. The King adopted Preſby- 
tery in Scotland for the ſame Convenience that he 
favoured the Tories in England; and he ſent Sir Tho- 
mas Levingſlon, a Dutchman, to ſuppreſs the Highlan. 
ders, who ftill continued in Arms, after the Death of 
Lord Dundee, under the Command of Colonel Buchar. 

| | D 4 The 
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A. D. The Highlanders aſſembled at Strathſpey, in the Coun- 
ty of Murray, ard conſiſted of about 2000 Men, who 


intended to penctrate into the Lowlands : But were 

met and defeated by Lewingfton, with the Loſs of 500 

Men killed, and 100 taken Priſoners ; which diſabled 
them from making any farther Reſiſtance, 

Affairs Kine William had given public Notice to all Eu- 


an Ir 


Ling, oe, that he intended to command in Ireland himſelf ; 


which implied, that this was to be a deciſive Campaign, 
and occaſioned the French Monarch to ſend a farther 


aud oblged King 7: 
wing the fame Spirits to his Men. | 
Rino Wilkemnevewed his Forces at LonghGrichlond, 
in 2 of Dor, which be found to conſiſt of- 
Engliſh, Dutch, French, Danes, and Germans, who made 
up an Army of 36, ooo effective Men Ihe /r/4 Ar 
my retreated from 4therdee, in the County of Lowth, 
on the Approach of King William, and encamped on 
the South-ſide of the River Boyne, near Drogheda, where 
they compoſed an Army of 8000 French and 18,090 
Iriſh, in all 26, ooo Men; with which King James was 
obſtinately reſolved to hazard a gencral Battle, and 
make one grand Effort for the Recovery of his Crown ; 
though contrary to the Advice ef all his Officers, 
who defired him to ſtrengthen the Garrifons, and wait 
tor a tarther Reinforcement from France. 1 
HE 
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Taz River Boyne flowed between the two Armies; A. D. 
and, notwithſtanding James was very advantageouſly 22 
ſituated, King Milliam was determined to paſs the Ri- 
ver, and give Battle to his Enemy, who was the Fa- 
ther of his Wife, and the Brother of his Mother:; 
though this Reſolution was oppoſed by Marſhal Schom- 
berg. The two Monarchs were to contend for three 
Kingdoms, with a Thirſt of Ambition, not unattended 
with a Spirit of Revenge; and this important Stake 
was to be decided on the iſt of July, which was a 
Day as fatal to King James, as the 3d of September * 
had been to his Brother, 39 Years before, at Vor- 
ceſler. | $23 Þ4 A d 
use IW:lliam-reconnoitred the Enemy the Eveni 
before the Battle, when be received a flight Wound 
from a Cannon-Ball, which grazed his right Shoulder, 
as it rebounded from a Bank; and it was reported that 
he was dead. As little Reſpect was paid to the Perſon 
of King James, who had ſeveral Tents, adjoining to 
his own, beat down by the Engliſi Cannon. But King 
- « William had his flight Wound dreſſed, ſhewed himſelf 
-* _- to the whole Army, and gave Orders to paſs the River 
early the next Morning. | | 
Tux Boyne was about Waiſt high, and King Viiliam 
forded it with his Army in three different Places; in 
which he found leſs Refiſtance than he expected: 
if But afterwards met with more Difficulties than he had 
* foreſeen; becauſe he had a Moraſs to march over, 
next to which there was a riſing Ground that formed 
> a natural Intrenchment. King William was at the Heag 
of his left Wing; with the Generals Xi, and Syd- 
A ney ; and his right Wing was headed by the Generals 
Douglas, young Schomberg, Portland, and Owerkirk : 
While Marſhal Schommberg directed the Center, which 
was all Infantry. Every Man wore a green Sprig in 
his Hat; and when the two Wings had paſſed the Ri- 
ver, they were followed by the. Cenfer, which was 
unſupported with Cavalry, and expoſed to ſuch Danger, 
| D 5 that 


* See Vol. III. p. 210, 


' proached by King James with 
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A. D. that Marſhal Scho 
1690. of Horſe, and then killed by a Muſket Ball from one 
of his own Men, which ſhot him in the Nape of his 


was firſt wounded by a Party 


Neck. The Ji Horſe, with the French and Sauiſi, 


who wore Pieces of white Paper in their Hats, behav- 


ed with great Courage: But the ri Infantry ſnewed 
ſuch Cowardice, that neither King James, Count Lau- 
run, or General Hamilton, could bring them to their 
Duty: While King Wilkam, and the Prince of Den- 
mark, with the Daniſh, Dutch, and Inishilhin Horſe, 
ſtruck them with ſuch Terror, that they ſhameſully 


Aled, and left Hamilton Priſoner ; who was upbraided 


by King Villiam for 8 his Honour, and re- 
eſerting his Poſt. The 
ſs of Marſhal Schomberg-had like to have been fatal 
to the Exgliſb Army; but his Death was nobly reveng- 
ed by his Son; and the 14 would never Face again, 
when Hamilton was taken. King James was not diſtin- 
guiſhed in the Action, and was adviſed by Lauzwun to fly 
to Dublin, while he conducted the Retreat; which ſeems 
to have been well executed: For the French and 1ri4þ 
loſt only 1500 common Men, with the Marquiſs 4 Hoc- 
quincourt, Lord Dongan, and Lord Carlingford. King Wil- 
liam loſt no more than 400 Men: But the Death of 
Marſhal Schomberg was an irreparable Loſs, who was 
Fourſcore and two when he died, in Defence of the 
Proteſtant * Religion, which he had always gloriouſly 
ſupported : And Doctor Halter, who had ſo nobly 
protected Derry, unhappily fell in this Engagement. 


- oOLTAIRE ſays, ** the French fought at the Battle 


of the Beyne; the Iriſh fled; and James, their Sove- 
reign, without once heading them, or the French, was 
the firſt who quitted the Field. He adds, that this 
Monarch had always given Proofs of the higheſt Va- 
lour ; but there are certain Occaſions when a Kind of 
Tremor ſeizes the Spirits, and enervates the whole 
Man.“ The ri, who ſhew themſelves the braveſt 
Soldiers in France and Spain, have always behaved like 

| | the 
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the meaneſt Cowards in their own Kingdom. Among X d. 
Nations, ſome ſeem as if they were formed to1690- 
be under the Subjection of others: For the Engh/þ 
have always had a Superiority over the Ji in Genius, 
as well as Arms and Riches ;-nor has Ireland ever 
been able to ſhake off the Yoke, ſince ſhe was firft 
ſubdued by an Frg/i/þ Baron *. , 

Tux Victory obtained by King William at the Boyne 
eſtabliſhed him upon the Throne of Jre/and, as well as 
upon the Thrones of England and Scotland. He neg- 
lected to purſue the if in their Retreat to Dublin, 
where King James immediately aſſembled the Magiſ 
tracy, to whom he complained of the Cowardice of 
the Ji Soldiers, and ſaid he was determined never 
more to head an J[rifþ Army; but would ſhift for 
himſelf, as they muſt do. The diſpirited Monarch 
was in Poſſeſſion of the Capital of a Kingdom devoted 
to his Service: He had ſtill an Army of 24,000 Men 
at leaſt in the Field, and 15,000 more in Garriſons; 
beſides an Expectation of Supplies from France; all 
© _ Which could not prevail upon him to oppoſe the Tor- 
rent of his Fate, and his Puſillanimity ſunk him even 
below Compaſſion. He left Dublin the next Morning, 
and went to Waterford, where he took Shipping, and 
fell in with the French Squadron, which ſafely con- 
voyed him to France ; where he ſpent the Remainder 
1 of his Days at St. + Germains, by living upon the 
3 Bounty of Lewis, and a yearly Penfion of 72,000 Li- 
s vres, or about 4000 J. Sterling, © which, ſays Yo/- 
taire, he was ſo mean as to receive ſecretly from 
his Daughter Mary, by whom he had been dethroned. 
4 He died at St. Germains, in the Year 1701; and it was 
- pretended, by ſome 1 Jeſuits, that there were Mi- 
> racles wrought at his Tomb: There was even a Report, 
| that Rome intended to canonize this Prince after his 
_— whom ſhe had entirely forſaken during his 

ife. » | 

Tux Report that King Miiliam was killed, by the 
Shot he received before the Battle, was caried to Paris, 
where, ſays Voltaire, it was received with a ſhameful 
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A. D. and nnbecoming Tranſport:“ But theſe Demonſtra- 
. tions of Joy, at the pretended Death of an Enemy, 


may be ſaid to proceed from that excefive: Fear 
which he had excited; and he lived to make them 
fully ſenſible of their Error. [549 +22 


ſoon as it was ſummoned ; and the Proteſtants of Dub- 


fin invited him to that City, from whence the. 1-1 


Army had retired towards Limerick: But King William 


was afraid the French would make a Deſcent upon Eng- 
land, or that the Jacobites' would form a Conſpiracy 


againſt his Queen, and was preparing to return to that 
Kingdom, when he received Advice that all the Dan- 


ger was over. He then proceeded to Dublin; encamp- 
ed his Army at Fing/afs; and publiſned a Declaration 


of Pardon and Protection to ſuch of the rich as ſhould 


return to their Dwellings by the iſt of Auguſt. He re- 
duced the Braſs Money io its intrinſic Value: And then 


divided his Army in two Bodies, which broke up their 


Camp on the ꝗth, to reduce the ri Garriſons. 


GENERAL Douglas could not reduce Athlone: While 


Waterford and Duncannon ſurrendered, like Drogheda, 


to the King; who then reſolved to beſiege Limerick, 


where Tyrconnel and Lauzun had drawn all their 


Tod: rnd ie mt eu Riva wi fois £2: 
Tus King inveſted the Town with his whole Army: 
But bis Train of Artillery, was intercepted and deſtroy- 
ed by Colonel Sarsfeld. However, ſome Pieces were 
ſent from Waterford, and a Breach was made on the 
27th of - Auguſt, when the Town was attempted by 
Storm, and the Beſiegers repulſed, with the Lots of 500 
Men killed, -and;1000 wounded; which obliged rh 
King to raiſe the; Siege. N ; 
17 s Majeſty appointed Count So/mes Commander in 


Chief of the Army, which was ordered into Winter 
Quarters: He alſo put the Civil Government under 


Lord Sydney, and Thomas Conningsby, Eſq; as Lords 


Juſtices, and returned to England the Beginning of 


September. 


„ir ine THe 
* See Vol. II. p. 297. 
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Tas Earl of Marlborough had been neglected, for A- D. 
the Sake of employing the Dutch Commanders: But 1999. 2 


he had Intereſt enough to procure a Body of Troops 


in England, for the Reduction of ſome Places in ſreland, 
when the King had cloſed his Campaign! The Ear 
intended to reduce Cori and King ſale. He embarked 
with 5000: Men, which he landed near Cork, on the 
23d of September, where he was joined by 4000 Danes 
under the Dake of Mirtemberg, and opened the Siege, 
which was continued with ſuch Warmth that the Gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of 4000 Men, ſurrendered on the 
28th: But the Duke of Grafton *, Who commanded 
the Squadron of Ships left to cover the Seige, was 
mo: tally wounded, The Earl of Afaruborumgh alſo 
obliged the Garriſon of King /ale to ſurrender on the 
16th of October; and then returned to England, where 
he was joy fully received by the People, as they were 
proud to have a General of their own, Who had been 
more ſucceſsful than his Rivals. Thus King James was 
this Year driven out of /e/and; and the next Year 
that Kingdom was abandoned by the French. - — 


Wullk King William was expelling his Father- in- Again 
law from his laſt Refuge in Veland, the French Mo: abroad 


narch was oppoſing the confederate Powers on the 
Continent, where * Duke of Savoy had acceded to 
the General Alliance between the Emperor, the Em- 
pire, the King of Great- Britain, the King of Syain, 


and the Sate General. he French Monarch had two 


Armies in Germany; the one commanded by the Dau- 


pbin, near Landau; and the other by Marſhal Boafflers 
on the Maſelle He had a third under Marſhal” Luxem- 
berg, in Flanders; a fourth, headed by the Duke de 


Noailles in Catalonia; and a fifth, conducted by Mar- 


hal Catinat, in Italy. | | 


Tus Prince: of Wales, with the unh and Hue 


. Spaniſh Troops, oppoſed Marſhal Luremberg; but 


was defeated at Fleurus, near the Sambre," on the 

zoth of June, with the Loſs of 6000 Men killed, 

and Sooo taken Priſoners, according to Voltairr, 

; | who 
* See Vol, III. p. 248, and 327. 


Confederate Fleet came out, under the Command 
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A. P. who ſays the Dutch were completely routed, and put 
1690. to Flight: But the Marquis de Feuguieres has not fo 
— much exaggerated this Victory; and the Engl Ga- 


zette ſays, the Dutch had only 7000 killed and taken; 
for their Infantry behaved with ſo much Bravery, that 
Marſhal ſaid, „they had excelled the Spa- 
niſb Infantry at Rocrey. The Engliþ Troops could 
not come up Time enough to Fleurus to be in the En- 
Sagement ; but joined the Dutch ſoon afterwards : And 

ough the Elector of Brandenburg alſo brought a con- 


ſiderable Body of Troops to Prince Waldeck, nothing 
was undertaken. ; 


Tun Elector of Bavaria headed the Germans againſt 


the Dauphin, who had married his Siſter : But that 
Affinity was ſwallowed up in the ſuperior Conſidera- 
tions of Glory; and yet they came to no Engage- 
ment: While Count Teke/: was formidable againſt the 
Emperor in Tranflvania ; and the Grand Vizur Cuperli 
took Belgrade by Storm. 

Tre Duke de Noailies had ſome Succeſs in Catalo- 
nia: But Marſhal Catinat defeated Victor Amadeus, 
Duke of Savey, at Stafaro/a, on the Po. The Pied- 
monteſe had 4000 Men killed; and the French only 300: 
After which, Catinat took Suſa, Villafranca, Montal- 
ban, Nize, and other Places in Pieamont ; while Ge- 
neral St. Ruth penetrated: into Savoy, and over-ran the 
whole Country. 


- 


Naval Tune French Monarch began to diſplay his increafing 
Affairs naval Power in ſo conſpicuous a Manner, that while he 


athſted King James in Ireland, he thought of invading 
England; though the Exgliſb and Durch Fleets were 
united, The French Fleet conſiſted of 72 Ships, and 
the united Fleet of only ſixty Sail, according to Vol- 
taire: But it is more probable, the French had 78 
Men of War, and 22 Fireſhips, with 4702 Guns ; and 
that the united Fleet had only 56 Men of War, with 


462 Guns. The French Admirals were the Count e 


ourville, Chateau Renaud, and Nemond, who were 
diſcovered off Plymouth on the 2oth of June; when the 


of 
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of the Earl of Torrington, 4bby, Root; Calemberg, and A. b. 
> Evertzen, Lord Torrington was for acting defenſively 1690. 
but had Orders to bring on an Engagement, which 
began, on the zoth of June, off Beachy-head, in the 
County of S»/ex, about Nine in Morning. The Dutch 
” Diviſion was ſurrounded by the French, who had in- 
diſputably the Victory; which would have been greater, 
if Tourwille had been Maſter of as much Experience as 
Lord Torrington; and knew how to conduct a Purſuit, 
as he knew how to manage a Retreat. The Dutch loſt 
= ſix Ships of the Line; and had two of their Admirals 
killed, with a great Number of Men: The Eng/zþ loſt 
two Ships, and 350 Men: But the French Loſs was 
not ſo conſiderable ; and they now made the Maſters 
of the Ocean retire from an Enemy, whoſe naval Power 
they deſpiſed and diſregarded. The Earl of Torrington 
conducted the Retreat, with great Judgment, to the 
: Mouth of the Thames, on the 1ſt of July ; while King 
William was obtaining the Victory at the Boyne. 
LEWIS accomplithed what he had ardently defir- 
ed for twenty Years, and had now the Empire of the 
Sea. The Battle of Fleurus prevented him from im- 
> proving that naval Victory, by invading England in a 
formidable Manner: But his Miniſter Seigne/ia, ſent a 
Fleet of Gallizs to Sea from Marſeilles, with 1500 
Soldiers on board, commanded by the Count dEftrees, 
who viſited the Egli Coaſts, under the Protection of 
Admiral Tourville, deſtroyed ſeveral Coaſting Ships in 
2 Torbay, and burnt the little Village of Tingmouth in 
Devonſhire ; aſter which, Tourwille returned to France, 
> as Admiral Annebaut * had done from his Deſcent up- 
d on the Iſle of Wight, in 1545. This Deſcent at Ting- 
J. » mouth was greatly exaggerated by the French, and put 
8 all . — in a Conſternation. A naval Victory ob- 
d tained by the French alarmed all Europe; it made the 
th Dutch jealous of their Allies; and gave ſuch Diſgrace 
de. to the Exglis Navy, that the Earl of Torrington was 
| 7 committed 
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A. D. committed to the. Toaver, and: the Fleet refitted with 
all poſlible Diligence to recover its Glory. The 
; French maintained their Superiority at Sea for two Years : 
But Torrington was unanimouſly. acquitted by a Court- : 
Marſhal, and his Defeat was imputed to his Orders, ; 
which obliged him to fight againſt his Opinion, and at 

too great a Diſadvantage. However, he was never af- + 
terwards employed by the King, nor admitted into his L 


Preſence ; though he had been the Artificer of his For- 4 


tune, as Cicero was to Auguſtun. 

Affairs Tu Britiſh Colonies in America had followed the 
» 4- Example of their Mother Country, in renouncing their 
me Allegiance to King James, and eſtabliſhing the — a 
lution ; which was attended with none of thoſe Difh- i; 
| culties * that happened after the Death of King Charles 1 
| the Firſt : But the Flame of War which had been kind- ® 
| ling in Europe, extended to America, as it had done in 

| i655 f. The French and Engliſh were jointly 4 in Poſ- 
| ſeſſion of the Iſland cf St. Chriftophers : But the French © 
| ' expelled the Engi/o, and became Maſters of the whole 
Iſland, till Commodore right arrived at Barbadoes 
| with Nineteen Men of War, and a Regiment of Sol- 
| diers, commanded: by Colonel Coddrington, who reco- 
vered St. 1 and reduced the Iſland of St. 
Euſtatia; the former of which was afterwards wholly 
ceded to the Engliſb, and the latter to the Dutch. The 
Frercb had alio formed a Settlement at Fort-Roya/ in 
Neva; Scotia: But the Inhabitants of Neaw-Eng/and ſent 
go Men, under the Command of Sir William Phipps, to 
deſtroy this Colony in its Infancy ; who took the Gar- 
riſon Priſoners, and obliged the French Inhabitants to 
take the Oath of Allegiance to their Britannic Majeſties, 
and the Country was afterwards yielded to the Britif 
Crown; though it continued a long Lime neglected, 
and — became a principal Cauſe of Contention 

between the Crowns of Great-Britain and France. 
Tut Dutch were as much exaſperated at the Ad- 
vantage which the French Admiral had obtained "_ 
| tne 


* See Vol. II. p. 306. + Ibid. p. 364. 1 See Vor. 
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the Confederate Fleet, as they were at the Defeat of 4. D. 
Van Trump in 1653 *; and it gave a great Panic to 1690. 


* the Engliſo Miniſtry, who expected that Tourville would 
- (ail up the Thames, and alarm the Nation, as de Ray-;, 
ter t had done in 1667. It was reported, that there la 


Was a Jacobite Plot to aſſiſt the French, by making In- 


ſurrections in ſeveral Places, and inviting King James 
> over from Jreland; while the French were to land 
Sooo Men in Torbay, and then to cruiſe in the 1; Sea, 

to prevent the Return of King William and his Forces 
to England. The Credulity of the People was equal 
to their Fears; and ſeveral Addreſſes of Loyalty were 
7 preſented to her Majeſty, who cauſed the Militia to be 
= raiſed, and ſuſpected Perſons to be ſecured: But the 
Storm ſubſided when King William returned, and the 


Parliament was ſummoned. 


Notice how. much the Honour 


could not reſt ſatisfied till an Example had been made 

on ſuch as ſhould be found faulty,” | | 
Born Houſes preſented Addreſſes, as if they in- 
tended them for Court-Offerings; and the Commons 
proceeded to the great Buſineſs of Supplies. They 
granted 2,294,560 J. for the Army, which was to 
conſiſt of 69,636 Men; and 24,361,695 J. for the 
Navy. Theſe mighty Sums were to be raiſed by a 
. Land- 


* See Vol. II. p. 341. f See Vol. III. 2. 22. 
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A. D Tax, additional Duties on ſeveral Commodities, and a 
1690." double Exciſe upon Liquors. - The Powers of the Lord 
High-Admiral were declared to be veſted in the Com- 
miſſioners; and the Miniſtry were indemnified for all 
= had been done contrary ro the Habeas Corpus 
A. D. Lord Godolphin was placed at the Head of the Trea- 
761. fury; Lord Sydney ſucceeded the Earl of Shrewſbury 
— as Secretary of State; and an ineffectual Attempt was 
made to revive the Impeachment againſt the Marquiſs | 
of Carmarthen , who was Lord Preſident. His Ma- | 
jeſty was reſolved to go over to Holland, and ſhew the 
Dutch a King of their own; on which Account he 
came to the Houſe of Peers on the 5th of January, 4 
and gave the Royal Aſſent to a Bill for appointing 1 
Commiſſioners to inſpect the public Accounts; one for 
encouraging the Diſtillery ; and to ſeveral others, when * 
his Majeſty put an End to the Seſſion, by declaring, 
«© That it was neceſſary for him to go to Holland ; 
by thanking them for their Supplies; and by aſſuring * 
them, that he ſhould not make any Grants of the for- 
feited Lands in England or Ireland, till that Matter 
could be ſettled in Parliament.“ Both Houſes were then 
adjourned ; and were not aſſembled again till the 22d WP 
of OZcber. I 
Tux King was ſo impatient to be at the Congreſs in 
Holland, that he embarked at Grawe/end on the 16th of 
January; and, after a dangerous Paſſage, made a Kind 
of triumphal Entry into the Hague, on the 26th, where 
he was ſtiled Witham the Conqueror, and was met by the 
confederate Princes and Miniſters at the Congreſs, to 
ſettle the Preliminaries upon which they were to act 
againſt the Power of the French Monarch, who, at the 
ſame Time, was renewing the War in Ireland, and en- 
couraging an Inſurrection in England. 1 4 
Kino James had ſtill a ſtrong Party in England; and 


4 
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Lord Preſton, with Mr. After, and one Elliot, were 
ſeized at Graveſend, as they were embarking for * 'Y 
Lt 83 and 


* See Vol. III. 2. 206. 


the Biſhop of Zh abſconded; while t 
3 rendont was committed to the Tower, for being con- 
7 cerned in a ſuch a Deſign : But the Earl was ſoon re- 
leaſed; and a Proclamation was ifſued againſt the Bi- 
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Baily, on the 6th of January, for High-Treaſon, in 
conſpiring the Death of the King and Queen. The 
Jury found them guilty, and Mr. Aſeton was executed; 


when he ſaid, © he was the firſt Man that ever was 
condemned for High Treaſon, upon bare Suſpicion or 
Preſumption.“ But Lord Preſton was pardoned ; and 
Elliot was never tried. 


THz Court had thus ſucceeded in prong — * 
e Earl o a- 


ſhop, which gave the Court an Opportunity to deprive 


5 - the Nonjuring Biſhops, and fill up their vacant Sees. 


Kine William had ſettled Matters at the Congress, 
and ineffectually attempted to relieve Mons; after which, 
he returned to London, on the 13th of April, and ſoon 


© ſhewed his Supremacy over the Church, by filling up 
the vacant Biſhoprics. Doctor Tilton was made 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, DoQor Beveridge Biſhop of 


© Bath and Wells, Doctor Fowkler Biſhop of Gloucefter, 


Doctor Cumberland Biſhop of Peterborough, Doctor 
Moor Biſhop of Norwich, and Doctor Grove Biſhop. of 
Chicheſter, in the Room of Doctor Patrick who was 
tranſlated to the Dioceſe of El. The deprived Bi- 
ſhops bore their Misfortune with Submiſſion ; eſpeci- 
ally as they were ſucceeded by Men of Moderation : 
But the Change in the Church gave Riſe to a ſtrong 
Controverſy among the inferior Divines ; for the po- 
por Tide had taken another Channel, ſince the De- 
iverance “ of theſe deprived Biſhops in the former 
— from the Tower, The non-juring Ecclefiaſtics 
vilifed the new Biſhops as Intruders, and a Schiſm 
began to be formed in the Church ; one Side aſſerting, 

that 


See Vol. III. p. 306. + Bid. p. 298, 


2 and ſeveral Papers were taken upon them, which im- A. D. 
g plied they were going to ſollicit Aſſiſtance, and raiſe a 2 
# Rebellion in England. Lord Preſſon and Mr. Aston 
were very haſtily brought to their Trials at the O/- 
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A. D. that the State could not deprive Biſhops of their Epiſ- 
169 1. copal Character; while the other maintained, that 
Princes had Power entirely to depoſe them by their 


own Authority, Queen F/izabeth completed the Re- 
formation on the latter Doctrine: But the Non-jurors 
now pretended, that a Parliamentary Deprivation was 
never to be allowed, as contrary to the intrinſic Power 
of the Church; therefore they flill looked upon Sau- 
croft as Archbiſhop, and efleemed Tillotſon an Uſurper. 
They alſo reputed thoſe as joined with the new Arch- 
biſhop as Schiſmatics ; while they wete willing to for- 
get the Deprivations made in the Progreſs of the Re- 
$ormation “, and by the Act of Uniformity + in 1662; 


ſettled by Treaty in the Reign of King Charks the e- 
cond, was now altered in Favour of the Dutch, who 


were to furniſh only 3 Ships, for every five of equal 


His 


Rates and Strength furniſhed by England. | 


See Vol. II. p. 52,54, 61, 69, 76, 81, 92, 93, 


101, 104, 106, 110, 116. f See Vol. III. g. 29, 
68, 71, 76. 1 id. p. 225, 227, 274. bid. p. 
294, 301, 306, 307, 320, 323. 8 
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His Majeſty provided for the Security of Scotland; A. D. 
2 and appointed eneral Gin le Commander in Chief in 
® Ireland, though it was expected the Earl of Marlbo- 
rough would have been honoured with that Command; 
inſtead of which, he was permitted to accompany his 
7 Majeſty to make the Campaign in Flanders. When the 
King had adjuſted Matters for the Security of the 
Church and State, he ſet out again for Holland, on the 
2 2d of May; and the next Day arrived at the Hague, 
from whence he had been abſent only three Weeks: 
But it was the 2d of June before he took the Field. AFaivs 
Eixo James had yet a conſiderable Army, and ſome id He- 
ſtrong Towns remaining in Ireland: where 3000 Men . 
garrived from France, on the 4th of May; with Gene- 
ral St. Ruth, and many other French Officers; who 
were convoyed over by 12 Men of War, which alſo 
| carried large Quantities of Arms, Ammunition, and 
other neceſlary Supplies, for maintaining the is 
War. The Lords Juſtices, and General Grn#/e, iſſued 
ſeveral Proclamations to induce the 7 Soldiers to lay 
down their Arms, and to deter others from giving them 
Aſſiſtance; which were of little Effect, and both Ar- 
mies were in Motion early in the Spring, when many 
Skirmiſhes happened in different Places, till the Arri- 
val of General St. Ruth, who was ſent over to have 
the chief Command, in Prejudice of all the / Offi- 
cers. and iſſued his Orders in the Name of King Lewis, 
inſtead of King James. | 
GENERAL Ginkle aſſembled his Troops at Mallingar, 
in the County of Weft-Meath; from whence he de- 
$ camped on the 6th of June, and two Days after ob- 
z liged the Garriſon of Ballymore, conſiſting of 1000 
Men, to ſurrender at Diſcretion. General St. Ruth 
* aſſembled his Troops behind the Town of Athlone ; 
and General Gin4#/e inveſted that Town on the 19th, 
which was bravely taken by Storm on the zoth, in the 
very Face of the French General, who thought it im- 
poſſible for the Engliſb to make ſuch an Attempt, and 


{uddenly 


* See this Vol. p. 62. 


A. D.ſuddenly decamped in the Night towards the Caſtle of 
3691- Aghrim, in the County of Gallway, about 16 Miles 
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South-Weſt of Athlone; with a Reſolution to decide 
the Fate of the Kingdom by a general Battle ; though 
he ought to have prolonged the War at any Rate, as 
General Gink/e wanted to finiſh it at any Expence. 

Warile General St. Ruth was drawing off the Irish 
Garriſons to augment his Army, it was neceſia- 
ry for General Ginlle to quit Athlone, paſs the Shannon, 
and give Battle at Aghrim ; which he began to put in 
Execution on the 10th of Juh, and the next Day en. 
camped on the River Suck, within three Miles of the 
Enemy. General St. Ruth ſhewed himſelf an excel- 
lent Officer in the Choice of his Ground, and the Diſ- 
poſition of his Camp: But General Gi»4/e was reſolved 
to attack him, under theſe Diſadvantages, and with 
an inferior Force. 

Tut French General had an Army of 25,000 Men; 
and the Dutch General had only 18,000, with which 
he began the Attack, on Sunday the 12th of July, a- 
bout Eleven in the Mornipg; and St. Ruth endeavour- 
ed to animate his Men to give their Enemies a proper 
Reception, by informing them of the Stake for which 
they contended, and ſwearing them to abide by their 
Colours. The Engi/o began the Battle with amazing 
Spirit; and the :/ fought as if they were inſpired ; 
which made the Egli think of retreating, when 
that would have been more dangerous than fighting; 
and St. Ruth cried out, Now will I beat the Eng- 
li Army to the Gates of Dublin; which was what 
King Wilkam had done to the Vi Army when he 
defeated it at the Boyne. General Talmajh rallied the 
Zngliþ Regiments, and recovered the Day; while Gene- 
ral St. Ruth was killed with a Cannon-ball, as he was 
making a noble Effort to obtain the Victory, and his 
Death was followed with the total Defeat of his Army, 
who immediately fled towards Limerick, and were pur- 
ſued with Prone Slaughter. The Ji/þ had 4000 Men 
killed, and 600 taken Priſoners ; But the Eng — 

| only 
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only 700 killed; and, by this Victory, determined the A. D. 
War in Jreland. 1691. 
\ GALLW AY was ſurrendered, by Lord Dillon, on 
the zoth of July; and Limerick was inveſted again 
on the 14th of Augu/t. The Remains of the Iriſb Army 
had aſſembled in this Town, and amounted to 16,000 
Men, who were determined to make a good Defence, 
or obtain good Terms. Tyrconnel died of a broken 
2 Heart, to ſce himſelf deprived of Power, deſpiſed by 


the 1ri+b, and hated by the French: But the Beſiegers 


found ſuch warm Work, that they could not oblige the 
+ Triſh to capitulate till the 3d of October, when they ob- 
tained very honourable Terms, for the Exerciſe of the 
Raman Catholic Religion, or their free retiring out of 
the Kingdom ; which were extended to all the French 
and Irie Troops and Garriſons, throughout the Na- 
tion. Thus the Garriſon of Limerick, with Swords in 
their Hands, obtained more by a deſperate Reſiſtance, 
than their Countrymen had by an early Submiſſion ; 
and, if their Surrender finiſhed the War, they had the 
> Honour of making the fineſt Capitulation that ever 
* had been known. A few Regiments laid down their 
Arms: But the reſt were conducted to France; where 
they have always been formidable to Exgland; and 
King James was now deprived of all Hopes in Ireland. 
Many 1:4 Families had formerly quitted the King- 
dom, rather than ſubmit to Over Cromwell ; and 
their Example was now followed by many Refugees, 
who went on board the French Fleet under the Pro- 
tection of Lewis the Fourteenth, rather than transfer 
their Allegiance from James the Second, to Wilkam 
the Third. 

Kine Wilkam had a Genius fo fruitful in Reſourſes, Airs 
that he frequently drew more Advantage from a De- #» Hol- 
feat, than the French could from their ViRories : But fie 
he was obliged to have Recourſe to all Manner of In- u, 
trigues and 9 et A to raiſe Money and Forces, Ger- 
to carry on a War againſt an abſolute Prince. N , 

a A 


See Vol. II. p. 298, and 358. Spain, 
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A. D.had defeated his Father-in-law in Ireland, and was re- 
2691. ceived as Stadholder in Holland, where he declared to 
the States-General, „that the Britiſ Nations had 
offered him the Crown of the three Kingdoms, which 
he had the more readily accepted, that he might be 
the better enabled more powerfully to aſſiſt his 
Allies, againft the Enterprizes of France ; and dectared, 
he would ſacrifice all that he had in the World for the 
Good of the States.” | 
Tux Congreis of the Confederate Princes was held 
at the Hague, where the King was met by the Electors 
of Brandenbourg, and Bavaria; the Princes of the 
Houſe of Lunenburg, and of Wirtemburg ; the Land- 
graves of Heſſe-Cafjel, Heſſe-Darmſtaat, and Homburg; 
the Dukes of ' Ho/fein, Courland, Wolfembuttle, and Saxe- 
Eyſenech; the Princes of Anſpach; and the Prince of 
Birkenfeldt ; with the Marquiſs of Gaftanaga, and the 
ſeveral Minifters of all the other Princes of this grand 
Confederacy, who formed the moſt illuſtrious Aſſembly 
that had been ſeen in Europe for many Centuries. His 
Britannic M:yelty preſided at this Congreſs, which he 
opened by acquainting ' them, that it was not a 
Time to deliberate, but act: That the Enemy was 
Maſter of all the chief Fortreſſes, which were the Bar- 
rier of the common Liberty; and that he would 
quickly poſſeſs himſelf of all the reſt, if a Spirit of 
Diviſion, Slowneſs, and particular Intereſt, continued * | 
| among them.” | 
| THe Conferences were continued with great Una- 
nimity, and it was ſolemnly agreed, by all the con- 
tracting Powers, © that they would never break off 
this Union, nor make any Peace with Lew:s the Four- 
 teenth, till he made Reparation to the Holy See; re- 
| ſtored to each Party concerned what he had taken 
fince the Peace of Murfter ; granted an entire Liberty 
of- Conicience to the French Proteſtants, and re-eſta- 
bliſhed the Eſtates of the Kingdom, by reſtoring Parlia- 
ments, and aboliſhing unreaſonable Taxes.— This 
was no leſs than preicribing very arbitrary Terms, to 
a very arbitrary Prince, who, at his loweſt Ebb of 
Fortune, 


— 
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Fortune could never be brought to ſuch Condeſcen- 


ſions. - 

Tut confederated Powers came to a Reſolution, to 
employ a mighty Force againſt France, in the enſuing 
Campaign: Whereby the Emperor, Spain, and England, 
were each to furniſh 20,000 Men ; the States-General 
35,000 ; Savoy and Milan 18, ooo; Brandenburg 20, ooo; 
Bavaria 18,000 ; Saxony 12,000; the Palatinate 4000 ; 
Heſe 8000 ; Suabia and Franconia 10, ooo; Wirtemberg 
6000 ; Liege 6000 ; Munſier 7000; and the Princes of 
Lunenberg 16,000 ; in all two hundred and twenty 
thouſand Men. 

Tur French Monarch prepared to oppoſe all theſe 
Enemies; and, though one of them, ſuch as England 
or Spain, would formerly have been ſufficient to hum- 
ble France, all together could now hardly ſtruggle 
with her; while her Monarch increaſed his naval 
Strength to ſuch a Degree as no Nation ever exceeded. 
This War continued till it was ended by the Peace of 
Ryfwick in 1697 ; and, in the Courſe of the War, Lexis 


had generally five Armies on foot, ſometimes fix, and 


never leſs than four. Thoſe in Germany and Flanders 
often amounted to 100,000 Men in the Field, beſides 
Garriſons in the frontier Towns; and the French Mo- 
narch had at one Time, including his Land and naval 
Forces, four hundred and fifty thouſand Men in Pay. 
Therefore, ſays Voltaire, neither the Turkiþ Empire, fo 
powerful in Europe, 4/ra, and Africa; nor the Roman, 
ſtill greater; had ever more, nor ſo many Wars to 
ſupport at once. Even thoſe who blamed Levis the 
Fourteenth for —_— upon himſelf ſo many Ene- 
mies, could not help admiring the Meaſures he took 
to oppoſe, or rather to prevent, all hoſtile Attacks : 
And when his Force was overpowered, he preſerved 
himſelf by his Policy, in dividing his Enemies, and 
disjointing their Confederacy. 

Walt the confederate Princes were concerting 
Meaſures for the Campaign, the French Monarch un- 
expectedly appeared in the Field, and inveſted Mons, 
the Capital of Hainault, on the 4th of March, with an 

Vor. IV. E Army 
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A. D. Army of 80,000 Men. His Britannic Majeſty haſtily 
1691. aſſembled the Confederates in the Neighbourhood of 
— Bruſſels, where he had an Army almoſt equal to the 


French, and ſeemed determined to raiſe the Siege ; 
which encouraged the Prince de Berghes to make a 
deſperate Defence, and obliged the French Monarch to 
augment his Army by draining his Garriſons, who en- 
tered Mons nine Days after the Trenches were opened 
in Sight of the Allied Army. Lewis returned in Tri- 
umph to Verſailles; and King William returned to 
Lenden; while Marſhal Luxemberg was left to com- 
mand the French Army, and Prince Waldeck to com- 
mand the Confederates. 

Kine Villiam returned to the Army in Flanders, and 
reſumed tne Command, in May; with a ſuperior Force 
to that under Marſhal Luxemberg: But nothing was 
undertaken till towards, the Cloſe of the Campaign, 
which was ended by the Action at Leue, on the 19th 
of September, when Luxemberg ended the. Campaign by 
inſulting. the Rear of the Allies. 

MaRsHAL de Lorges commanded on the Rhine, againſt 
the Elector of Saxony ; who only puzzled each other 
in paſſing and repaſling the River, which fatigued 
their Men, and deſtroyed more by Sickneſs, than might 
have fell in Battle. | 
MaRSsHAL Catinat was ſucceſsful on the Side of 
Ttaly, where he reduced Nice, Veilana, and Carmignola; 
but was obliged to raiſe the Siege of Coni, aſter the 
Loſs of 3000 Men, and repaſs the Po; in which Re- 
treat he was greatly harraſſed by Prince Eugene of 
Sawey. The EleQor of Bavaria aſſiſted the Duke of Sa- 
woy in the Command of his Army, which he had 
augmented by ſome Troops from Germany, and retook 
ſeveral Places; but was not able to prevent the Re- 
duction of Montme/tan. ; | 

Tug Duke de Noailles took Urge! in Catalonia, 
and made Incurſions into Aragon; while the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia-was incapable of making any Oppoſition 
with the Spaniſb Forces, 


* 
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Prince Lewis of Baden was ſucceſsful for the Em- K. D. 


peror againſt the Turks, whom he totally defeated at 
Salankemen, in Sclavonia : The Turks loſt their Grand 
Vizier, and 20,000 Men: The Imperialiſts loſt the 
Prince of Holſtein, the Duke of Aremberg, and 4000 
Men. But the French ſtill encouraged the Ottomans to 
continue the War, by offering Supplies to ſupport the 
Head of the Mu/ſulman-Faith, againſt the Chief of all 
the Princes in Chri/tendom : While his Britannic Majeſty 


®* ſent Sir Villiam Huſſey vainly to offer his Mediation at 


Conſtantinople ; and his Moft Chriſtian Majeſty ſent French 
Engineers into the Service of the Grand Turk. 

Tu united Fleets of England and Holland were com- 
manded by Admiral Rufe/, who cruized upon the 
French Coaſt ; but could not bring the French Admiral 
tc an Engagement, and loſt two Ships in a Storm. A 
French Squadron inſulted the Coaſt of Spain, by bom- 
barding Barcelona and Alicant : While ſeven French 
Privateers audaciouſly made a Deſcent on the Coaſt 
of Northumberland, plundered Widdrington-Caftle, and 
retired in Safety, when the Seas were covered with 
Engliſh Ships of War. 

Ax unſucceſsful Attempt was made by the Engli}þ 
on Guardalupe: And a French Squadron took an Engh/b 
Ship in the Ea/i-[ndies, whoſe Crew they treated with 
a Dutch Kind of Inhumanity. 


His Britannic Majeſty ſettled the State of the War 


1691. 
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Naval 
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Affairs 


for the next Year, arrived at London, on the 20th ofinExg- 
Other, and opened the third Seſſion of his ſecond * 


Parliament at Veſiminſſer on the 22d, with a Speech, 
wherein he repreſented, <* The Neceſſity of carrying on 
the War againſt France; of providing a ſtrong Fleet, 
and an Army of 65,000 Men; which might eſtabliſh the 
Peace and Security of all Farce. The Parliament ſeem- 
ed very tractable; and congratulated the King on his 
happy Return. The Commons gave their Thanks to 
General Gzn#/e, and his Officers, for the great Services 
they had done in the Reduction of Jre/and: And they 
granted a Supply of 1275 FA 
2 
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A. D. THE contending Parties of Whigs and- Tories were 


di ſatisſied about the Manner of conducting the War. 
Even ſome of the principal Revolutioniſts thought it 
could be of no Service to Ergland by Land, as it was 
purely a Conteſt between the Houſes of Bourbon and 
Aufiria : Yet both Sides acknowledged the Neceſſity 
of a War by Sea; while both concurred in exclaiming 
that the Ergli/þ were overlooked by the King, who 
ſhewed all his Countenance to the Dutch. The Tories 
had the Majority in the Miniſtry, and had farther Fa- 
vours to expect from the King, who created Count 
Schomberg, Duke of Leinſter; General Ginkle, Earl of 
Athlone, in Ireland; and Lord Sydney was made Lord 
Lieutenant of that Kingdom. The Earl of Pembroke 
was made Lord Privy-Seal : The Earls of Rocheſter, 
and Ranelagh, with ſome other Tories, were admitted 
to the Council-board: While the Earl of Marlborough 
was told by the Earl of Nottingham, that his Majeſty 
had no farther Occaſion for his Service; which his 
Lady has attributed to Dutch Influence, and the Inte- 
reſt ſhe had over the Princeſs Anne, who ſo far re- 
ſented the Diſgrace of his Lordſhip, that ſhe with- 
drew from her Houſe at the Cock-pir, and retired to 
Ston-houſe near Brentford, rather than diſmiſs Lady 
Marlborough from her Service, as ſhe had been enjoined 
by the Queen. 

Tus Complaints againſt the Eaft-India Company, 
and their Vindication, took up the moſt confiderable 
Part of the Parliamentary Buſineſs ; but this Aﬀair was 
not properly ſettled till the Year . *. The two 
Houſes were alſo engaged in a Conteft about a Bill for 
regulating Trials in Caſes of High-Treaſon ; whereby the 
Commons provided, that the Priſoner ſhould have a Copy 
of his Indictment ; and the Lords added a Clauſe, that 
all the Peers who had a Right to vote in Parliament, 
ſhould vote in the Trial of a Peer or Peereſs: But 
their Lordſhips Clauſe was rejected by the Commons. 

| | This 


ger Rolt's Difionary of Trade and Commerce, under the 
Article, Engliſh EasT-InDia Company. | 
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This Seſſion was alſo remarkable for the Impoſture of A. Dp. 
one Fuller, who pretended to make great Diſcoveries 1692... 
about the Birth of the pretended Prince of Wales : 


But he was voted an Impoſtor, and a falſe Accuſer, 
by the Commons; who addreſſed his Majeſty to com- 
mand the Attorney-General to proſecute him, and he 
underwent the Diicipline of the Pillory. Nor ſhould 
it be forgot, that the King refuſed to paſs the Bill for 
ſecuring the Judges S alaries. 

His Majeſty, on the 29th of February, gave the 
Royal Aſſent to the Poll-Bill, the Militia-Bill, and ſome 
others; when he put an End to the Seſſion, by thank- 
ing the Commons for their great Supplies, and inform- 
ing both Houſes-of his Intentions of going abroad. 
The Parliament was then adjourned, and afterwards 
prorogued to the 4th of November. 

Uros the Reduction of Feland, and the ſettling of 
Tranquility in Scotland, moſt of the Forces employed 
in thoſe Kingdoms were ſent to Flanders. His Majeſty 
arrived in Holland, on the 6th of March, to open the 
Campaign. The Queen “ Dowager of King Charles 
the Second quitted England, and returned to Portugal, 
where ſhe continued the Remainder of her Life. And 
Lewis the Fourteenth threatened to make a formidable 
Deſcent on England; in which he was circumvented by 
the Deſtruction of his Fleet. 


IT had been the Glory of England, in former Times, 25. 
to interfere no farther in the Buſineſs of the Continent, rar i 
than the Security and Aggrandizement of herſelf : But Han- 
now ſhe was wading beyond her Depth, and took #5, 


more upon her than ſhe had Strength to bear. It was“ 


neceſſary to ſet a Limit to the Encroachments of fah, 
France: But Lewis had increaſed his Bounds, and open- 
ed the Campaign, in May, with the Siege of Namur; Hain. 


while all the Spani/> Provinces were incapable of De- 
fence, though the EleQor of Bavaria had been ap- 


Pointed Governor of the Spaniſe Netherlands, 
E 3 Tux 


* See Vol. III. p. 67. 
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A. D. Tur French Monarch, and Marſhal Boufiiers, inveſted 
2692. Namur with an Army of 50,000 Men, and Marſhal 
Luxemberg covered it with 60,000 more. Two great 
Engineers were employed in the Siege; ſor the Town 
was attacked by Yautan, and defended by Coeborn. 
The Prince de Barbaſon was Governor, and had a 
Garriſon of 10,000 Men: But was obliged to ſurren- 
der the Town in about a Week; though his Britannic 
Majeſty haſtened to its Relief, at the Head of the con- 
ſederate Army, conſiſting of 100,000 Men. 
| THE French Monarch returned to Yer/ailles in a 
| triumphant Manner, and left Marſhal Luxemberg to 
| oppoſe the confederate Army, which was now ſupe- 
| rior. to the French, and obliged Luxemberg to act on 
the defenſive. The Marſhal encamped in an advan- 
tageous Poſt between Enghein and Steenkirk, in Hai- 
nault; where the Britiþ Monarch attacked him, on 
Sunday the 3d of Auguſt. This Battle of Steenkirk was 605 
famous for Stratagem and Valour; for Luxemberg was 
ſurprized; and yet recovered his Troops from their 
Confuſion. The Britif Infantry defeated the French 7 
Brigades; and might have won the Day, if they had 
been ſupported by the Dutch under Count “ Solmes, who 
ſaid to thoſe about him, Let us ſee what Sport theſe 
Engliſh Bull-dogs will make us:“ And General Mac- 
kay was ſo ſhamefully deſerted, that King William cried 
out, Oh! my poor Engli/h ; how are they aban- 
doned ?” The French were animated by the Preſence 
of ſeveral Princes of the Blood, and their prime No- 
bility, who obliged the whole confederate Army to 
ive Ground, when they had drove back the Ergh/ſp. 
| he Allies had 4000 >< killed, and 3000 wounded : 
| Among the former were the Lieutenants-Generals Mac- 
| kay and Lamer, the Earl of Angus, and ſome other 
Perſons of Diſtinction. The French had 2500 Men 
killed, and 4500 wounded ; the Prince of Turenne, the 
Marquis 4 Bellefonde, and Lieutenant-General Tilla- 
det, being among the Slain, 
NoTHiNnG material happened after this Engagement 
in Flanders; except that one Grandval, a French Officer, 
Was 
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Miniſtry. 

MaxsHaL de Lorges ſtill commanded the French 
Troops in Germany, where the confederate Princes had 
ſuch Diſſentions among themſelves that they diſregard- 
ed the Enemy, who defeated a Body of Troops com - 
manded by the old Duke of Wirtemberg, and took 
him Priſoner. a 

MarsHaA1 Catinat was unable to purſue his Succeſs 
in Italy; and the Duke of Savey invaded Dauphine, at 
the Head of 34,000 Men: Bat was taken ill of the 
Small- pox, which obliged him to put an End to the 
Campaign, and to the Scheme which Duke Schomberg 
had undertaken to excite an Inſurrection among the 
French Proteſtants in the Cevennes. 

As for the Campaign in Catalonia, it was not wor- 
thy of mention: But the Spaniards ſent a Fleet to pro- 
te& the Coaſts of Italy from the Inſults of the French, 
who bombarded Oneglia with their Gallies. 


was executed in the Allied Camp, for undertaking to A. D. 
aſſaſſinate King William, by the Direction of the French 1993: 


WHiLE the French Monarch was making Prepara- Nawzl 
tions for the dane wh in Flanders, he alſo meditated Huis 


a Deſcent upon Eng/and, with 30,000 Men, which he 
aſſembled between Cherburg and La Hogue in Normandy. 
Three hundred Tranſports were got ready at Breft, and 
Admiral Tourwille was to convoy them with a formi- 
dable Fleet, which was to be joined by the Toulon Squa- 
dron. The Majority of theſe Invaders were thoſe very 
Irich ſo liberally furniſhed to France by the Articles of 
* Limerick : And the abdicated King, in his turn, was to 
land in S/ex, and to act the Part of a Deliverer. 

Tre combined Fleet of Eng/and and Holland met 
in the Downs: The Militia was raiſed ; a Camp formed; 
and ſeveral ſuſpected Perſons ſeized. King James re- 


5 to Normandy to conduct this Invaſion ; and pub- | 
1 


ſhed a Declaration to induce his old Subjects to re- 
ſtore him to his Crown ; but excepted the Duke of O-- 
mond, and ſeveral other eminent Perſons, from all Ex- 
pectation of Mercy. He placed his Hopes in Admiral 
E 4 Tourvilke : 


* See p. zr. 
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A. D. Taurville: But had the Mortification to be an Eye- 
1692. Witneſs of his Defeat, before he could be joined by 
Count 4Efirees from Toulon. N 
Tas Allied Fleet was commanded by Admiral Ru/- 4 
fel, and conſiſted of Ninety-nine Ships of the Line; 
carrying 7024 Guns, and 41,500Men. The Breſt Fleet, 
commanded by Count Tourville, amounted to no more 
than Forty-four Ships of the Line; with which he re- 
| ſolved to give Battle, and the Engagement began on 
I the 19th of May, about ten in 2 Forenoon, ſeven 
| Leagues South of Cape Barfeur in Normandy, Supe- 
riority of Number obtained the Victory; and the 
| French were obliged to ſheer off, after an obſtinate 
Fight of eight Hours. Admiral Raſſel purſued the 
retreating Enemy, two Days, without confining bis 
| Ships to the Line of Battle, as Tozrwille had done in 
| the Fight off * Beachy-head : But part of the French 
Fleet eſcaped through the Race of Alderney; three ca 
pital Ships got to Cherburg, where they were burnt by 
Admiral Delaval; and 12 got to La Hogue, where they 
were deſtroyed by Admiral Reoke. Theſe Ships were 
burnt by the Britiſb Sailors, in the Sight of King James, 
Count Tourwille, and the French Troops; which was a 
bloody, and dangerous Enterprize, as it was executed 
by Boats and Fireſhips : But it was impoſſible to take 
or deſtroy the 8 who were drawn up to the 
Head of the Harbour. . 

Tunis, ſays Voltaire, was the firſt Check which the 
Maritime Power of Lewzs received: And he alſo ſays, 
that the French Captains fired their Ships with their 
| own Hands ; in which he was miſtaken, or too parti- 
ally inclined to his Country men. The So/ei/-Roza/, or 
Royal-Sun, carried 104 Guns, and was the nobleſt Ship 
that ever rode upon the Sea: The Amtiticux was of 
the ſame Force: And theſe were among thoſe 
which were burnt. The. Engh/p loſt Rear Admiral 
Carter, who was killed in the Purſuit : But the whole 
Loſs ſuſtained by the Confederate Fleet was inſignifi- 
cant, in Compariſon of this fatal Blow given Fn 
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the Naval Force of France, and which prevented the A4 D. 
= Deſcent upon England. 


1692, 


VOLTAIRE affirms, the French Navy ſoon re- 


covered under the Care of Pontchartain, who ſucceeded 
Siegnelai, But the French never attempted again, this 
Year, to engage the Engliſb at Sea, except by their 


. Privateers : For the Englißß were now Maſters of the 
Sea, as they were in 1666 “*. 


Tux Defeat at La Hogue has been deſcribed by 


Secretary Burchet; and it is a Matter of ſome Curioſity 
> to let the World know, that he was the Author of that 
Song which became ſo popular on this Ocaſion. But 


Count Tourv://e was honoured with a Marſhal's Staff; 


| becauſe he fought in Obedience to Orders; as Lord Tor- 


rington had done two Years before. Queen Mary fol- 
lowed the Example of Oliver Cromwell f, by ordering 
30,000 /, to be diſtributed among the Erg/iþ Sailors, 
Medals to be ſtruck for the Officers, and the Body of 
Admiral Carter to be honourably interred : But this 
Victory was ſo ill purſued, that the Engliſß Merchants 
ſuffered greatly from the French Privateers, who were 
manned by the Seamen belonging to the Ships of War 
that were deſtroyed. 

ApmMiRal Ruſſel returned to England, and wanted 
to make a Deſcent upon France ; particularly to burn 
the French Ships in Breſt, Rochfort, and St. Males, 
Seven thouſand Land Forces were encamped at Port/- 
mouth, and were ſent on board the Fleet for this Pur- 
poſe, under the Command of Schomberg Duke of Lein- 


er, who was now to act againſt the French, as his Fa- 


ther was to have acted againſt the Dutch in 1673't. 
But the Land and Sea Officers differed in Opinion, and 
the Glory of the Nation ſeemed to be ſacrificed by 
the want of public Spirit. The Troops were ſent to 
Flanders: And King James returned to St. Germains in 
the utmoſt Deſpair, for the Loſs of his Expedition, 

E's” which 


* See Vol. III. p. 110. 5 See Vol. II. p. 342, 


and 373. f See Vol. III. 2. 177, 178. Þ See this 
Vol, p. 64. 
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A. D.which was ſomewhat alleviated by the Birth of a 
Daughter. 
Affairs Tus Preſbyterians in this Kingdom were obliged 1 
4 80 give Way, and admit a motley Adminiſtration, in Wy 
"** Favour of the Epiſcopalians, who boaſted that they had 
the King, if the others had the Law. The Aſſembly 3 
was diſſolved; and this was followed by the barba- 
rous Maſſacre of Glencoe, where the Mackdonalds were 
conſidered as one of the principal Clans of the diſ- 
affected Highlanders, who were threatened with mili- 
tary Execution if they refuſed to take the Oaths to his 
Majeſty. Thirty-ſix of the Mackdonalds were put to 
Death in the Night by a Company of Soldiers, com- 
manded by Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, who had 
Orders to commit this Scene of Babarity ; which, even 
Burnet acknowledges, ©* was the greateſt Blot in this 
whole Reign; and had a very ill Effect in alienating the 2 
Scotch Nation from the King and his Government.“ 
Old Macdonald fell among the murdered, and died in 
his Lady's Arms : But his Sons eſcaped; though it is 
faid the inhuman Order extended to kill all the Males, 
who were about 200; and their whole Valley was 
plundered. But, in 1695, the Scotch Parliament voted: 
this Execution to be a Murder; and pointed out the 
Perpetrators of it, who were preferred, inſtead of be- 
ing puniſhed. - 
Affairs TRE Papiſts in Ireland complained of ſome extra-judi- 
i Ire cial Proceedings: But moſt of the Army were ſent to 
land. Flanders; and it was ſaid, that every Thing was kept in 
Tranquility. However, it appears otherwiſe, by the 
Addreſs of the Exgli/þ Commons to his Majeſty upon 
the State of Jre/and; wherein they complained of great 
Abuſes and Miſmanagement, in that Kingdom ; by 
expoſing the Proteſtants to free Quarter; by Recruit- 
ing the Troops with 1:4 Papiſts, and granting them 
. ProteQtions ; and by the Articles * of Limerick; on which 
Account the Earl of Bellamont afterwards impeached 
the Lords Juſtices before the Houſe of Commons in. 
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His Britannic Majeſty found how difficult it was to A. D. 
attack France on the Side of Flanders, where he had 692. 
continually loft Ground; and returned from the Hague 4fivs 
to London, where he arrived on the 2oth of O ober. ia Eng 
The Parliament met on the 4th of Nowember, when“ 
the King opened the fourth Seſſion with a Speech, in- 
timating, That he hoped for their Advice and Aſſiſtance 
againſt the exceſſive Power of France: That they 
had great Reaſon to rejoice in the Victory which they 
had obtained at Sea : But that the French were repair- 
ing their naval Loſſes with great Diligence ; which 
made it neceflary to maintain the ſame Forces: That 
he intended to make a Deſcent upon France; and had 
no Aim but to make his Subjects a happy People.” 
His Majeſty would not forget the expoſing of his Per- 
fon ; and acknowledged, that the Inconvenience of 
ſending out of the Kingdom great Sums of Money for 
the Payment of the Troops abroad, was very conſide- 
rable. But neither Lords nor Commons were over 
haſty in making their uſual Compliments to the Crown ; 
and eſpecially the former, who reſented the Impriſon- 
ment of the Earls of Marlborough, and Huntingdon, in 
the Tower, on a falſe Charge of carrying on an Aſſoci- 
ation againſt the Government, promoted by one Ro- 
bert Young, who was conſidered as infamous as Titus 
Oates, and proſecuted for Perjury and Forgery. 

Tus Commons paſſed a Vote of Thanks to Admi- 
ral Ruſſel, his Officers, and Seamen : But they ſeverely 
reflected on the Conduct of Count So/mes at Steenkirk, 
and were for adviſing his Majeſty to allow of no Fo- 
reign Generals on the Exgliſb Eſtabliſhment. T hey 
would have reſtored the Conſtitution, by complaining 
_—_— Cabinet-Councils : And began an Enquiry why 
a Deſcent had not been made into France? The Neglect 
of which was imputed to the Earl of Nottingham, and 
occaſioned a Motion that his Majeſty would conſti: ute 
a Commiſſion of the Admiralty of ſach Perſons as were 
of known Experience in Maritime Aﬀairs This paſſed 
in the Negative: But another was carried, that all 

| Orders 


Ses Vol. III. p. 268, ana this Vol. p. 39. 1 Ser p. 78. 
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Orders for the Fleet, ſhould paſs through the Hands 
of the Lords of the Admiralty. | 

Tus Commons voted '1,926,516/. for the Fleet, 
which was to have 33,000 deamen: And 2,090,563 J. 
for the Army, which was to conſiſt of — Soldiers. 


They alſo granted 7 50, ooo J. for the Deficiency of the 
Poll-Bill; which in all amounted to 4,767,079 /. 
Theſe prodigious Sums were to be raiſed by a Land- 
Tax of four Shillings in the Pound; by 280,000 /. 
out of the hereditary Exciſe; and by 1,000,000 /. to 
be raiſed by Annuities on an additional Exciſe on Li- 


.quors, which gave the Subſcribers the unconſcionable 


Advantage of 14 /. per Cent. for Life. 

A PAamPHLET, intitled “ King Villiam and Queen 
Mary Conquerors, was ordered to be burnt by the 
common Hangman : and a Paſtoral Letter, written by 
Biſhop Burnet, had the ſame Cenſure paſſed upon it; 
for, as it recommended a Notion of Conqueſt, the 
Commons alluded to the Author's Name, and cried 
out Burn it, Burn it. This produced a Vote in both 
Houſes, that the Aſſertion of F Conqueſt was highly 
injurious to their Majeſties, inconfiſtent with the Prin- 
ciples on which the Government was founded, and 
tending to the Subverſion of the Rights of the People. 

THERE were 4 Dutch and 3 French Regiments re- 
maining in England; which were juſtly obnoxious to 
the Nation, and the Houſe of Lords addreſſed his 
Majeſty, That the commanding Officer of the Engi/þ 
Forces ſhould be an Exgliſbman: That the Engliſß Of- 
ficers may have Precedency of the Dutch: And that 
the 20, ooo Men to be left in England, might be all 


Engliſh.” A Bill was introduced againſt Placemen and 


Penſioners, founded on the Votes of the o/d Whigs, 
during the Reign of King Charles the Second, to pre- 
vent a corrupt Influence in Parliament ; but it could 
not ſucceed, though powerfully ſupported, eſpecially 
by the Earl of Muſgrave, whoſe eloquent Speech on 
this Occaſion, though unpremeditated, was equal to 
the ſtudied Speeches of Antiquity. They alſo brought 


in 


* Seep, 66. + Ste Vol, III. p. 321, 322, 326, 354. 
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in a Bill for Triennial - Parliaments as formerly, and A D. 
for putting a ſpeedy End to the preſent Parliament 37693 


Which was carried in both Houſes, but rejected from 
the Throne, when that Rejection was conſidered as an 
ungracious Uſe of the Prerogative, eſpecially as it fol- 
* lowed ſo cloſe upon the ſame Refuſal to the Judges 
Bill. 


Loxp Mohun was tried before his Peers in Weftmin- 


* fer-hall, for the Murder of Mr. Mountford, a remark- 
able Actor, who loſt his Life in reſcuing Mrs. Brace- 
* girdle, a celebrated Actreſs, from a violent Afault : 
But his Lordſhip was pardoned, and lived to be killed 
*X himſelf by a much more honourable Man. 


Tae King was again impatient to go to Holland; 
and, on the 14th of March, came to the Houſe of Peers ; 
when he gave the Royal Aſſent to the Supply-Bills, and 
ſeveral others: After which, he made a Speech, 
„ thanking them for their large Supplies; informing 
them, that the Poſture of Affairs required his Preſence 
abroad; and ſtill reminding them of expoſing his own 
Perſon.” The Parliament was then prorogued to the 
2d of May, and was not aſſembled again till the 7th 
of November. But it was neceſſary to make ſome con- 
ſiderable Alterations in the Miniſtry, before the King 
appeared again at the Head of the confederate Army; 
becauſe the Earl of Sunderland had now eclipſed the 
Earl of Nottingham, by introducing the Whigs again to 
the Royal Favour ; and it was hoped an Alteration of 
Men- would be deemed an Alteration of Meaſures ; 
though this Alteration was made upon the old Trim- 
ming + Principles, | 

ADMIRAL Rufjel, notwithſtanding all his Services to 
the King, the Honour ſhewn him by the Houſe of 
Commons, and the high Character he bore among the 
People, was diſmiſſed the Sea. Service, as well as the 
Earl of 1 Torrington; and the Fleet was put under the 
Command of the Admirals K/ligrew, Delawal, and 
Shovel, But Mr. Ruſſel was immediately made Trea- 

ſurer 


* See Vol. III. 2. 87. Þ Did. p. 232. Þ See this 
Vol. p. 64. x $14 
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A. D.ſurer of the Houſhold ; had 10,000 J. given him by the 
King for his Services; and was reſtored to his Com- 
| mand of the Fleet before the Year was expired. Sir 
4 obn Trenchard was made Secretary of State, with the 
a arl of Nottingham. Sir John Somers was appointed 
| Lord-Keeper of the Great-Seal : And Sir John Trevor 
Maſter of the Rolls. This Trimming, or Diſtribution 
of Power, was neceſſary ; for the J/higs upbraided their b 
Deliverer, that the Deliverance was not complete ; 9 
and the Tories were diſcontented at the ſmall Regard 
that was paid to the Clergy ; while the Jacobites, though 
| the Preſs was under a Licenſing Power, aſſerted that 
| England was only made a foreign Tool in the War 
- againſt France. 

Two Perſons were puniſhed, by Fine, Pillory, and 
Impriſonment, for diſperſing a new Declaration from 
King James, full of every Kind of Condeſcenſion to 
all Kinds of People. Mr. Anderton was proſecuted as a | 
Traytor, for printing two Libels againſt the Government, 
which was at firſt only deemed a Miſdemeanor : But 
Lord Chief Juſtice Treby refuſed him a Copy of his 
Indictment, and Anderton ſuffered Death at Tyburn ; 
being the firſt Inſtance, in the Annals of England, of a 
Man hanged for Printing; which was afterwards 
thought more worthy of the Legiſlative Conſideration. 
Some Perſons ſuffered as Pyrates, for acting in Pri 
vateers under the Commiſſion of King James; though 
they had alſo French Commiſſions. And Whitney, the 
notorious Highwayman, attempted to ſave his exe- 
crable Liſe by charging the Lords Litchfield, Ailſbury, 
Saliſoury, and ſome others, with having entered into | 
a Treaty with him, to aſſemble his Gang, and kill! 
the King, as he was Hunting in Epping or Windſor- 
Forreft : Bat, as he was no more credited than 1 Ful- 


ker or Young, he was hanged for his own Crimes, 
inſtead of meeting with Encouragement to deftroy . 
innocent People, as had been done in * 1678 and 


1683. | ; 
| His 


+ See this Vol. p. 77, and 83. 
* See Vol. III. p. 195, and p. 235. 
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the French; and the Confederates imagined they would 


#1 


| the — would be vigorouſly proſecuted againſtg,, 


lam in Flarders, as the principal Scene of Action. Hain, 


1 of the Army commanded by Marſhal Luxemberg, which 
2Z conſiſted of 120,000 Men, and were aſſembled at Gem- 
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- H1s Britannic Majeſty left England, on the 24th of A. D. 
March, and arrived in Holland on the 2d of April :*593- 
But was not able to take the Field till the Beginning of The 

May. The Emperor was reconciled to the Electors ar in 
of Saxony and Brandenburg; which made it apprehended e 
France; and yet Lewis ſupported himſelf on all Sides ;, 
while he made his principal Effort againſt King Vil. Tah, 


at 


Tus French Monarch again appeared at the Head 


blurs, where they were reviewed by their Monarch, 
who then returned to Yerſailles. King Wilkam and the 
EleQtor of Bavaria aſſembled the confederate Army 
near ÞBruſs; and both Armics waited for an Advan- 
tage to begin an 2 Huy was reduced by 


inveſt Liege, when Luxemberg marched to attack them 
in their Camp at Landen, and Neerwwind, near the 
Layethe, not far from Bruſſels, where a general Battle 
was fought on the 19th of Tuly. 
Born Armies had been weakened by Detachments: 
But the Allies were inferior to the French, who began 
the Attack at Seven in the Morning, and the Succeſs 
was doubtful till Four in the Afternoon, when the 
French obtained a complete Victory; though the Con- 
federates made a good Retreat to Beterſem; which was 
conducted by General Ta/ma/h, and made the French 
Monarch ſay, Luxemberg attacked like Conde, and 
the Prince of Orange retreated like Turenne. As this 
Battle was extremely obſtinate, few were ever more 
bloody : For there were killed on the Spot, in all, 
20,000 Men; 12,000 of the Allies, among whom was 
Count S2/mes* ; and 8000 French: on which Occaſion 
it was ſaid, they ought rather to have ſung De Profundis 
than Te Deum. The Duke of Ormond was taken Pri- 
ſoner by the French ; and the Duke of Berwick by the 
Enghþþ :: 


# Se this Vol. p. 60, end 78. 
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A. D. Engliſß But the Loſs of ſo many Men was far from 
2693: deciding the Quarrel ; and the French might have been 


checked, if the Dutch * Horſe had not run away. The 
Allies, though defeated at Fleurus, Steinkirk, and Lan- 


den, had not yet been effectually worſted ; for Kin 


William made ſuch excellent Retreats, that Marſh 
Luxemberg could never purſue his Advantage ; and 
nothing farther was undertaken in Flanders during this 
Campaign, except the Reduction of Charleroy by the 
French, though both Armies were conſiderably aug- 
mented. 10 

MaRxSsHAL de Lorges oppoſed the Prince of Baden in 
Germany, where he penetrated into the Dutchy of #Wir- 
temberg, with 60,000 Men. took Heidelberg, and ravag- 
ed the Palatinate. The French Monarch artfully of- 
fered the German Princes a Peace upon the Baſis of the 
Treaties of We/iphaliq and Nimeguen * : But the Im- 
perial Diet reſented the offer of ſuch ignominious Terms, 
and wanted to oblige France to obſerve the Treaties of 
Munter and the — *. De Lorges was then ob- 
liged to weaken his Army, by ſending Detachments 
to Flanders and Italy; which rendered his Force infe- 
rior to the Int erialiſis, who amounted to 50,000 Men, 
ang yet were unable to gain any Advantage over their 

nemy. | 

Tux War in Ita was proſecuted with more Vigour 
by the Duke of Savoy, whoſe Intention was to make 
another Irruption into Daufhine, and take up his Win- 
ter-Quarters at Lyons. Marſhal Catinat made Turin his 
principal Object, and both Armies met at Marſaglia near 
that Capital, on the 24th of September, when they came 


to a general Engagement. The Allies conſiſted of 


25,000 Piedmonteſe, Imperialiſis, Spaniards, and ſome 
Enghſ Troops; who were commanded by the Duke 
of Save, Prince Eugene, and the Marquis de Legonex. 
The French had the vuperiority of Number by 8000 
Men, and began the Attack, which continued five 


Hours with great Bravery; when the . Confederates - 


Were 


® See this Vol. 5. 78, e Bid. 5. 21. 
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WE were obliged to retreat, and leave the French Maſters A. D. 
of the Field. The Allies had 6000 Men killed, 
# wounded, and taken: But the Victory coſt the French 
= 4000. 
'S Tus brave Schomberg, Duke of Leinſter, commanded ' 
the Engliſo Troops, and his Valour was greatly ad- 
nüred: But he was mortally wounded in the Thigh, 
taken Priſoner in the Battle, and ſent to Turin, where 
*Z he ſoon after died of his Wounds, three Years after 
his + Father was killed at the Battle of the Boyne. The 
French General obtained this Victory by a new Strata- 
gem of War; which was, ordering his Infantry to 
charge Sword in Hand, with Bayonets at the End of 
their loaded Muſkets, without giving a regular Fire as 
uſual; and it is ſaid, that this was the firſt Battle 
where Bayonets were uſed in that Manner: But the 
French Fuſileers were exerciſed in the Uſe of the Bayo- 
net long before this Time by Martinet *. But the In- 
habitants of all this Part of the World were terrified 
by a dreadful Earthquake, which was more particularly 
felt in the Iſland of Sicih, where the City of Catanev 
was Fs wha deſtroyed, and many thouſands of People 
riſhed. 
"I SHAL de Noailles oppoſed the Duke of Medina 
in Spain; and reduced the Town of Roſes in Catalonia; 
which was all that was-undertaken on that Side by 
Land : Though Admiral Tourwille lay before Barce- 
lona. to block that City up by Sea, if Noai/les attempted 
to beſiege it by Land. 
NetiTHER the /mperialifis, nor Venetians, were ſuc- 
ceſstul againſt the Turks, who obliged the Duke de 
Croy to raiſe the Siege of Belgrade; and prevented Mo- 
roſini, the Doge of Venice, from extending his Poſt 
which he had taken on the Ibmus of Corinth, where 
many glorious Actions were performed by the ancient 
Greeks, whoſe noble Country was now in the Poſſeſſion 
of Enemies to Learning, and of Men uninſpired with 
the Love of Liberty. | 1 ä 
ING 


1 See this Vol. p. 58. * See vol. III. 2. 179. 
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A. D. Kine William had too openly declared his Intenti- 
x693- ons of making a Deſcent“ upon France; which he was 
Naval obliged to deter till the following Year, and the confe- 
Affairs derate Fleet was unable to put to Sea as ſoon as thjge 
French, who fitted out ſuch a Navy as almoſt extin- 
iſhed the Memory of + La Hogue, The combined 
leet was to conſiſt of Seventy Ships of the Line, and 
endeavour to deſtroy the French Fleet at Breſt, that the *? 
rich Fleet of Merchantmen bound to the Mediterranean, 
under the Convoy of Sir George Rooke might have nod 
Enemy to fear: But the Expedition to Bre ſubſided, *F 
and the French Fleet was left at Liberty to deftroy the 
Mediterranean Convoy, while the grand combined | 
Fleet returned to England. | . 
MaARSsHAL Taurwille waited on the Coaſt of Portugal, 
with 75 Men of War, to intercept the Smyrna Fleet, 
which conſiſted of 400 Sail of Merchantmen, convoyed 
by Sir George Rooke with 23 Men of War; and the 
French Admiral fell in with them off Cape St. Vincent, 
on the 16th of June, when he took three Dutch Men 
of War, and 29 Merchant-ſhips. He might have ta- 
en or deſtroyed the whole Fleet, and compenſated his 
King at Cape Vincent for the Loſs at Cape la Hogue : 
But Admiral Rooke happily eſcaped to Madeira, and 
returned to England; while the Spaniſh Fleet took 
Shelter in Port-Mahon, in Minorca, It is true, Marſhal 
Tourwille deftroyed ſome of the Merchant Ships, which 
.eſcaped to Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Malaga: He alſo 
viſited Alicant, and Barcelona; after which, he return- 
ed unmoleſted to Bre, to the Diſgrace of the Allied 
Maritime Powers, who had the Mortification to fee 
one Power equal to them both, though without the 
Title of Maritime | 

CAPTAIN Bemboxy bombarded St. Males, in October, 
that the King might ſeem to make good his Word: 
But this Undertaking only expoſed the Naval Conduct 
of England to the Derifion of all Europe ; for not one 
of thoſe Privateers was taken, which had rendered 

this Part ſo obnoxious to the Ergo Merchants. 


* Jee this Vol. p. 83. + bid. p. 80. 
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Six Francis Wheeler was ſent, with 12 Men of War, A. D. 
as upon an Expedition againft the French Settlements in 1693: 
e- XR America; and was joined at Barbadces with 3000 Sol- 4fairs 
de diers, under Colonel Codrington, Governor of the Lee- in 4- 
n- ward J/ands. They landed upon the Ifland of Marti- merics. 
nico, and plundered the Plantations : But were repulſed 


at St. Pierre, with the Loſs of 800 Men, and obliged 
to quit this Enterprize, as Pen and Venables had done 
that againſt Hiſpaniola in 1655 ; nor had Wheeler the 
ſame Succeſs againſt Deminica, as Venables had againſt 


* Tamaica ; for his Opinion was over-ruled by the Land 


Officers, and the Expedition was entirely unſucceſsful. 
The Admiral then ſet Sail for Beſton, to make an at- 
tempt upon 2xebeck, in Concert with Sir William Phipps, 
the Governor of New-England, who was amazed at ſo 
extravagant a Propoſal: Upon which, the Admiral 
undertook an Attempt upon Newfoundland, where he 
deſtroyed the French Settlement at St. Peters, and then 
returned to England, without reducing Placentia. The 
Forts and Factories, belonging to the Hudſon's Bay 
Company, were recovered from the French ; who were 
alſo drove from their FaQtories on the Coaſt of Guinea 
in Africa. 

Six Francis Wheeler, on his Return to England, was 
alſo ſent out in October with a ſtrong Squadron to pro- 
tect the Trade bound to the Mediterranean ; which he 
executed with great Safety as far as Cadiz, where he 
left Rear-Admiral Hapſon to convoy the Homeward- 
bound Trade, and proceeded himſelf with the others 
bound to the Mediterranean: But, on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, he had the Misfortune to meet with a moſt vio- 
lent Tempeſt in the Bay of Gibraltar, in which his 
Ship periſhed, with the Admiral himſelf, and his whole 
Crew, conſiſting of 448 Men. Several Ships were 


.drove on Shore, of which ſome were loſt, and the whole 
leet was greatly damaged. 


THe Miſconduct of the Britiſb Admirals at Sea was 4fairs 


loudly cenſured by the whole Kingdom, when thei» 
King returned from Holland, which was on the 3oth's 


of 
See Vol. II. p. 364. 
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A. D. of October. The Cabinet, the Court, and the Nation, 
x693. were all in a Ferment; which made it neceſſary for 


Whigs ſkreened Sir John Trenchard: So that the Offender 
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his Majeſty to change his Miniſters. He reſtored Ad- 
miral * Rue! to his Command over the Fleet: The 
Earl of + Shrewſbury was again to be made Secretary of 
State, in the room of the Earl of Nottingham : And 
the Earl of Sunderland had the principal Aſcendant 
over the King, who now opened his Countenance again 
to the Whigs, as his martial Inclination could not be 
ſo well ſatisf ed by the Tories. 

THe fifth Seſſion was opened on the 7th of Nowerr- 
ber, when his Majeſty told the Parliament, of the 
Diſadvantages they had received this Year at Land, 
and the Miſcarria es of their Aﬀairs at Sea: He 
thought, that the * was only occaſioned by the 
great Number of their Enemies; and ſaid the latter 

ad brought a preat Diſgrace on the Nation : But 
there was a Neceſſity of increaſing their Forces both 


by Sea and Land, as their Allies had reſolved to add to 


theirs.” 
Tux firſt thing the Parliament undertook was to en- 
quire into the Miſcarriages of the Fleet the laſt Sum- 
mer; and the Commons reſolved, „that there had been 
a notorious and treacherous Miſmanagement in the Miſ- 
cariage of the mrna Fleet: But when the Admirals 
came in Queſtion, and examined before the Houſe, the 
Negative was put upon ſuſpending them ; though Lord 
Falkland, who preſided at the Admiralty-Board, was 
reprimanded for miſapplying the public Money. Every 
body excuſed Sir Cloudefly Shovel; and many thought 
Sir Ralph Delaval very hearty ia the Service: 
The Conduct of Sir George Rooke was univerſally com- 
mended ; but a bad Opinion was entertamed of Admi- 
ral Killigrew; and yet the Admirals, as well as the 
Admiralty, were all exculpated in the Houſe of Lords. 
The two Secretaries of State were ſuſpected of ſtop- 
ing the proper Intelligence to the Admirals : But the 
ories vindicated the Earl of Nottingham, and the 


Was 
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E notorious. 


was to be unknown, though the Offence was veryA.D. 


1693. 


Tus Commons were now more liberal than ever to A. p. 
the Court, and voted 2,400,000 J. for the_Service of 1594. 


the Navy for the Year 1694: Beſides 500,000 J. to- 
wards the Diſcharge of the Wages due to Seamen, 
which amounted to no leſs than 1,036,415 J. and oc- 
caſioned great Diſcontent in the Fleet. They allo 
$ voted 2,520,582 J. for the Army to be employed this 
# Year; and 124,854 J. for the Deficiencies of the Mil- 
lion Contribution Bill, and the Quarterly Poll: But 
they took Care to enquire into the Contingencies that 
were to be furniſhed by all the Allies. Thus the Sup- 
plies amounted to 5, 545, 3861. And the Ways and Means 
provided for raifing them were, by a Land-Tax of 4 
Shillings in the Pound, for the firſt Time, which was to 

ruduce 2,000,000/. new Duties upon Salt and Malt- 
2 Tonnage on Ships, Stamps on Law Proceed- 
ings, and Licences for 3 Coaches. Out of 


theſe new Exciſe Duties, a yearly Sum of 140, ooo I. 


was eſtabliſhed, as a Fund for borrowing a Million by 
Way of Lottery, at 10/. a Ticket: And this was the 
firſt Time that Exgland fell into that Cuſtom of Holland, 
of raiſing Money by Lottery ; which is the Bane 
of Induſtry, Frugality, and Virtue ; though the Cuſ- 
tom {prung up ſo haſtily after it was ſowed, that it 
ſeemed of a native Growth. The new Duty on Ship- 
ping was very partially laid in Favour, of the Dutch, and 
was found ſo prejudicial to the Navigation of England 
that it was ſoon aboliſhed. But another yearly Sum 
of 140,000/. was continued as a Fund for borrowin 

1,500,000 J. on the new additional Exciſe z of whic 

1,200,000/. was to be lent by Subſcribers, who were 
to have 8 per Cent. and to be incorporated by the 
Name of the Gowernor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land; whereby that Company was eſtabliſhed ; which 


has ever ſince made it eaſy for the Miniſters to run the 


Nation in Debt: Beſides, this new Exciſe was granted 
without any Limitation of Time for its Continuance ; 
which was the firſt Precedent of the Kind fince the 


Revolu- 


A. D. 
1694. 
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Revolution. The Stamp Duties were a Tax upon 
Juſtice, which had been ſufficiently taxed before by 
the Lawyers; and Commiſſioners were appointed for 
receiving theſe Duties, which were afterwards extend- 
ed, and brought in the annual Revenue of about 
94,000/. A new Office was alſo erected, and a new 
Sett of Commiſſioners appointed, for regulating the 
Hackney-Coach Duty, which produced about 40,000 /. 
for the firſt Year, and became one of the perpetuated 
Taxes from which the Coaches of Gentlemen were 
exempted. 

Trex Fleet was to conſiſt of 6 Firſt-Rates, 9 Se- 
conds, 44 Thirds, 19 Fourths, 8 Fifths, 16 Sixths, 
and 26 Fireſhips; which were to be manned with 
40,000 Men; and 43 Ships were to be employed in 
remote Convoys. The Army was to be augmented 
with fix new Engliſb Regiments of Horſe, four of Dra- 
goons, and fifteen of Foot ; which made the Eftabliſh- 
ment of the Year conſiſt of 83,121 Men, Offcers in- 
_ to be employed in England, and beyond the 

eas. 

AxorzER Attempt was made to introduce a Bill 
for frequent Parliaments, which was now rejected by 
the Commons, inftead of the King : Though it was 
ſaid, it was 'Time to have annual 8 inſtead 
of Triennial; ſince Corruption was ſo prevalent. 
However, both Houſes paſſed a Place-Bill, for free 
and impartial Proceedings in Parliament, which was 
rejected by the King, and was the third“ Time of his 
making this Uſe of a Perogative that diſguſted the 
Nation. 

Tae Commons ſo far reſented this Conduct of the 
King, that they reſolved, ©* whoever adviſed him not 
to give the Royal Aﬀent to the 42 touching free and 
impartial Proceedings in Parliament ; which was to re- 
dreſs a Grievance, and take off a Scandal upon the Pro- 
ceedings of the Commons in Parliament; was an Enemy 
to their Majeſties, and the Kingdom.“ They repreſent- 
ed this Reſolution to his Majeſty ; and acquainted him, 
how few the Inſtances had been in former Reigns of 


denying 
Ces p. 77, and 85. 
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denying the Royal Aſſent to Bills for Redreſs of A. D. 
"WW Grievances. They alſo prayed, that he would heark- 1694. 
en to the Advice of his Parliament, and not to the” © 
ſecret Advices of particular Perſons, who might have 
| rivate Intereſts of their own, ſeparate from the true 
ntereſt of his Majeſty, and his People. The King 
only gave a prevaricating Anſwer, by politely telling 
them, © that no Prince ever had a higher Eſteem for 
the Conflitution of the Engliſh Government than him- 
ſelf ; and that he ſhould ever have a great Regard for 
the Advice of Parliament.” The Commons moved, 
that an Application might be made to his Majeſty for 
a farther Anſwer : But it paſſed in the Negative, by a 
Majority of 229 Noes, againſt 88 Yeas, However, 
thanks to the perſevering Spirit of the Patriots, ſome 
Reſtrictions of this Nature obtained the Royal Aſſent, 
after his Majeſty had been publickly defired to avoid 
concerning himſelf in Elections of Members in Parlia- 
ment, or influencing them when choſen ; becauſe the 
Parliament was a ſacred Part of the Enxgliſb Conſtitu- 
tion; and, like the //-ae/ites Ark of Old, was not to 
be touched prophanely, but with great Danger to thoſe- 
who touched it ſo : And an Act was paſſed, the next 
Seſſions, for reviving Triennial Parliaments. 

A New Charter was granted to the Eaft- India Com- 
pany ; which was ſtrongly oppoſed by the general Body 
of Merchants, who " the Inſufficiency of any 
Charter to exclude the Subject of England from Foreign 
Trade, without an Act of Parliament. A great ſcene 
of. Corruption was afterwards opened concerning this 
Affair; when it appeared that large Sums of Money had 
been given to ſeveral Perſons for procuring this Charter. 
But a new Company was eftabliſhed in 1698 ; which 
was united with the old Company in 1702; and be- 
came very ſerviceable to the Government, by advanc- 
ing great Sams of Money upon Anticipations. - 

Tae principal parliamentary Conteſt was occaſioned 
by a Bill, which had its Riſe among the Commons, 
„for naturalizing all the foreign Proteſtants.” The 
Colonization of America, and the Ravages of War in 

Europe ; 


- 
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A. D. Europe; the Proſecution of the Proteſtants in France, 


2524 and the Scarcity of Inhabitants in Exgland, were urged 2 
in Favour of this Naturalization; as alſo that there was 
a want of Purchaſers for Lands; of Merchants; of 
Manufacturers, who could work cheaper than the Eng- 
li; and of Huſbandmen to till the Ground. The 


1 


„ 
. 
1 


Bill was vigorouſly oppoſed, and particularly by Sir L 


John Knight, the Repreſentative for Briſial, who ſaid, | 


that it enfranchized all Strangers that would ſwear 
and proteſt againſt Popery, with the Liberties of every 
Englijiman, alter the vaſt Expence of Treaſure and 
Blood, it had coſt the Kingdom, in all Times and 
Ages of their Forefathers, to ſecure ſuch Privileges 
to themſelves and their Poſterity.” He complained 
virulently of the public Grievances; and obſerved that 
the Naturalization was intended only to give Dutch- 
men an Opportunity of obtaining all the Privileges of 
Engh/bmen : ** But that if the Bill paſſed, it would 
bring as great Afflictions on the Nation, as ever fell 
upon the Egyptians; for there was no entering the Courts 
of St. James s and Whitehall, the Palaces of the here- 
ditary Kings, for the great Noiſe and Croaking of the 
Frog-landers.” And he concluded with this Motion, 
cc go us firſt kick this Bill out of the Houſe, and then 
Foreigners out of the Kingdom.” The Tories diſ- 
perſed this Speech over the Kingdom, and it fo far 
inflamed the Minds of the Multitude, that they ima- 
ined the Dutch would be admitted to all Offices, and 

me what the Lord Danes were in the Reign of 
* Erhelred : But the Houſe ordered the Speech to be 
burnt by the common Hangman, which gave it a 
greater Recommendation to the People, and the Bill 
was dropt at preſent ; though ſuch Attempts were fre- 
quently renewed, and we have ſeen them carried on 

even in Favour of the Jeu | 
Tu Earl of + Be//amont preſented ſeveral Articles of 
Impeachment, before the Commons, againſt Lord 
Coningſby, and Sir Charles Porter, the Lords Juſtices of 
Ireland, 


®* See Vol. I. p. 144. f See this Vol. þ. 82. 
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Te)and, for their Male-Adminiſtration in that Govern- A. D. 
ment: But the accuſed Perſons were acquitted of the 1594: 


4 F Charge; and the Accuſer deprived of his Place. 


Amonc the Acts paſſed this Seſſion, was one, for 
repealing an Act by which Juſtices in Wales were li- 
mitted to Eight in each County.“ His Majeſty paſſed 
the Bank, Stamp, and other Acts, on the 25th of 
April; when he put an End to the Seſſion with a ſhort 
Speech, wherein he thanked the Commons for their 
large Supplies ; and told both Houſes, that the Poſture 
of Affairs made it neceſſary for him to be abſent, for 
ſome Time, out of the Kingdom. After which, the 
Lord-Keeper prorogued the Parliament to the 18th of 
September following. 

Tur Court-Favourites were to be rewarded with a 
Promotion of Honours, and the Earl of Shrewſbury 
was made a Duke, when he was reſtored to the Office 
of Secretary of State: The Earl of Bedford, was creat- 
ed Duke of Bedford; the Earl of Devonſbire, Duke of 
Dewon/hire ; and the Earl of Clare, Duke of Neaucaſtle: 

Lord Viicount Newport was made Earl of Bradford 3 
Lord Sydney, Earl of Rumney; and Henry Herbert, Eſq; 
Baron of Cherbury: Mr. Montagu was made Chancel- 
lor and Under- Treaſurer of the Exchequer ; Admiral 
Ruſſel was placed at the Head of the Admiralty- Board; 
and other Promotions were made in Favour of the 
Whigs. Nor were all the Tories neglected: For the 
Marquis of Carmarthen was created Duke of Leeds ; 
and the Earl of Muigrave, Marquis of Normanby. But 
the King chiefly entruſted the Earl of Portland, and 
the Earl of Sunderland in the Cabinet ; which Was en- 
tirely under a Whig Direction. 
His Majeſty went abroad, as ſoon as he had ſettled The 
theſe. neceſſary Matters at Home, and arrived at the Mar in 
Hague on the 19th of May, when he began to open | wo 
the Campaign, which had been before ſettled in Con- — ; 
cert with Prince Lewis of Baden, who came over to many, 
London for that Purpoſe in the Winter; while the Itah, 
King of Denmark vainly offered his Mediation for 7 
Vol. IV. F Peace, 
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A. D Peace, which the French Monarch was willing to grant 4 


1694 upon more moderate Conditions than he had offered 
In 


before. The Confederates abroad were to have a very 
numerous Army this Vear, purſuant to their ſeveral 
Treaties, in the following Proportions: The States- 
General 107,540 : Spaniſb Troops in the Low-Conn- 
tries 7000: The Emperor in Germany 6000: Elector 
of Brandenburgh, beſide thoſe in Hungary, 21,000 : 
Elector Palatine booo : Elector of Triers 15, ooo: Elec- 
tor of Cologne 6000: Elector of Mentz 2000: Elecor 
of Saxcny 14, ooo: Elector of Bavaria 8000: Houſe 
of Lunenburg 23,000 : Circles of Suabia and Franconia 
28,000: Landgrave of Hefje-Caſje! 8000 : Biſhop of 
Liege 6000 : and Biſhop of Munjter 2000. Under the 
Duke of Savey in Piedmont, 45,000 Men, of which 
15,000 were to be Germans, 12,000 Spaniards, and 
14,000 of his own. And 18,000 Span Troops in 
Spain. All theſe Troops were to amount to 322,540 
Men, exclufive of the Britiſb Forces; and, as the French 
Miniftry were unable'to bring an equal. Force into the 
Field, they aimed at covering their Frontier on the 
Sides of Flanders, Germany, and Italy; while they 
found themſelves at Liberty to act with more Spirit 
againſt Spain. | 

Tur King of Great Pritain aſſembled the confede- 
rate Forces that were to act in Flanders, near Louvain, 
whefe he was met by the Electors of Bavaria and Co- 
logne, in the Beginning of June, and the grand Army 
conſiſted of 31,000 Horſe, and 51,000 Foot ; exclu- 
five of Detachments poſted near Ghent and Liege. The 
French Army was commanded by the Dauphin and Mar- 
ſhal Luxemberg, who aſſembled their Army between 
Mons and Mauteuge ; but had ſuch an inferior Force 
that they were obliged to act only in a defenfive Man- 
ner. The King and the Marſhal were at a long Trial 
of their General-ſhip : The former to improve the Ad- 
vantage of his ſuperior Strengh; and the latter to op- 
poſe it chiefly by his Experience, which ſucceeded ſo 
well, that he prevented the King from pailng the 
Scheld ; but could not prevent him from reducing Huy, 


which 
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which ſurrendered on the 27th of September, and fi- A. D. 


- 


: 
.. 


It 

c niſhed the Campaign. — . 
Pics Lewis of Baden ftill oppoſed the Marſhal de 
orges in Germany; paſſed the Rhine in September; and 
llevied Contributions in A/ace: But was ſoon obliged 
io repals the River, and ſecure himſelf in Germany. The 
Inperialiſis were more inactive againſt the Turks : 
While the Yenetians ravaged the Morea, and reduced 
the Iſland of Scio in the Tae. 

Tux French lay alſo on the Defenſive in Nah, where 
Marſhal Catinat was too much weakened, by ſending 
> Reinforcements to Spain, to undertake any Thing a- 
& gainſt the Duke of Savoy, Prince Eugene, and Lord 
Galway. | 

Bur the French exerted themſelves on the Side of 
* Spain, where they 2 Marſhal 4? Noailles with a 
'* ſufficient Force to make an effectual Campaign in Ca- 
talonia, and countenanced him with the Appearance of 
their Fleet. The French Army conſiſted of 28,000 
Men; and the Spari/ Army of only 16,000 ; when 

Marſhal Noazilles, on the 27th of May, defeated 
the Syaniſb Viceroy on the Banks of the Tar, and paſſed 
the River, after deſtroying 5000 of the Enemy. The 
French Fleet appeared on the Coaſt; and Palamos, being 
inveſted both by Sea and Land, was taken by Storm : 
After which Gironne and Oftalric ſubmitted to Mar- 
ſhal Noailles, whoſe principal View was the Reduction 
of Barcelona, which he was not in a Condition to at- 
tempt ; though he took up his Quarters in the Neigh- 
bourhood of that City. 

Ir was generally apprehended, that the French Nan! 
Fleet would block up Barcelona; and the Breſt Squa- fais 
dron entered the Mediterranean in the Beginning of 
April, before the Confederate Fleet under Admiral 
Ruſſel, was able to put to Sea The Deſign which King 
William had formed of making a Deſcent upon France 
was now to be put in Execution, with a Body of Land 
Forces, commanded by General Talma/, who had fo 
nobly conducted the Retreat from Landen; and this 
Deſcent was to deſtroy = Harbour of Brel: But 

2 the 
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A. D. the Deſign was publickly known, before the Expedition 
1594 was began, and Vauban had an Opportunity of putting 


the Place in the ſtrongeſt Poſture of Defence. 
GENERAL Talnaſb had Coco Men to make his At- 
tempt on Breſt ; and he was convoyed from St. Helen, 
with a Squadron of 30 Ships of the Line, commanded 
by Lord Berkley of Stratton, who bore down to Cama- 
ret-Bay, on the 6th of June; while Admiral Ru/el 
roceeded with the grand Fleet to the Streights. Lord 
Berkley anchored before Bre on the 7th, and ſent in 
ſome of his ſmall Ships to batter the Forts, which 
ſhould have been attacked by all the Capital Ships, to 
have accompliſhed ſuch an important Aﬀair. There 
were 4000 regular Troops in the Town, a Regiment 
of Dragoons, 300 Volunteers, and 300 Bom bardiers. 
About 1000 Egli Soldiers made the Deſcent, in a 
ſmall Number of Well-boats : They were headed by 
General Talmaſb, who landed on the South Side of the 
Small-bay, where his Men were repulſed, and himſelf 
mortally wounded in the Thigh, which put an End to 
the Attempt, wherein 600 Soldiers, and 400 Sailors, 
were killed. The Fleet returned to P/mouth, where 
the brave General Talmaſb died of his Wound; re- 
retting the Loſs of his Life, leſs than the Loſs of his 
| — in which he ſuſpeted the Government 

had been baſely betrayed 

Lorp Berkley returned to the French Coaſt, and ſent 
in Captain Lembew to bombard Dizppe, Hawre-de- 
Grace, Dunkirk, and Calais ; whereby the Art of bom- 
barding maritime Towns with Ships, was uſed againſt 
its Inventors. Fireſhips had been long uſed in Faroe : 
But the French claim this Invention of throwing Bombs 
with as much Certainty from a moving Veſſel, as from 
the ſolid Ground ; which was firſt practiſed by Renaud, 
againſt the City of _— in 1681, and was afterwards 
carried into other Nations, where it ſerved only to 
multiply human Calamity. Dieppe was entirely re- 
duced to Aſhes : The Fortifications of the Harbour of 
Hawre-de-Grace were utterly demoliſhed : And the whole 
Coalt of Normandy was in the utmoſt Conſternation. 
The 
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The Inſult which the French had ſhewn at Yyngmouth, A. D 
was now well returned: But Dunkirk and Calais re 1694. 
ceived no Hurt; though King William was deſirous of 


bombarding thoſe Places, with ſome new naval Ma- 
chines, called Infernals, which he intended ſhould hurl 
his Vengeance on thoſe two Places “, where the Fng- 
liſ Monarchs had left their laſt Footiteps in the French 
Soil. | 

An Engliſ Captain deſtroyed 35 Merchant Ships in 
Berthaume-bay, near Breſt : But a French Captain, with 
eight Privateers, defeated eight Dutch Men of War, and 
took their Admiral Priſoner into Dunkirk, _ 

Txt Breſt Squadron deſtroyed four Spaniſb Men of 
War in the Mediterranean; and \dmiral Tourwille a- 
larmed the whole Kingdom of Spain till the Middle of 
July, when Admiral Raſel came into the Streights with 
63 Ships of the Line to protect Barcelona; upon which 
Admiral Tourwille retired to Toulon, The Sparih Vi- 
niſtry wanted Admiral R/e/ to attack the Enemy at 
Toulon; which would have been a much more deſpe- 
rate Undertaking than that of Be; and was declined 
by the Admiral, who was ordered to prevent the Re. 
turn of the French Squadron through the S7reights, and 
wintered at Cadiz. | 


As Sir Francis Wheeler had laſt Year inſulted the .1f-«':« 
French Colonies ; Monſieur du Caſſe, the French Gover- A- 
nor of Hiſpanio/a, made a Deſcent this Year upon 72. 


maica, with a Body of Forces embarked on board five 
Men of War, and nine other Veſſels. He landed his 
Men; and met with an unexpected Oppoſition, which 
made him return to his Ships, after plundering ſome of 
the Plantations. Monſieur St. Clair, with four French 
Men of War, was equally unſucceſsful in his Attempt: 
upon St. John's-Fort in Newfoundland, And Sir Wil-- 
liam Beeflon, the Governor of Jamaica, ſent three Men 
of War to annoy the Coaſt of Hiſpaniola 


Ms. Standiſb, and ſome other Lancaſpire Gentlemen, Affairs » 


had been ſeized, and tried at Manchefter, in October, in Eg- 
| ; 73 "ng 


* See Vol. II. p. 108, and Vol. III. p. 22. 


A. D. 
1694. 
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for being concerned in what was called the Lancaſhire 
Plot; Which was, to aſſiſt King James at the Time of 
his intended Invaſion from Normanay in 1692 : But one 
of the Witneſſes acknowledged the whole Plot was a 
villainous Contrivance ; and the Priſoners were releaſ- 
ed, who applied the next Year to Parliament for Juſtice 
againſt their Proſecutors and Witneſſes, which was 
refuſed by the Commons, who reſolved, “that it ap- 
peared to them, that there were ſufficient Grounds for 
thoſe Proſecutions and Trials, as alſo that a dange- 
rous Plot had been carried on againſt the King and 
Government.” However, the Witneſſes were con- 
victed of Perjury at the Lancaſhire Aſſizes. 

Kix Wilkam went from the Campaign to Loo, and 
adjuſted the State of the War for the next Year ; af- 
ter which, he ſet out for London, and arrived 
at Kenſington on the gth of Nowember. His Ma- 
jeſty opened the ſix th Seſſion of his ſecond Parliament, 
on the 12th, and informed both Houſes of their Sue- 
ceſs both by Sea and Land: That a Stop had been 
put to the Progreſs of the French Army : And that he 
defired farther Supplies, as the ſeveral Branches of the 
Revenue were under great Anticipations: 

Taz Commons granted 2,382,712/. for the Navy; 
beſides 330,769/. for paying what remained due to 
thoſe whole Ships were employed in reducing Treland ; 
and 2,500,000 J. for the Army; all which, with 

77,507 l. ariſing from the Grant of Tonnage and 
oundage, amounted to 5,790,989 J. Among the Sup- 
plies were the Land-Tax at 45. in the Pound; far- 
ther Annuities ; additional Stamp Duties; and Duties 


upon Glaſs. and Coals. But they ſeemed to make a 


- Revival of the Triennial-Bill, the Price of their Sup- 


ply ; for this Bill kept equal Pace with that for re- 


newing the Subſidies of Tonnage and Poundage, 


which were granted for five Years longer, as they were 
now e ired, The Lords concurred in 1 the 
Triennial-Bill, and the King gave it the Royal Aſſent 
on the 22d of December, when he alſo put the finiſh- 
ing Hand to its Companion, | 4 
HIS 


SS * 
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THis is the famous Triennial- Bill which was“ voted 4 p. 
by the Commons in 1641, and repealed by the King 1694. 


in 1664. It was what had been too indefinitely pro- 
miſed at the Revolution; and the Preamble to the 
preſent AR declared, that * and zew Parlia- 
ments tended very much to the abe Union and good 
Agreement of the King and People.” By this Act, 
Parliaments were to be held once in three Vears, at 
leaſt: No Parliament ſhould have Continuance longer 
than for three Vears, at fartheſt: And the preſent Par- 
liament ſhould ceaſe on the 1ſt of November 1695, 
But this Act was repealed in 1716, and a Septennial 
one was ſubſtituted in its Room ; notwithſtanding four 
Lords had proteſted againſt the Revival of the Trien- 
»ial- Bill, only becauſe it tended to the Continuance 
of the preſent Parliament, longer than, as they appre- 
hended, was agreeable to the Conſtitution of England. 
Arraiks were thus more happily circumſtanced 
than uſual for the King, when the Nation and himſelf 
were to be deprived of his Queen, whoſe Death was 
preceded by that of Archbiſhop T//otfon. This emi- 
nent Divine died on the 22d of Aovember, about 
twelve Months after the Death of his Predeceſſor 
Doctor Sancreft T, who had been deprived of his Me- 
tropolitan Dignity, among the reſt of the Non-juring 
Clergy, whoſe vacant Dignities and Benefices were 
filled up in 1691; and Sarcreft died in that State of 
Separation from the Church, without owning it in any 
public Declaration; and his Death onght to have 
put an End to the new Schiſm, becauſe he had never 
aſſerted his Right. Doctor Ti/lt/on was a nominal 
Trinitarian ; and a Prelate eminent for his great and 
ſhining Abilities : He was as ſerviceable to the Revo- 
lation, as Archbiſhop Cranmer I was to the Reforma- 
tion; and his Aſhes were honoured with the Tears 
F 4 of 


® Se Vol, H. 222, and Val IC, 
+ See Vol. III. p. 191. See Vol. II. p. 105, and 
Vol. III. 2. 253. | 


| 
' 
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A. D. of Royalty, He was ſucceeded by Doctor Tenniſon *, 
»694 Biſhop of Lincoln; though great Intereſt was made for 
Doctor Szilling fleet t, Biſhop of Worcefler ; becauſe 


Tenniſon had been formerly attached to King James 
the Second, and f had warmly vindicated the Doctrine 
of Non-reſiſtance ; yet he, as well as Szilling fleet &, 
nobly ſupported the eſtabliſhed Religion, | 

Tie King, the Court, and City were now dread- 
fully alarmed with the Indiſpoſition of the Queen, 
who was ſeized with the Small-Pox on Friday the 21ſt 
of December. Her Danger was increaſed from the 
different Opinions of her Phyſicians, who were Sir 
Thomas Millington, and Doctor Radcliffe ; the latter ſay- 
ing it would be the Meaſles only, though the former 
rightly judged it would be the Small-Pox, which 
proved of ſo virulent a Kind that it overcame all their 
Art, and laid their Patient eternally at Reſt. Her Ma- 
jeſty died at Kenfington on Friday the 28th of December, a 
Quarter before one in the Morning, in the 33d Year of 
her Age, the 17th of her Marriage, and the 6th of her 
Reign: But the Nation was in the ſtrongeſt Hopes, 
that ſhe would have as happily recovered from this 
Indiſpoſition, as her Predecefior Queen Elizabeth had 
done in the Year 1572 ||. | 

Tux Royal Corpſe was pompouſly laid in State at 
Whitehall, for ſeveral Days; and magnificently in- 
terred in Weftminfler-Abbey, on the 5th of March. Both 
Houſes of Parliament, all the Officers of State, and 
Ladies of the Court, attended the Funeral Proceſſion ; 
with all the Judges, and Serjeants at Law; as alſo 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London; who walk- 
ed from the Palace to the Abbey, on a Scaffolding co- 
vered with black Cloth. 

Tus Funeral Sermon was preached by the new 
Archbiſhop, who attended her Majeſty in her laſt Mo- 
ments; and was afterwards reproached, by W 

ny 


* + See Vol. III. p. 253. f See Vol. III. 5. 277. 


. {I Bid. p. 294. || See Vol. II. 2. 140. 
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Ken, the deprived Biſhop of Bath and Wells, for not A, D. 
calling upon her, as ſhe lay on her Death-Bed, to re- 1424. 


pent of the Share ſhe had in the Revolution. This 
Circumſtance of the two Houſes of Parliament attend- 
ing the Funeral Proceſſion of a Sovereign had never 
happened before; becauſe ſuch Deaths had always 
diſſolved the Parliaments: And it was neceſſary to 
ſhew this Reſpe& to the Aſhes of this Queen, whoſe 
Uncle * and Grandfather + were interred in a Manner 
that would have. been ſcarce decent for a private 
Gentleman, or the meaneſt Peaſant. | . 
Tus King was in ſuch Agonies at the Death of his 
Queen, that it was apprehended it would ſoon be fol- 
lowed by his own. The Nation greatly regretted her 
Loſs, which it was imagined would ſhake the very 
Foundation of the new Government: Both Houſes of 
Parliament preſented their Addreſſes of Condolance ; 
whereby the Lords lamented the Death of that ex- 
cellent Princeſs, and beſeeched his Majeſty that he 
would not indulge his Grief upon this ſad Occaſion to 
the Prejudice of his Health: But the Commons ſaid, - 
« they, with unſpeakable Grief of Heart, condoled 
the irreparable Loſs of that moſt excellent Princeſs, . 
the bet of Women ;. to enumerate whoſe Virtues were to 
aggravate their Sorrow” And the Magiftracy of 
London ordered her Statue to be ſet up, with that of 
the King, in the Roya/-Exchange, © in Acknowledgement 
of the great Benefits the City had received under their 
moſt gracious Government.“ 
How very different was the Character of Mary + 
the Second, from that of Mary d the Firſt ? For the 
one re-eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant Religion; and the 
other revived the Union of the Popiſh Church; and if 
the Death of the Romiſh Queen was followed by that of 
her favourite Cardinal Pole, || the Death of the Proteſtant 


F 5 | Queen * 
* See Vol. III. p. 243. fee Vol. II. p. 282, 


and Vol. III. p. 194. f See Vol. III. p. 373. & de 
Vol. II. p. gz. bid. p. 111. ä 
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A. D. Queen was preceded by that of her favourite Archbi- 
2694: ſhop Tillotſon. 

Tus Queen had always ated towards the King, as 
if all the Virtue of a Wife conſiſted in Obedience to 
her Huſband : And her Conjugal Affection was heigh- 
tened by her political Concurrence in all his principal 
Views; which were, the Safety of Furope, the Sup- 

ort of the Proteſtant Religion, and the Glory of Eng- 

4; the laſt of which ſhe had ſo much at Heart, as 
to conſult its Proſperity, without any partial Attach- 
ment to a Foreign Country. Her Adminiſtration of the 
Government, in the Abſence of the King, was mild 
and juſt : Nor had ſhe any Inclination to tread in the 
Footſteps of her Anceſtors, by making too free with 
the regal Authority ; which ſhe aſſumed with Reluc- 
tance, managed with Modeſty, and relinquiſhed with 
Chearfulneſs. Her Humility kept Pace with her 

Authority ; and her Mercy was great, like her Boun- 
ty ; while her Zeal for the Public was equal to her 
Regard for the King. Her Virtue was adorned by her 
Piety ; and her Attendants conſidered her more as a 
Friend, than a Miſtreſs. As ſhe ſhewed Generofity to 
her own Subjects, ſhe alſo ſhewed great Charity to the 
diſtreſſed Proteſtants in France, Bohemia, and Savoy. 
Her Sincerity was remarkable, and her Diſcretion un- 
common. Her Apprehenſion was quick, her Concep- 
tion clear; her Judgment ſolid, and her Memory 
ſtrong. She bore the Smiles and Frowns of Fortune, 
with an Equanimity of Mind, and Nobleneſs of Soul. 
She ſtudied Hiſtory, and encouraged Poetry : But her 
leiſure Hours were chiefly devoted to Architecture and 
Gardening. She loved Employment, and hated Idle- 
neſs : It was a Novelty to fee a great Queen work at 
her Needle, like a common Subject: But her Example 

was followed all over the Kingdom ; and it became as 

[| much the Faſhion of Ladies of Quality to work, as 
it was formerly to be idle. Her filial Duty was ftrong ; 

- and ſhe accepted the Crown, to preſerve the Kingdom : 

But, when — Huſband was in Jreland, her Concern 

was equally divided between him and her Father; yer 
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the Non-juring Clergy inſulted her Memory on this A. D. 
Occaſion, and one of them is ſaid, by Olamixon, to 159+ 
have Preached a Sermon, on this remarkable Text, 
« Go now, fee this curſed Woman, and bury her, for 
ſhe is a King's Daughter.“ This was a moſt unjuſt, 
and irreverent Inference; for they might as well have 
compared Fames the Second with Rehoboam, as have 
applied to Queen Mary what King Jebu ſaid of the 
infamous Texzebel. The Dutcheſs of Marlborough re- 

roaches the Queen for not dying in Charity with her 
beter : But, in this, ſhe only retained that Obedience 
to her Huſband at her Death, which ſhe maintained 
through her * Life. Her — died with the ſame 
Serenity of Mind in which ſhe lived; and refigned her laſt 
Breath without a Struggle or a Groan ; univerſally 1a- 
mented as a = Chriſtian, a tender Wife, a gracious 
Queen, a kind Friend, a gentle Miſtreſs, and a Wo- 
man who was the Ornament of her Sex. 

Suk was tall, and well proportioned t, in Perſon ; 
eaſy and genteel in Shape; oval in Viſage, fair in Com- 
plexion, and regular in Features; with lively ſpark- 
ling Eyes, and light brown flowing Hair; though ſhe 
had ſome Defect f in her Eyes. Her Port was Ma- 
jeſtic, and her Air graceful, which commanded Reſpect: 
While the Sweetneſs of her Countenance, and the 
Affability of her Addreſs, ſoftened the Glare of Roy- 
alty, and diminiſhed that Awe which her native Air 
of Greatneſs muſt have inſpired. 

SHE never had any Iſſue: But ſhe was never taxed 
with Imbecillity, like her Predeceſſor Mary, and Cathe- 
rine the Wife of Charles the Second. She died of the 
Small-Pox, as her Aunt & Mary, who was Princeſs 
Dowager of Orange, and Mother of her Huſband, had 
done in 1660; as alſo her || Uncle Henny Duke of 


Gloucefier, who was carried off by that Diſtemper the 
fame Year with his Siſter. 


Is 


* See Vol. III. þ. 375. + Bid. 5. 190. f hid. 
p. 335» Did. p. 25. 
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A. Dp In 1691, the Royal Palace at Whitehall was 
| 27694. greatly damaged by a Fire, which was occaſioned by 
| wt N of a Maid Servant. — In 1692, the 
| whole Earth ſeemed to be ſhocked with a general 

Earthquake, which was dreadfully felt at Jamaica, on 

| the 7th of June, when the greateſt Part of the Town 
of Port Reyal was inſtantaneouſly ſwallowed up by one. 

of thoſe violent Concuſſions, accompanied with an 

Inundation ; whereby 1500 Perſons were deſtroyed : 

And, on the 8th of September following, a Shock of the 

ſame Kind was felt almoſt all over Exgland; but with- 

out incurring any of thoſe terrible Effects which had 

een felt at Jamaica, and were more tremendouſly 
ſeen, in January after, in the Iſland of Sicily, where 
many Cities and Towns were involved in this aſtoniſh- 
ing Calamity. — In 1694, there was ſuch a Scarcity of 

Corn in England, that Wheat ſold for twelve Shillings. 

a Buſhel ; which. cauſed Inſurrections in many Places. 


No more hereditary (a) Right is heard; 

No more the Slaves of Popery are fear'd: 

The Confiitution (b) is reviv'd again; 

And marks the Date of an E/z&ive (c) Reign. 

But Whigs (4) and Tories ſoon renew their Hate; 

Non: jurors (e) ſcorn Obedience to the State. I 

While Scotland (/) looks on James with longing Eyes, 

Till brave Dundee (g) at Killikranky dies. | ö 
But James, in Ireland (b), ſpreads the Storm of N 


AT, | 
In vain : ftill ſhines his ill-preſiding Star. 
His Ii Troops the Gallic Forces join (i); 
Yet fly, as William paſles oer the Boyne 4); 
Which then, an humble Stream, inglarious flow'd; 
Though glorious made when ting'd with. Schom- 
\. berg's (/) Blood. 
From 


(a) See this Vol. p. 9. (6) Ibid. p. 18. (e) Ibid. p. / 
g. (i) /bid-p. 30. le) lbid. p. 31. (F) id. p. 40, | 
56. (g) Ibid. p. 42. (Y) Ibid. p. 43. (i) Ibid. p. 4%. 
(% Bid. p. 57. (/) {bid. p. 58. i 
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From pale Hibernia's Coaſt, ſad James retir'd (n): 
And bold St. Ruth, in Aghrim's (n) Plain expir'd. 
"1 hen Diſcord quench'd her baleful-blazing Brand; 
Fair Peace return'd to bleſs Iernes Land: 
And, ſoon, the alien Arts ſhall bleſs her Iſle ; 
The Muſes ſing beneath their Stanbope's (o) Smile, 
Inſolent Lewis (p) ſhook the Bourbon Lance, 
And aw'd all Europe with the Pow'r of France. 
His Will alone the Univerſal Law; 
Till all his Pride was humbled by Naſau (g). 
Lewis would tyrannize o'er all Mankind; 
But William would the World in F riendſhip bind. 
One grand Alliance (7) of united Kings, 
Of States, and Princes, Awe to Lewis brings; 
Who, like ſome tow'ring Rampart ſeems to riſe ; 
Beleagur'd by an Hoſt, ro fall the nobler Prize, 
Thus when gay Paris ſtole the Spartan Bride, 
And great Acrides ſaw his Right deny'd; | 
The Chiefs of Greece, with their Confed'rate Force, 
Direct to Jion's Walls their hoſtile Courſe ;- 
Where-young Pelides marks old Priam's Fate, 
Though valiant He&or * guards the Scæan Gate. 
At Fleurus (5), Steenkirk (t, Landen (u), Lewis ſhone 
In Arms victorious ; haughty in his Throne: 
He took Namur (ao); and won Marſaglia's (x) Field; 
Where noble Leinſter (y) periſh'd on his Shield. 
Gallia, with Pride, beheld her Nawal (>) Pow'r; 
And Tourwille (a) ev'n inſulted Britain's Shore: 
Durſt Englands Fleet, tho' join'd with Belgia u, brave; 
And boaſt, in France, a Conqueſt (5) on the Wave! 
But vain the Boaſt: For, now, in dread Array, 
Brave Rauſſel (c) intercepts him in his Way; | C 
& a 
(n) See this Vol. p. 59. (2) Bid. p. 70. (o) Philip 
Earl of Cheſterfield, auh ct Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1745. (þ) Ibid. p. 24. (2) (r) Ibid. p. 72: (6 ibid. 
p. 61. (f) Ibid p. 78. (u) Ibid. p. 87. (ww) id. 
p. 78. (x) Jvid. p. 88. (5) Ibid. p. 89. (x) Bid. 
p. 85. 90. (a) Ibid. p. 63. (b) Ibid. p. 46. (c) Ibid.. 
g. 80. * Like Luxemberg. 
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La Hogue retrieves, what Beachy-head had loft, 
And 7 curwille flies for Shelter on his Coaſt ; 7 
Where, ſunk or burnt, he ſees his icatter'd Hoſt. 
Oh, glorious Rel; ever-honour'd Name 
Thy Victory has won immortal Fame. 

Wk: . (4) plaun'd, what Eagar (e rear'd with 
raiſe ; 
What England (,) loſt, till Edward and Eliza's (g 
ays ; 
Whar * () won; what Blake (i) ſo well main- 
\ tain'd ! 
Britannia s naval Glory! Rufjel has regain'd. 
Unhappy Wheeler 4) met a dilmal Death; 
And in a Storm reſign'd his lateſt Breath. 
Ah! gallant Tan,? (!) thy Deſcent, on Breſt, 
Was iatal. —— Muſe, his Loſs deplore ; forget the reſt. 
England rejoic'd in her Vriennial (m) Law; 
And pleaſing Scenes of future Glory ſaw : 
But Royal Mary's IIlneſs (a) ſhuns Relief; 
And turns the public Joy, to gen'ral Grief. 
Alas ! ſhe dies : And round her hallow'd _ 
Virtue ſits weeping, with chaſte Truth Divine. 


XVIII. 


(4) See Vol. I. p. 118, and 124. (e) Bid. p. 138, 
and 139. (J) Ibid. p. 145. (g) bid. p. 303, and 
Vol. II. p. 153, 155, 157, 321. (+) See Vol. II. 
p. 158, 159, 167, 176, 316, 189, 198. (7) Vid. p. 
305, 324, 320, 333, 340, 341, 349, 363, 365, 372. 
] See this Vol. p. 91. ()- 100. () 103. (2) 104. 
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XXVII. WILLIAM III. alone. The 
HE Coronation, till the Time of the Revolu- 
tion, had been conſidered rather as a ſolemn 


Line of Nass Au. 

1 Inſtalment, than that which gave the King his 
Authority; ſo that it was become a Maxim (a) in Law, 
that the King never died, and that the new King was 
crowned in the Right of his Succeſſion: But the Ori- 
ginal of the Government was ſhewn by the Continu- 
ance of its ancient Forms ; and was re-eſtabliſhed by 
the new Coronation (5) Oath taken by Villiam the 
Third. „ 

Tnosk Countries have retained their Liberty the 
longeſt, whoſe Government (c) was well eſtabliſhed at 
the Beginning of the State; as in Sparia, Rome, and 
England. Lycurgus built the Spartan State on ſuch a 
Model of Laws as gave it inſtant Authority; and kept 
it in Security, without Danger or Alteration, above eight 
hundred Years. A Government inveſted in one Perlon, 
may ſoon become a fatal Tyranny ; when committed 
to a few, it may prove an inſolent Ariſtocracy ; and when 
truſted to many, it may fall into a tumultuous Demo- 
cracy : But theie three united together form the ſtrong - 
eſt Ligaments of Government; and this was the Form 
of Government inſtituted by Lycurgus. The Laws of 
Solon had a very different Fate in Athens, where he 
lived to ſee the popular State he had erected almoſt de- 
ſtroyed by the Tyranny of Pſſtratus; and though the 


Athenians recovered their Liberty, it was impoſſible 
they ſhould exiſt a long Time under a popular Kind 
"+ "Oi 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 329, and Vol. III. p. 353. (6) 
See this Vol. p. 36. (c) See Vol. I. p. 96. 126. 
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the Corruption which the Predeceſſor had left among 
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of Government. Romulus founded a Monarchy, which 


became modified by Accident, when the Conſuls re- 
tained the regal Power, without the regal Title; and 


the Senate became awed by the 7ribunes d), who 


acquired a competent Share of Authority fox the Peo- 
le, and rendered the State more firm and permament. 
hus England alſo happily obtained this complicated 
and beſt Form of Government : For the Saxon Ariſto- 
cracy (e) became a limitted Monarchy, and that Mo- 
narchy afterwards became ſtronger. by yielding to 
the (/) Rights of the People. 

IT is ſeldom ſeen, that the Deſires of a free People 
tend to the Hurt of Liberty ; for they ariſe either from 
Suſpicion of Danger, or from actual Oppreſſion. Good 
Princes are beſt obeyed, when they ſhew themſelves 
worthy of the Government, by obſerving the Laws : 
For ſuch Princes as Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, An- 
tonius, and Marcus, had their own Virtues, the good 
Will of the People, and the Love of tbe Senate; which 
were a better Guard than a Band of Prætorian Soldi- 
ers, or a Multitude of Legions : Nor could an Army 

rotect Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, and other wicked 

mperors from their Enemies. The ſame Obſerva- 
tion may be made of the Monarchs (g) of England; 
and if their Hiſtories are well conſulted, they may 
ſerve to give. good Inſtruction to any Prince, by ſhew- 
ing him the Way of Glory and Diſgrace; the Way of 
Security and of Danger. 

Or twenty-ſix Emperors, from Cæſar to Maximus, 


ſixteen were ſlain; and ten only died natural Deaths. 


If any of thoſe that u ere murdered were good Prin- 
ces, ſuch as Galla and Pertinax, it proceeded from 


the 


(4) See this Vol. p. 8. (e See Vol. I. 5. 49, 50, 
51, 65, 66, 75, 95, 97, 100, 101, 116, 123. 


. 1253, 203, 204, 271, 372. Sor 


Vol. II. p. 5, 6, 66, 200, 386, 415, 419. See Vol. 


III. p. 3, 9, 10, 19, 44, 46, 292, 346, 348, 358. 


(z) See Vol. I. p. 270, and Vol. III. p. 258, 350. 
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the Soldiers: And if any of thoſe who died natural 
Deaths were wicked, as Severus h, it was occaſioned 
by his great Fortune and Valour, which are ſeldom 
found in one Perſon. Let a Prince be put in Mind of 
the Times, from Nerwa to Marcus, and thoſe which 
preceded or followed : On one Side, may be ſeen, a 
Monarch living in ſecurity, the Senate enjoying their 
Authority, the Magiſtrates their Honours, the Citizens 
their Liberties, and a Return of the golden Age: But, 
on the other Side, are to be ſeen Accuſers rewarded, 
Servants corrupted againſt their Maſters, Children 
armed againſt their Parents, and Friends oppreſſing 
Friends; from whence may be known, how much Rome, 
{taly, and the World, were beholding to Julius Cæſar. 

EDV ARD (i) the Third, compoſed the Rage 
of Faction: But, Charles (, the Second was divid- 
ed between the Preſbyterians, Epiſcopalians, and 
Papiſts ; and William the Third between Whigs and 
Tories, who had concurred in ſupporting the Revolu- 
tion (/), as the others had done in the Reftoration (). 

THe Riſe () of theſe Whig and Tory Parties has been 
already repreſented ; whereby it appears that the Whigs 
were Patriots for the Conſtitution, and the Tories Friends 
to the Crown : The former being for preſcribing Bounds 
to the Royal Prerogative; and the latter for exaltin 
the Houſe of Stewart above the Law. The Round-hea 
Republicans were termed Puritans (o), which was a * 

| 4 0 


). See Vol. I. p. 39. (i) Bid. p. 297. ( See Vol. oy 
p. 17, 30, 45, 52, 59, 64, 65, 71, 76, 102, 115, 170, 
206, 215, 218 — 232, bs (1) Ibid. p. 315. (m) Bid. 
p. 12. () See Vol. * 230. See Vol. III. p. 43, 44s 
45, 188, (o) See Vol. III. p. 45, 219, 220, 221. . 
may be proper to obſerve, in this Place, that the Saxons 
called the Danes Wiccingi, or Pirates ; which ſeem to con- 
firm the Obſervation that has been made upon the ancient 
Pirates of Wiburg. See Vol. I. p. 103. Befides, Bur- 
net alſo ſajs, that Whigmoor, n the Weſtern Counties 
of Scotland, fignifies a Waggoner, See Vol. III. p. 
220, 


| 
| 
| 
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of Reproach extended to the Parliamentarians, who 
oppoſed the Doctrine of hereditary Right, and after- 
wards were called Whigs ; as the Cavaliers, who aſſert- 
ed the Divine Right of Kings, were called Tories. The 
particular Views (p) of theſe Parties, which received 
their new Denominations in 1680, have been before 
explained; whereby it appears, the Tories had the 
Majority at firſt, and kept their Principles, till 1688; 
but, when the Revolution was accompliſhed, and the 
Whigs had the Majority, the Tories revived their 
Doctrine of hereditary Right; after which, both (g) 
Parties retained their old Diſtinctions, under new 
Meanings. 

Tu Tories wanted the Prince of Orange to be their 
Deliverer; but not their Sovereign: For though they 
bad favoured the Revolution, by dropping aſide their 
Principles of Paſſive Obedience and Non-re/iftance ; they 
ſill maintained the Divine hereditary indgfegſible Right of 
Kings If they had dropt all thoſe Principles together, 
their Conduct would have been conſiſtent and uni- 
form on that Occaſion; which Uniformity would have 
been productive of great Good, by taking away at 
once even the Appearances of all political Divi- 
fion in the Bulk of the Nation: But, while they la- 
boured to reconcile their preſent Conduct to their an- 
cient Syſtem, they were true to neither; and, by adher- 
ing to their obſtinate Principles, loſt the real Merit of 
facrificing their Prejudice to the complete Deliverance 
of their Country : While they amuſed themſelves with 
the equivocal Diftinton of a King de Jure, and a 
King de Fado which made them ſet up the forfeited 
Right of one King, againſt the confirmed Poſſeſſion of 
the other. 

Tux Whigs, who had been twice (7) defeated in 
their grand Aim of procuring proper Limitations to the 


regal Authority, were in ſtrong Hopes that the Revo- 
„ lution 


See Vol. III. p. 221, 222, 264, 269, 284, 288, 
289, 315, 317, 357. 1 bid. p. 372, and this Vol. p. 
ol. III. 2. 48. 
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lation would give them an Opportunity of guiding the 
People to ſuch a — 2 the — as ſhould 
complete and perpetuate their Felicity. They expect- 
ed that ſo many heavy Branches might be lopped from 
the Prerogative, as would bring the Conflitution to 2 
more equal Balance, and gradually make Way for a 
more perfect Deliverance. But they were deceiv- 
ed () in their Expectations; while the oppoſite Party 
found their favourite Opinion deſtroyed (i). 

Born Whigs and Tories were alſo divided amon 
themſelves ; and were each diſtinguiſhed by their ſever 
Branches. — The Republican Whigs, were defirous of 
depreſſing the Monarchy ; and unwilling to examine 
into the Birth of the pretended Prince of Wales; as 
they thought it would be a good Security for the Na- 
tion, to have a dormant Title to the Crown lie ſeem- 
ingly neglected ; becauſe it might oblige the Kings to 
govern well, while they wooks apprehend the Danger 
of a Revolt to a Pretender ſtill in their Eyes. But the 
M:derate Whigs were far the greater Part, and only 
wanted to improve the Conſtitution. — The rigid Tories, 
or High-Fliers, acknowledged one King, and held their 
Allegiance due to another ; whereby they were bound 
to ſubmit to King William, and ftill held it lawful ta 
aſſiſt King James. The Moderate Tories conceived that 
a King in Poſſeſſion had a Right to their Obedience; 
and that it was their Duty to adhere to the new Settle- 
ment, after it was legally made. — The N:n-juring (u) 
Party were thoſe who refuicd to comply with the new 
Settlement, or ſwear Allegiance to the new King. — 
And many of the Clergy were of theſe Parties; ſome 
of whom had Recourſe to the ſame Diſtinction as the 
rigid Tories, others took the Oaths in the Senſe of Con- 
2 and a few remained among the Non jurors. — 

rom this State of Parties, it is eaſy to Account for the 
many Difficulties, Plots, and Conſpiracies, which gave 
King William ſuch great Uneaſineſs during the Prom 
| art 


(s) fee Vol. III. p. 330, 354, 357, 373, 374» 375* 
See this Vol. p. 17. (t) See this Vol. p. 9. (a] Ibid p. 31. 
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Part of his Reign, that he ſometimes thought it more 
eligible to be a Stadtholder in Holland, than a King in 
England. 

oTH Tories and Whigs have been ſeverely cen- 
ſurcd, as either got the Aicendancy of Power. In the 
Tory-Adminiftrations that preceded the Revolution, 
Trade had flouriſhed, and the Nation had grown 
opulent: But the general Intereſt of Eurcpe had been 
too much negledted by England; and Slavery, under 
the Umbrage of Prerogative, had been almoſt eſtabliſh - 
ed. In the Whig-Adminiftrations that followed, a 
Perpetuity of Taxes upon Taxes and Debts upon 
Debts, were eſtabliſhed ; till a ſmall Number of Fa- 
milies grew into immenſe Wealth, and involved the 
Nation in Beggary ; though under the ſpecious Pre- 
tences of ſupporting a common Cauſe againſt France, 
reducing her exorbitant Power, and poiſing that of 
Europe more equally in the public Balance. 

ATORY ſays, the Reign of Prerogative was ſhort : 
And the Evils, to which the Nation was expoſed, 
ended with the Dangers. But the Reign of falſe and 
ſquandering Policy has laſted long, it laſts ſtill, and 
may finally complete the national Ruin. 

Taz Whig-Party in general acquired great and juſt 
Popularity, in the Reign of King Charles the Second, 
by the Clamor they raiſed againſt the Conduct 
of that Prince in foreign Affairs. They who ſuc- 
ceeded to the Name, rather than the Principles of this 
Party, after the Revolution, ran into an Extreme as vi- 
cious and as contrary to all the Rules of good Policy, 
as that which their Predeceſſors exclaimed againſt. 
The cd Whigs compiained of the inglorious Figure the 
Nation made, while the Court was the Bubble, and 
the King the Penſioner of France; and inſiſted that the 
groin Ambition and Power of Leavis the Fourteenth 

ould be oppoled in Time. The modern Whigs boaſt- 
ed of the glorious Figure the Nation made, while Erg- 


land became the Bubble (wv) of her penſionary _— 
an 


(ww) See Vol. II. p. 222. 
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and meaſured her Efforts in War, without any Regard 
to her own particular Intereſt. | 

THe Britihh Nation is ſituated on an Iſland, and is 
one of the principal Nations of rope; but, to main- 
tain this Rank, Britain muſt take the Advantages of 
this Situation, which ſhe was beginning to neglect. 
Her Stateſmen ſhould always remember, that Britain 
15 not Part of the Continent : But they ſhould' never 
forget that they are its Neighbours. 

WILLIAM II. cannot be charged with marrying 
the Princeſs Mary, that he might be Son-in-law to 
James, for the Sake of increaſing his own Authority; 
in the ſame Manner as Pompey married Julia the Daugh- 
ter of Czſar : Nor has it appeared that the Prince of 
Orange was of the Opinion of Cz/ar, who always cited 
Euripides, to vindicate the moſt criminal Part of his 
Life, by ſhewing, in the Words of the Poet, “that 
if the Ties of Honour are ever to be broke, it is when 
a Kingdom becomes the glorious Prize.” Cæſar, it is 
true, was ſtiled The Father of his Country, as Cicero ſuſ- 
petted ; though he was the Oppreſſor of it: But #7/- 
liam the Third deſerved and ſupported the Title of a 
Deltwerer ; for he was as much the Preſerver, as Cz/ar 
was the Deſtroyer of Liberty. King William ſeems to 
have purſued that true and perfect Glory which is de- 
ſcribed by Cicero, and principally conſiſts in the Reli- 
ance that the Multitude have of a Prince, by admiring 
him ſo as to think him a Perſon who is really deſerv- 
ing of Honour; particularly for his Prudence, Juſtice, 
and Goodneſs. Juſtice, in Conjunction with Wiſdom, 
can make a Man be truſted as far as he pleaſes; 
but Wiſdom, without Juſtice, is of no Efficacy. In 
fact, William was to England, even more than Thrafi- 
bulus was to Athens: But his Name has been always 
held in the higheſt Eſtimation in Ireland. where he was 
more juſtly confidered as a Beliverer and Preſerver. 


As the Princeſs of Denmark had been a Stranger to z p. 
the Court, ever ſince ſhe refuſed to diſmiſs the Coun- 1698. 


teſs of Marlborough from her Service; the Earl of dun- 
derland made a Reconciliation between her and the 
5 King la 
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A. D. King, immediately upon the Death of the Queen. This 
1695. was good Policy, becauſe the Princeſs was now the 


Heir apparent to the Throne, and the Idol of the Na- 
tion; which made the King alſo give her St. James's- 
Houſe, and a great Part of the Jewels belonging to the 
Queen. . 

Tux late paſſing of the Triemnial-44 (x) was one of 
the moſt popular Things the King had yet under- 
taken ; and if it had been deferred till after the Death 
of the Queen, ſome People would not have failed to 
ſay, he had been forced to it by the Neceſſity of his 
Affairs; which is evident, from their ſtarting a Queſ- 
tion, whether her Death, had not diſſolved the Par- 
hament, 'This Doctrine had ſome Effect without 
Doors; but the Parliament gave it no Countenance ; 
as, at moſt, it could only be a Matter of Form, which 
it was better to overlook, than diſpute ; while Enqui- 
ries were to be made into public Corruption. 

Tre Inhabitants of Roy/tor laid the Match to blow 
up this Train, on the 12th of January, by petitioning 
the Commons, againſt the great Abuſes committed by 
Officers and Soldiers in exacting Subſiſtance- Money; 
which was voted arbitrary and illegal. Mr. Guy, a 
Member, was ſent to the oer, for receiving a Bribe ; 
as alſo ſome Agents of Regiments, for detaining the 
Money due tothe Soldiers in their Hands. - 

Tae Noiſe againſt Bribery and Corruption became 
general ; which mage it neceflary to puniſh ſome of 
the Perſons who were moſt obnoxious. Colonel Haft- 
ings was deprived. of his Regiment, ſor compelling his 
Oſicers to take Cloaths from him at extravagant Rates. 
Three of the Commiſſioners for licenſing Hackney- 
Coaches were removed from their Places, for receiving 
Bribes. 'This Train of Corruption was even traced to 
the Chair in the Houſe of Commons, where Sir John 
Trevor y), the Speaker; and Mr. Hungerford, the 


Chairman of the Committe, werf expelled the Houſe, 


for 


| (x) See this Vol. p. 103. (y) See Vol. III. p. 141, 
172, 270. | 
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for receiving a Gratuity of the City of London, after \. D. 


paiing the Orphan' 5-Bill into a Law. 

SIR Jah Trevor wilely abſented himſelf, and ſent 
the Mace to the Houſe ; but enjoyed his other bene- 
ficial Place, the Maiterſhip ot the Rolls. Paul Foley, 
Eſq; was clected and confirmed Speaker in his Room; 
after which, the Commons made an Enquiry into the 
Conduct of the E:/?-/n4ia Company, and diſcovered a 
much larger Scene of V cnality, in obtaining the New 
Charter. A Committee of nine Members were ap- 
pointed to inſpect the Books of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany ; and it appeared, that 87,402 J. had been pro- 
tuſcly ſquandered in the Year 1693, when Sir T homas . 
Cooke was Governor of the Company, who was a 
Member of the Houſe, and was committed to the Tower, 
upon his Refufal to aniwer how that Money had been 
diſtributed. A Bill of Pains and Penalties was paſſed, 
to compel him to make a Diſcovery : But it met with 
a difterent Reception in the Houſe of Lords, where it 
was principally oppoſed by the Duke of Leeds; and the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties was turned into a Bill of 
Indemnification for Cooke, which received the Royal 
Aſſent, and a Committee of Lords and Commons was 
appointed to receive his Diſcovery. 

Tris became a Party Affair; the Enquiry was le- 
velled againſt the Tories; and the Duke of Leeds was 
involved in the Guilt and Infamy of the Job. It was 
now ſaid, there never were greater and more general 
Inſtances of Corruption, and Neceſſity of ſpeedy Re- 
medy ; for ſuch Actions were a Blemiſh, if not a Scan- 
dal, to the Revolution itſelf. He who would ſell the - 
Subjects, might ſell the Kingdom, if he could have a 
ſufficient Bribe ; and, though there was no Law which 
made it criminal to take Money at Court, it was Time 
there ſhould be a Law to prevent it ; for Juſtice was 
not to be ſold by the Common-Law, and there were 
Parliaments to puniſh ſuch Crimes. 

THz Commons impeached Thomas Duke of Leeds of 
high Crimes and Miſdemeanors, for contracting and 
agreeing with the Merchants Trading to the Eaft- 

| Indies, 


1695. 
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A. D. Indies, or their Agents, for 5500 Guineas, to procure 
1695 them a Charter of Confirmation, and a Charter of 
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Regulation; or by his Agents and Servants, with 
his Privity and Conſent. His Grace (x was ſingled 
out by the Whigs, as an old Tree fit to be rooted up 
by the gathering Storm. Such Accuſations are ne- 
ceſlary in a tree Government, when the Offenders are 
known: But they are prejudicial to the State, if they 
are only intended to promote the Rage of Faction (a). 
In 1621, the Lord Chancellor Bacon ) was impeached 
for Biwwery and Corruption. In 1626, George Villiers 
Duke of Buckingham(c) was impeached; but was 
| ſkreened by the King. In 1640, Themas Wentworth (d) 
Earl. of $traff5rd, and Archbiſhop (e) Laud, were im- 
Err ; and loſt their Lives, to pleaſe the Populace. 
n 1603, Edward Earl of Clarenden ,] was impeach- 

ed, and fled abroad; to eſcape the Fate of Straſford. 
In 1673, Thomas Earl of Arlington g) was impeached, 
and acquitted. The Commons addreſſed the King 
againſt the Duke of Leeds, in 1675, when he was Earl 
of Danby. V; they continued to ſhew their Reſent- 
ment againſt him upon every Occaſion ; and, in 1678, 
impeached i) him for High Treaſon, when he was pro- 
tected by the King, and reſigned his Staff: Notwith- 
ſtanding his Pardon (4) under the Great-Seal, he was 
fill purſued, till he eſcaped under the Protection of 
James the Second in 1685. This Nobleman had been 
formerly Lord Treaſurer (/), and had been always a 
Tory ; yet he promoted the Marriage (2) of King 
Wilktam. the Third with Queen Mary, and aſſiſted him 
in the Revolution ); though he never wanted him 
to 


(z) See Vol. III. p. 181. (a! bid. p. 130, 131. 
(2) See Vol. II. p. 193. (c) Ibid, p. 204, 208. 
(4 Ibid. p. 221. e) Ibid. p. 247. (, See Vol. III. 
p. 80, 118, 127, 128, 129, 182. (g 1bid. p. 181. 
Lid. p. 180, 205, 206. i) lbid. p. 207, 210, 211, 
212. 4 id. p. 210, 213, 217, 272. (1) See Vol. 
III. p. 177. 1 bid. p 181, 102. (n) Lid. p. 190. 
(o) 4bid. p. 318, 323, 328, 359. 
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to be King (p). He was now Lord Preſident of the D. A. 
Council, and went down to the Houſe of Commons, 695. 


where he was permitted to vindicate himſelf in a long 
Speech; wherein he ſaid, © This Houſe had not been 
fitting but for him; though he was formerly purſued 
by it in two Points, for being for the French Intereſt, 


and for Popery. That the Evidence againſt him was 


only Heariay ; and, upon his Honour, he had never 
touched one Penny of the Money. And that this was 
a Deſign laid againſt him long- before the naming of 
the Committee. But if the Corruption was proved; 
the Proſecution was dropt; and all farther Enquiry 
ſubſided. 

THe Tories complained of the Mediterranean Expe- 
dition, which occaſioned a warm Debate in the Houſe 
of Lords: But it was ſaid, that excluſive of the Pre- 
ſervation of Spain, the Sight of the Engliſb Flag in 
thoſe Seas had induced the Republic of Venice, the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, and other Powers of Tac, 
to acknowledge his Majeſty's Title, which they had 
never done before. And the Lords addrefſed the 
King to continue a ſtrong Fleet in the Mediterranean 
during the War; without deſiring him to ſee that his 
brave ill-treated Seamen were paid their Wages, and 
uled like Exgliſbmen, even in Holland, where Engliib 
Sailors were impreſſed, by a real or pretended Autho- 
rity from the King, to man the Dutch Ships ; which 
looked as if England was in a State of Vaſſalage to 
Holland. 

THE new Method of raiſing Money by Loans, and 
mortgaging the Duties of the Revenue, diminiſhed the 
Value of the old Coin, and created a new Species of 
Wealth. The Coin had been long leſſening in Value; 


and this Evil increaſed every Vear after the Revolu- 


tion, by carrying great Sums of Money out of the 
Kingdom, and near two Millions annually ſince the 
War, which chiefly circulated in Holland, and gave great 
mo” wie. AS for adulterating the Coin. The EAgHj 
Vor. IV. G Coinage 


(p) See Vol. III. p. 372, 374. 
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Coinage had received great Improvement in the Reign 
of Charles (q) the Second: But great Quantities of 


| hammered Money were ſtill exitting, which were 


- 


eaſily clipped, and laid ſuch heavy Difficulties on the 
Government, that a Stop was almoſt put to Trade and 
Taxes. The Miſchief had been ſo ſecretly carried on, 
by a Combination of all People concerned in the Re- 
ceipt of Money, and ſo induſtriouſly promoted by the 
Enemies of the Government, that #1 Pieces were ſo 
far diminiſhed and debaſed, as that the Sum of five 
Pounds in Silver Specie was ſcarce worth forty Shillings 
according to the Standard: Beſides an infinite deal of 
Iron, Braſs, or Copper, waſhed over, or plated. It 
was requiſite to put a ſeaſonable Prevention to an ap- 
arent Evil, which muſt otherwiſe bring on inevitable 
Ruin to the Public; and it was propoſed to have a 
Recoinage of all the hammered Silver Coin into milled 
Money, which could not be carried this Seſſion; though 
ſome Proviſions were made for the preſent, and the 
next Parliament ordered all the current Caſh of the 
Kingdom to be recoined. | 
is Majeſty, on the 22d of April, recommended the 
ſpeedy Diſpatch of Buſineſs, becauſe he muſt put an 
End to the Seſſion in a few Days; and, on the 3d of 
May, he paſſed ** an Act to prevent counterfeiting and 
clipping the Coin: An Act for a 2 Pardon: 
And an Act for impriſoning Sir Thomas Cooke and 
others, and reſtraining them from alienating their 
Eſtates.” After which, his Majeſty cloſed the Seſſion 
with a Speech, importing that the Seaſon of the 
Year made it neceſſary for him to be abroad; but that 
he would take Care to place the Adminiſtration of 
Affairs in ſuch Perſons on whoſe Fidelity he could 
entirely depend.” Then the Lord-Keeper prorogued 
the Parliament till the 14th of June: But, on the 13th 
of Juh, the King iſſued a Proclamation for diſſolving 
it, and calling a new Parliament on the 22d of 


November. | 
Txrz 
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Taz King appointed the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; A. D. 
the Lord Keeper; the Dukes of Devonſbire, and Shrew/- £595: 
bury; the Earls of Pembroke, and Dorſet; and Lord e 
Godolphin, to be Lords Juſtices of England, for the 
Adminiſtration of the Government, during his Ab- 
ſence. Sir William Trumbal was made Secretary, in the 
room of Sir Don Trenchard deceaſed. The Marquis 
of Hallifax died in April, whoſe Loſs was lamented 
by the Tories, who loudly cenſured the King for not 
placing the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark at the 
Head of the Regency, as the Princeſs had almoſt a 
Claim to be aſſociated in the Throne: But this Board 
of Regency was a new Expedient in Government, and 
the Members of it were inveſted with ſuch little real 
Authority, that they ated only in Conformity to the 
royal Command. * | i 

His Britannic Majeſty arrived in Holland on the 14th Ve 
of May, and went to Ghent, to open the Campaign in E in 
Flanders. The French Monarch had condeſcended to B, 
ſolicit a Peace: But the confederated Powers were forg.,. 
continuing the War, as they had proved "IIA 
like the Lernæan Hydra, always ſpringing up afreſh L, 
from their Wounds ; which convinced Lewis, that he?“ 

ö was not Hercules enough to deſtroy this many -headed 

a Enemy. It was now difficult to muſter Recruits in 
France, and more ſo to raiſe Money. The Severity of 
the Seaſon had deftroyed the Fruits of the Earth, which 
brought on a Famine, and threw the Kingdom into a 
very deplorable Condition. Their wonted Spirit, and 
Notion of Superiority,” the very Soul of the French 
Troops, began to fink apace. Lewis ceaſed to com- 

mand them: And the Death of Francis de Montmorency 

| Duke of Luxemberg, under whom the Soldiers thought 

| themſelves invincible, ſeemed to put an End to the 
fe Courſe of the French Victories. This great Gene- 

ral died of a Pleuriſy, at Verſailles, on the 24th of 
December, in the 67th Year of his Age; and with him 

expired all the military Glory of his King, who was 
truly ſenfible of his Loſe, which he was unable to 


G 2 ſupply 
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A. — * among all his Generals; though the Marſhal 
1595- Duke de Villeroy ſucceeded to the chief Command of 


the Army. | 

Tun French had taken Mons and Namur: But their 
very Victories at Steintirk and Landen were of Preju- 
dice to them, as they thereby loſt their Superiority in 
the Field, and gave the Allies an Opportunity of ex- 
erting themſelves 'in Flanders, His Britannic Majeſty 
opened the Campaign in the Beginning of June, by 
forming two great Camps in Flanders and Brabant ; 
the one at Aerſele, conſiſting of ſeventy Battalions, 
and 82 Squadrons, commanded by the King; and the 
other at Ninove, of 16 Battalions, and 130 Squadrons, 
commanded by the Elector of Bawaria: Beſides, there 
was another Body of 25 Battalions, and 32 Squadrons, 
commanded by General % Heyden. Thus the Allied 
Army conſiſted of 77,000 Foot, and r50co Horſe ; 
which were 20,000 more than the French could aſſem- 
ble, who were again obliged to act in a defen- 
five Manner, for the Protection of Dunkirk, Namur, 

Teurnay, and Ypres. | 
MarsHAL de Villeroy was poſted between the Scheld 
and the Lys: Marſhal Bo»filers near Mons: And General 
Montal between Dunkirk and Fort Knocgue. King William 
endeavoured to amuſe them all, by making many 
Feints and Motions : But his Reſolution was to beſiege 
Namur, which was inveſted by the Elector of Bavaria 
on the 22d of June. Bcuffiers threw himſelf into, the 
Town with ſeven Regiments of Dragoons, and the 
Garriſon then conſiſted of 16,000 Men, who were the 
Flower of the French Army; and Bouffers was ſo con. 
fident that Vauban had made even the Town impreg- 
nable, that this Inſcription was ſet up on one of the 
Gates, Reddi quidem, ſed wvinci non poteſt, intimating, 
that the Town might be re/tored, but not reduced. The 
King was reinforced by the He//ian Troops, and covered 
the Siege, with 30,000 Men ; having left 40,000 more 
under the Prince of Yaudemont and the Duke of Wir- 
temberg, 
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temberg, to guard the maritime Places in Flanders. A. P 
Marſhal de Villeray collected all the French Forces 1525 


together, when they conſiſted of Ninety Battallions, 
and 150 Squadrons; or 63,000 Foot, and q, ooo 
Horſe ; with which he obliged the Prince of Yaudemont 
to quit his Station, whole Retreat was molt excellent- 
ly conducted; and Villeroy marched as if he intended 
to relieve Namur; though his Deſign was firſt upon 
Bruſſels. 

M. vs MoxTaL, in three Days, reduced Diæmuyde; 
though the Garriſon conſiſted of 4000 Men, com- 
— by Major General Ellenbergber, who was be- 
headed for ſurrendering the Place, and for the Sake 
of Example. Deynſe was alſo taken, and 950 Men 
made Priſoners : Both Towns were diſmantled; and 
the Garriſons were perfidiouſly treated. 3 

Tur Siege of Namur was opened on the iſt of 
Tuly, under the Direction of General Cocbhorn; and, as 
it was vigorouſly proſecuted, it was nobly defended till 
the 22d, when Count Guiſcard the Governor capitu- 
lated for the Town : But the Remainder of the Garri- 
ſon, amounting only to 7000 Men, retired into the 
— where Boufflers ſtill made an obſtinate De- 
ence. : 

- MARSHAL de Villeroy, with his whole Army, came 
before Bru/els, on the 2d of Auguſt, and bombarded that 
noble Capital of Brabant, in the Sight of Prince Tau- 
demont; while King William was reducing the Cittadel 
of Namur ; and the real Purpoſe of this Bombardment 
was to create a Miſunderſtanding between him and his 
Allies ; though the French pretended it was done by 
way of Repriſals for the Exgliſb Fleet bombarding the 
Sea-ports of France. Voltaire acknowledges © this 
was a fruitleſs Revenge which the French Monarch 
took on the King of Spain, for thoſe Towns lately 
bombarded by the Exgliſ. In leſs than 48 Hours, 
2000 Bombs were diicharged upon the City, and near 
2000 Houſes deſtroyed, with many Churches, public 
Edifices, and valuable Effects; which revived the 

G2 0 Remem- 
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Remembrance of the Deſtruction of Genoa, and the 
Palatinate. | 


FILLEROY then advanced towards Namur, 


- where 166 Pieces of Cannon, and 60 Mortars, were 


tremendouſly playing upon the Caſtle, when the Mar- 
mal came in Sight of it with his Army, which was 
now augmented to near 100,000 Men ; and it was 
univerſally expected that he would force the Allies 
to a Battle: But Prince Yaudemont joined the King; 
and the Marſhal ſuddenly made a. Retreat, when the 
brave Garriſon of Namur were left in the utmoſt Diſ- 
treſs. A general Aſſault was made, by four different 
Attacks, on the 18th, in which the Beſiegers loſt 2000 


men, and were only able to make a Lodgment. No 


Siege was ever more terrible than this had been, 


both to the Aſſailants and Defendants : Villeroy had 
left the Garriſon unſuccoured : Boufflers found it im- 
poſſible to —_ And on the 23d the Garriſon ſur- 
rendered upon the moſt honourable Terms ; being di- 
miniſhed from 16,000 to 5000 Men ! Boufflers ſigned the 
Capitulation ; which was the firſt Time ſuch a Thing 
had ever been done by a Marſhal of France, The Be- 
Hegers loſt more Men then the Beſieged: Lord Carts 
greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf : And the Fng/i Troops 
won immortal Reputation. 
Tre Remnant of this brave Garriſon was to be 


conducted to Giver : But Marſhal Boufflers was arreſt- 


ed at the Head of his Men, and detained as a Priſo- 
ner, by way of Repriſal for the Garriſons of Dixmuyde 
and Deynſe, who were detained Priſoners, though they 
had offered the Ranſom which had been ſettled by a 
Cartel. It was a- rough Kind of Compliment to 
deprive the Marſhal of his Liberty as a ſufficient Se- 
curity for thoſe Garriſons; 3 it was rating his 
Merit as equivalent to 6000 Men: But the French 


Monarch ſoon obtained his Liberty, in Exchange for 


thoſe Garriſons; and alſo created him a Duke, in 
Reward of his Services, as a Soldier to his Prince, 
and a Patriot to his Country, in which Characters he 
was equally eminent. . 
N 
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In France, as had beſtowed the higheſt Encomi- A. D. 
15 


ums on Lew 
1692 ; nor had they been leſs profuſe of their Raillery, 
and indecent Reflections, againſt William the Third, 
for not being able to relieve it with an Army of 
80,000 Men. But Wilkam now made himſelf Maſter 
of the Place, in the ſame Manner he had ſeen it 
taken : And the French allow, he attacked in Sight of 
an Army much fironger than that he commanded, 
when Lewis beſieged Namur, which had ſince been 
more ſtrongly fortified by Vauban. The Marquiſs de 
Feuguieres, in his Memoirs, cenſures the Conduct of 
Marſhal Beufflers in his Defence of Namur : But Feu- 
wieres, though perfectly ſkilled in the Art of War, has 
een cenſured himſelf as the Ariſtarchus of Generals, 
and ſometimes the Zoilus; for he undertook to cor- 


rect the Errors of other Commanders, and to find out 


Blemiſhes, as thoſe Critics had done in the Works of 


Homer. 
Tu Reduction of Namur put an End to the Cam- 
aign in Flanders; for Villeroy withdrew towards the 
Lines near Mons; and King Villiam returned to the 
Hague, where he was complimented as if he had ob- 


tained ſuch a Victory as Agincourt (t). His Majeſty 


had an Interview with the EleQor of Brandenburg, and 
ſettled every Thing for the next Campaign before he 
returned to England, where the retaking of Namur was 

conſidered as one of the greateſt Actions of his Life. 
Trae Campaign on the Rhine produced nothing wor- 
thy of Notice between the Prince of Baden and Marſhal 
de Lorges, who were ſo equal in Strength, that neither 
of them could venture to act offenſively, and contented: 
themſelves with mutually ſending Detachments into 
Flanders. The Elector of Saxony commanded againſt 
the Turks in Hungary, where Muſtapha, the new Grand 

Signior, took the Field in Perſon, aſſiſted by the Grand 
Vizier, as the Elector was by General 1 The 
Turks took Lippa by Storm; and forced the Camp of 
G 4 General: 


(e) See Vol. I. p. 346. 


e Fourteenth for taking Namur in 1825. 
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A. D. General Veterani, who was killed at Lugos in Tranſil- 
1695. Vania, — The Venetiaus, who talked of nothing leſs 
than ſtarving Conflantinople, were deſeated by the Otto- 
mean Fleet, and obliged to abandon their new Con- 
queſt (z) of Scio, for Fear of being ſtarved themſelves 
upon that Iſland, But General Molino defeated the 
Turks, near Argos, in the Morea : So that the War was 
ſtill continued againſt the Ottoman Emperor, which 
prevented the German Emperor from turning his whole 
Force againſt the French Monarch, who at the ſame 
Time was endeavouring to ſeduce the Duke of Savoy 
from the grand e 
THe great Purpoſe of the Allies was to make France 
' itſelf the Stage of Action; which had failed on every 
Side, and made the Talian Powers ſolicitous for a 
Peace at the Court of Turin, where the Duke began 
to fluctuate in his Engagements, and to prefer his In- 
tereſt before his Honour. He retook Caſal, and con- 
ſented to the Demolition of its Fortifications ; which 
made his Conduct univerſally ſuſpected, as the Place 
properly belonged to the Duke of Mantua, who was 
afterwards entirely deprived of all his Poſſeſſions 
by the Emperor. | | 
THE Duke of Savey thought only of amuſing the 
Confederates by the Siege of Caſal, which ended the 
. Campaign in /taly, as that of Namur had done in the 
 . Netherlands : But the King of Spain ſeemed reſolved to 
ſtop the Progreſs of the French in Catalonia, where 
they threatened to inveſt Barcelona. The Confederate 
Fleet, commanded by Admiral Raſſel, with 5000 Land- 
Forces on Board, under Brigadier-Geaeral Stewart, 
was to ailiſt the Spaniards and Picamonteſe: And Rnſſel 
offered his Aſſiſtance to make an Attempt: upon Toulon, 
which was rejected by the Duke of Savoy, for the 
ſake of attacking Ca/a/; though it was a Mark of his 
, Perfidy. £ 
ApbuixAL Rufel terrified the French Coafts upon the 
Mediterranean, and convoyed ſome Spanib Troops from 
| | Final 
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Final to Barcelna. The Duke de Yend:ſme now com- A. 
manded the French Forces in Catalonia, and retired to 1693. 


Palamos, where he was followed by the Spaniſb Army, 
which was augmented by the Troops from on Board 
the confederate Fleet: But the an Viceroy was 
afraid to offer the Enemy Battle, or to beſiege the 
Town, which was then bombarded by the Fleet. 


Taz French Fleet continued in Harbour; while the Naval 
combined Fleet inſulted their Coaſts, both in the Me- AFairs 


diterranean, and the Narrow-Seas ; aſter which Admiral 
Rufjel returned to Cadiz, and ſent many of his Ships to 
England. Lord Berkley was alſo ſent out agam with a 
Squadron to renew his Attempts on the French Ports 
in the Britiþ Channel; and, in Jay, Captain Bembory 
bombarded St. Males and Granwille ; but another in- 
effectual Attempt was made upon Duntirł and Calais 
in Augu/t, g 


Tae French had laſt Year inſulted Jamaica (ao; and Ac 
this Year Commodore Wilmot was ſent with five Men!“ +- 
of War, and 1200 Soldiers commanded by Colone!“ “ 


Lilii gion, to make a Deſcent upon the French. Settle- 
ments in Hifþanicla, which was jointly poſſeſſed by the 
French and Spaniards. They were to act in Concert 
with the Spaniſb Preſident of St. Domingo, who ſupport- 
ed them with 1700 Men: But the ſeperate Command 
between Milmot and Liling ſton ruined the Expedition; 
when, by aAing in an amicable Manner, and in Con- 
cert with the Spaniards, they might have expelled the 
French from Petit Guavas, and transferred all their Set- 
tlements in Hiſpantola to the Engizh. As they difagreed 
like Penn x) and Fznables, who were ſent againſt the 
Spaniards of St. Domingo in 1655, they were alike un- 
ſucceſsful ; and after deſtroying ſome conſtderable Plan- 
tations, retired, to Jamaica. In vain, they held Covn- 
cils of War, which ſerved only to widen the Preach: 
between Sea and Land Officers, and to demonſtrate 
the Impracticability of any good Meaſure under fuch-a 
Direction. The Commodore met with an unwelcome 

„ Reception 
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Reception at Jamaica, as he regarded his own private 
Profit, more than the public Service : But he died on 
his return to England, where the Expedition was loudly 
cenſured, : 

THE Dutch drove the French from Pondicherry, their 
only Colony in India: And a French Privateer ruined: 
the ZErgip Factory on the Coaſt of Guinea. | 

Tas . Exghſþ Government appointed a ſufficient 

Number of Ships for Stations, Convoys, and Cruiſers : 
But the French let looſe all the Privateers they could 
Man, and ſo greatly obſtructed the Commerce of Eng- 
land, than they took five Eaſt-India Ships, worth a 
Million Sterling ; and ſeized ſo many other valuable 
Prizes, that they more than repaid themſelves, for the 
Damage down to their Ports by the late Bombard- 
ments, 
Tux Earl of Portland was virtually, though not 
nominally, at the Head of the Scorch Adminiſtration ; 
and the whole Scortiſo Nation were ſtill exaſperated 
with the Maſſacre of Glenco, when a Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment was. opened at: Edinburgh on the gth of May, . 
the Marquis of Tweedale, as High Commiſſioner for 
the King, who apologized that the Continuation of 
the War ſtill prevented him from purſuing his Reſo- 
lution of being among them in Perſon. The High 
Commiſſioner told the Parliament, that his Majeſty 
would maintain the Preſbyterian Government in the 
Church of Scotland: And that if the Subjects of Scuz- 
land were: willing to eftabliſh Plantations in Africa, 
America, or any other Part of the World, where they 
might be lawfully acquired, he was willing to grant 
them ſuch Rights and Privileges, as he granted in like 
Caſes to the Subjects of his other Dominions. 

Tu Parliament preſented an Addreſs of Cor do- 
lance on the Death of, the Queen; and voted 1,440,000/. 


or 120, oo0 4. Sterling Money of England, for the 


Maintenance of Land-Forces, Cruiſers , and 1 * 
They alſo paſſed an Act for yn a public Bank: 
And anotha for eſtabliſhing a Scorch Company: But 


they neglected the Settlement of any Colony * 
- d. 
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till the Vear 1699, when they eſtabliſhed the Scorch A. D. 


Darien Company, 


which they were ſoon obliged to abandon. They 
made a particular Enquiry into the Affair of Glenco ()); 
when they found that the Laird of that Clan, with 
the Laird of Auchirtriten Clan, and many other Per- 
ſons, were barbarouſly and perfidiouſly maſſacred, in: 
January 1693: But they 2 the King from 
authorizing the Perpetration of that Cruelty, which 
they voted a Murder. : 


HENRY Lord Capel, who had been one of the. t 
principal Excluſioniſts (z) in the Reign of Charles the in Ire 
Second, and was Brother to the late Earl of F/ex (a) was land. 


this Year appointed Lord-Deputy of Ireland, and call- 
ed a new Parliament which aſſembled on the 27th of 


Auguſt, and ted 163,325 J. for the Deficiency of 


the former Revenue, and the farther Maintenance of 
the Government. They paſted ſeveral Acts, for re- 
verſing the Attainders made by King James, diſarm- 
ing the Papiſts, and reſtraining Foreign Education: 
But a Tory-Party began to oppoſe the Whig-Admi- 
niſtration. | 


His Britannic Majeſty left Holland on the 8th of AH,jb 
October, and arrived at Kenſington on the 10th. The g 
new Parliament was to meet on the 22d of November, . 


when it was expected the Court would have ſuch a 
Majority as might ſtifle all farther Enquiries into the 
national Corruption, which had tainted the Court; the 
Senate, and the Army. The King was deſirous of 
ſkreening the Duke of Leeds from any farther Proſecuti- 
on, which was one of his * Motives for diſſolv- 
ing the Parliament; and his Majeſty took a Royal 
Progreſs towards the North, that he might acquire 
more Popularity during the Elections. He went to 
Newmarket Races, where he was complimented by the 
Heads of the Univerſity of Cambridge: He proceeded: 


a8 
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A. D. as far as Lincoln, and made 7 5 in his Return, where 

1695. he was entertained by that Univerſity in the public 
Theatre, which he diſregarded with tov much Con- 
tempt, 

Kincs will ever have ſome Influence over Parlia- 
ments ; nor was that Influence ſo much diminiſhed by 
the Revolution as might have been expected : But un- 
der the Awe of the Triennial (b) Ad, and the yet glowing 
Reſentment of the People againſt their Predeceſſors, 
it may be ſafely ſaid, this third Parliament of King 
William the Third, were not wholly inclined to lote 
Sight of that Duty which they owed their Country. 

Tu third Parliament aſſembled at Weftminſfier on 
the Day appointed, and Faul Foley, Eſq; was again 
choſen. Speaker for the Commons; after which, his 
Majeſty opened the Seſſion, with a Speech to both 
Houſes, aquainting them, That he engaged in the 
preſent War by the Advice of his firſt Parliament,; 
that the laſt Parliament with Chearfulneſs aſſiſted him 

to carry it on; and he could not doubt but they would 

do the ſame. He extolled the Bravery of the Eng/; 
Troops, and deſired great Supplies, as the Funds had 
been deficient, and the Civil-Liſt in a bad Condition. 
He recommended the ill State of the Coin to their 
Conſideration; the miſerable Circumſtances of the French 
Refugees; as. alſo the Encouragement and Increaſe of 
Seamen. | 

Bork. Houſes preſented Addreſſes of "Zeal, A ſſiſ- 
tance, and Unanimity : But the Merchants complained 
without Doors that they had loſt 4000 Ships, which 
greatly diſſatisfied the People. The* Courtiers would 
have immediately proceeded to the moſt Court-like 
Buſineſs of the Supply : But their Antagoniſts again 
introduced the long controverted Bill “ for regulating 
Trials in Cafes of Treaſon, and Miſpriſion of Trea- 
ſon ;” that popular Demands might keep Pace with 
royal Requeſts. Some old Whigs joined the Tories 
in reviving this Bill, which now met with no Oppoſition ; 

as 
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as it was calculated to remove thoſe Severities that A. D. 
brought the Laws themſelves into Diſgrace, by eſta-3995- 


bliſhing a Belief, that they were equally calculated to - 


entangle the Innocent and puniſh the Guilty. The 
Preamble declared its Utility ; as nothing was more 
reaſon, whereby the Liberties, Lives, Honours, Es- 
tates, Blood, and Poſterity of the Subjects might be 
loſt and deſtroyed, ſhould be juſtly and equally 
tried, ; 
Maxx Hardſhips upon the Liberty of the. Subject 
were removed, or mitigated, by this Bill, which declared, 
« That all Perions indicted of High-Treaſon, or Miſ- 
priſion of Treaſon, ſhall have a Copy of their Indict- 
ment five Days before their Trial ; and ſhall. be ad- 
mitted to make their Defence by Councils learned in 
the Law, not exceeding Two. That no Perſon ſhall 
be indicted, or attainted, but by the Oaths of two 
lawful Witneſſes. That no Perſon ſhall be proſecuted, 
unleſs the Indictment be found within three Years af- 
ter the Offence committed. That all Perſons indicted 
ſhall have Copies of the Jury two Days before their 
Trial ; and ſhall have like Proceſs to. compel their 
Witneſſes to appear before them, as is uſually granted to 
Witneſſes againſt them.“ To theſe Proviſions the 
Lords added the Clauſe they had always infiſted upon : 
% That upon the Trial of any Peer or Peereſs for Trea- 
ſon or Miſpriſion, all the Peers who have a Right to 


ſit and vote in Parliament, ſhall be duly ſummoned. 


twenty Days at leaſt before ſuch Trial, and ſhall not 
vote without firſt taking the Oaths appointed by the 
Act of the 1. William and Mary, and ſubſcribing and 
repeating the Declaration in the Act of 30 Charles the 
Second, | 

THr1s excellent. Bill foon received the Royal Aſſent; 
whereby the Lives and Liberties. of the, Subject were 
better ſecured; and the Commons complimented the 
Lords with mere than they were intitled to, on the 
common Level of Subjects, rather than leave them- 


ſclyes. 


juſt and reaſonable, than that Perſons proſecuted for 
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A. D. ſelves and their Poſterity expoſed as their Anceſtors (e), 

2695. and Cotemporaries (4) had been. The Trial by Ju- 

Fries (e) received a new Confirmation by this Bill; and 
the Act /) of the 5th of Edward the Sixth was 
thereby farther ratified. 

Tus Commons indicated by their Conduct that 
ſome Irregularities had been praQtiſed in the Army, 
which ſavoured of Corruption : But they voted 
2,500;000 J. for the Navy, with 16,972 J. for two 
Marine Regiments; 2,007,881/. for maintaining 
87,440 Land Forces; 500,000 J. for the Ordnance ; 

oo, ooo J. for the Civil Lift; and 15,000/, for the 
Trench Proteſtants; in all 5,539,85 37. For raiſing the 
Supplies, the Duties upon Tonnage of Ships, and 
Coals, were taken off; and the Duties upon Salt con- 
tinued; as alſo a new Duty laid upon Window-Lights. 
From hence may be ſeen how much the World are in- 
fluenced by Names, without attending to Things : 
For in the two preceeding Reigns, the Whigs taught 
tze People to exclaim loudly againſt the + Hearth-Mo- 
ney, as a moſt oppreſſive Tax; and, in the very laſt 

| Seſſion, they rejected a Tax upon Houſes, becauſe it 
was to be proportioned to the Number of Hearths : 
But now they agreed to a Tax upon Houſes, becauſe it 
was to be | © 7p pm to the Number of Windows, 
which rendered it equally oppreſſive and burthenſome. 
The new Duties were to raiſe new Loans; on which 
Account the Proviſions made by this Seffion amounted to 

| no 


(c) See Vol. I. p. 323; 332, 335, 336, 365, 370, 371, 
372, 377, 378, 380, 381, 383, 385, 387, 392, 307, 399. 
See Vol. II. p. 6, 8, 10, 13, 14, ig, 20, 22, 23, 
26, 39, 40, 47» 52, 53, 50, 57, 58, 62, 72, 74, 76, 
79, 92, 98, 100, 107; 135, 138, 144, 146, 147, 150, 
162; 174, 179, 184; 190, 204, 221, 279, 294. 304, 
312, 361, 375, 400. (4) See Vol. III. p. 27, 80, 
84, 127, 131, 198, 200, 202, 218, 230, 235, 239, 
240, 277, 2709, 280, 281, 282, 283, 285, 307. (e) See 
Vol. I. p. 176, 253. Ses Vol. II. p. 10, 25. (J) Ilid. 
E. 81, 94. f See. Vol. III. p. 67, 88. 
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no leſs than 8,161,469/. which far exceeded the in-A. D. 
tended Supplies: But the Projects fell ſo far ftiort of. 22. 


Expectations that there was a great Deficiency. 

Tus State of the Coin was again taken into Con- 
fideration, by Mr. Charles Montagu, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; aſſiſted by the immortal Newton, and the 
celebrated Locke. Edward g) the Firſt rectiſied the 
Coin, which the Jews had adulterated ; and there were 
Robbers of the Public at rhis Time as well as then, 
whoſe ill Practices became an inſupportable Grievance 
to the Nation. as well as to the Government. Thie. 
Silver Coins were diminiſhed more than a third, or 
near half in half; and as the intrinfic Value of Silver 
ſunk beneath its nominal, Gold roſe as much above 
it ; which made the Exchange abroad of infinite Pre- 
judice to the Nation; for Guineas were advanced to 


thirty Shillings, whick made all Europe ſend Gold as 


the beſt Commodity to Exgland. 

THz Court. Party were for recoining the Silver Mo- 
ney ; Which was oppoſed by the Country-Party, who- 
at laſt agreed to a Recoinage ; but diſagreed about 
preſerving the old Standard, and were for raiſing it, 
which was oppoſed by the Courtiers. Weight and 
Fineneſs are the only Worth that one Nation regards- 
with the Coin of another, which they confider as Bullion; 
therefore it was unneceſſary to alter the Standard, as the 
Price of Goods would riſe in Proportion to the nominal 
Value of Money; and both Houſes voted'a Recoinage 
of the clipped Money,. according to the eſtabliſhed 
Standard. A Proclamation was. iflued,. on the 19th- 
of December, for prohibiting the Payment of clipped 
Money, which ſtopt all Circulation of Trade; becauſe 
many Perſons were afraid to bring it in to be milled, 
as they diſtruſted the Government, and recollected the 
Bankers (4) Affair in the Reign of Charlis the Second. 
The Silver Money coined in the Reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, amounted to 4,632,932 J. In che Reign of King 
James the Firſt, to 1, 700,000 J. In the *— 


g) See Vol. I. p. 274. () Ses Vol. III. p. 154 
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A. D. the Firſt, to 8,776,5447. in all 15,109,476/. But 
7695- not above a third Part of the whole was now in be- 
ing; Which was about 5, 036, 492 J. and to this may 
be added 563, 508 J. for the unmelted Coins of Charles 
the Second, James the Second, and King William : 
So that the whole of the Silver Money clipped and un- 
: clipped, hoarded and current, was then computed to 
be 5,600,000 /. of this Sum, it was reckoned that 
4,000,000. J. conſiſted of clipped Money; and the re- 
maining 1,600,000 J. was unclipped. However, the 
Credit of the Government, and the Intereſt of the Na- 
tion, prevailed over Party Partiality, and the avarici- 
ous Bloodſuckers of the People : The Recoinage was 
to be at the public Expence ; and Mints were erected at 
York, Nerwich,, Cheſter, Exeter, and Briſtol: & Premi— 
um was given to bring in Plate; and broad hammered 
Money was permitted to paſs till the 10th of February, 
Beſides, 1,200,000 /. was voted, for ſupplying the 
Deficiency of the clipped Money by the new Duty 
upon Houſes ; ſo that the Window-light-tax was to 
make goo? the Light-Money ; and, though it was 
impoſed only for ſeven Years, it has been continued 
to this Day, under ſome different Modifications. The 
Commons alſo reſolved to lower the Price of Guineas 
and at firſt reduced them from 3o to 28 Shillings ; then 
to 26, and 22; from which they naturally ſunk to- 
| their former Price of twenty-one Shillings and Six- 
pPence. Publick Credit received a Shock; but ſoon 
| | recovered, and was more firmly ſettled by the Blow; 
for the Coinage of England, which had been formerly 
the worſt, became now the beſt in Europe. g 
D. Tur Royal Aſſent was given to the Coinage-Bill, 
1696. ON the 21ſt of January; when the Bill for Trials, and 
another to prevent mercenary Elections, were paſſed > 
into Laws. But the Commons ſhewed the King, that 
he ought nat to grant away the Crown-Lands to his 
Favourites. | Ks 
Tus Earl of Portland had obtained a Grant of 
ſome Lordfhips in Denbighſtire, to the Value of 30007. 
a Lear, and the Value of the whole was at leaſt 
: loo, ooo J. 
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100,000 /. which was oppoſed by the Gentlemen of A. D 

that County, who preferred their Petition againſt it in 1596: 
the Houſe of Commons, where Mr. Price, afterwards 
Baron of the Exchequer, made a bold and memorable 
Speech in Favour of the Petitioners, and ſhewed that 
theſe Lordſhips had been ſettled by King James the Furſt, 
on the Reirs apparent to the Throne ; that they were 
five Parts in ſix of one County; and thirty Miles in 
Extent. He aſked, of thoſe verſed in the Prerogative 
Learning, whether his Majeſty could by the Bi of 
Rights, without the Conſent of Parliament, alienate 
the Crown Inheritance, or abſolute Fee of the Crown- 
Lands? If he could, to what Purpoſe was the Crown 
ſettled for Life, with a Remainder in Succeſſion ; if the 
"Tenant for Life of the Crown, could give away the 
Revenue which was incident to the Crown?“ By the 
old Law, it was Part of the Coronation-Oath of the 
Kings of England, not to alien the antient Patrimony 
of the Crown, without Conſent of Parliament : And 
it has been the peculiar Care of Parliaments, in all 
Ages, to keep an even Balance between King and 
People ; therefore, when the Crown was too liberal in 
its Bounties, the Parliaments uſually reſumed thoſe 
Grants, as the great Council of the Nation who in- 
terpoſed for the Intereſt of the King and People. This 
public ſpirited, ancient Briton, took Notice of the 
original Contract whereby Wales (i) received an Eng- 
lib. Prince: And obſerved, that thoſe new Miniſters, 
through whoſe Hands this Grant had paſſed, adviſed 
the King to grant what by Law he could not; 
for the ancient Revenue of the Crown was ſacred 
{ and unalienable, in Time of War, and public Neceſ- 
ſity: Adding, that theſe Miniſters were guilty of the 
A. higheſt Violation of the Laws and Liberties of Eng- 
land, by ſtriking at the very Foundation of the Suc- 
ceſſion, and tearing up the Bill of Rights, by the Root. 
How can we hope, ſays he, for happy Days in Eng- 
land, when this great Lord, and other Foreigners, 
though, 


(i See Vol. I. b. 276. 
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A. D. though naturalixed, are in the Engliſb, as alſo in the 
Datch Councils? We have rejoiced that we have beat 
Popery and Slavery out of the Kingdom ; and now, 
with 'as great Joy, entertain Socinianiſm and Poverty : 
Yet we ſee our Properties daily given away, and our 
Liberties muſt ſoon follow. He concluded, with a 
Motion to flop the Grant; to which the Houſe unani- 
mouſly agreed; and the King unwillingly gave Way, 
as he was determined to enrich his Favourite. 

Queen Elizabeth had made a Grant of Part of theſe 
Manors to her Favourite Robert Earl of Leicefler ; which 
made the Subjects of theſe Parts have Recourſe to 
Arms, and the Grant was vacated. The Earl of Port- 
land had certainly deſerved the Royal Favour, by his 
long and faithful Services : It was only Gratitude in 
the King to give him ſome ſuitable Recompence; 
and he il the intended Grant; as the Commons 
told him, it was in Diminution of the Honour and In- 
tereſt of the Crown, by placing in a Subject ſuch large 
and extenſive Royalties, which ought only to be in the 
Sovereign. However, his Majeſty told the Commons, 
he would find ſome other Way of ſhewing his Favour 
to the Earl; who ſoon after was recompenced with 
the Manor of Grantham, and' nine other Manors, in 
England, all Parcel of the ancient Revenues of the 

Crown ; with other Manors, and large Bounties. 
Tnt Rye-Houſe (4) Conſpiracy was a grand Charge 
againft the old Whigs : But, as the Revolution (/) was 
founded on the Doctrine of Reſiſtance, the Tories, 
or the Jacobites at leaſt, thought it lawful to reſiſt a 
King (n) de Facto, in Favour of a Sn, de Jure. A 
— was formed to invade the Kingdom, and 
aſſaſſinate the King: But, like the Rye-Hou/e Plot, it 
was conducted by two different Kinds of Men, who 
were involved in the ſame Guilt; though one 
were only for re-eſtabliſhing King James, without any 
Intention of murdering King William, The Conſpiracy 


Was - 


(A) See Vol. III. p. 235. (1) Ibid. p. 315. (n) See 
this Vol. þ. 30, 31, A. 67, 86. | 
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was diſcovered, and the Nation alarmed in a Manner A. D. 
much more extraordinary than the Danger demanded ; 1596- 
which requires ſome Obſervation. 

CarTain Fiſher now ſupplied the Character of Doc- 
tor Oates (n), and depoſed, before Secretary Trumbal, 
on the 11th of February, that Sir John Barclay had en- 
gaged him, with forty others, to ſeize or kill the King 
in Kenſington-Houſe, or as he came From thence to 
St. James s- Houſe on the 15th, ſaying, it would be 
no Rebellion, or Aſſaſſination ; for he was no King. 
The ſeizing of his Majeſty, according to Fiſher, was 
to be followed by a general Inſurrection in Eng/and and 
Scotland; as alſo by an Invaſion from France : But the 
King gave little Credit to this Report, till it was far- 
ther confirmed to Lord Portland by one Pendergraſs, who 
was an 1:4 Papiſt, and had been ſolicited to aſſociate 
among the Confoiratots ; as alſo by one De la Rue, who 
ſaid the Aſſaſſination was to be perpetrated at the 
End of Turnham-Green-Lane, as the King went to 
hunt, or came from Richmond on a Saturday. | 

Kino James actually came to Calais about the ſame 
Time, to make a Deſcent with a French Army upon 
England; and Marſhal Boufflers was to conduct the 
Expedition. This was ſoon known to King Wilkam, 
who came to the Houſe of Peers, on the 23d, and 
acquainted both Houſes, that he had received ſeve- 
ral concurring Informations of a Deſign to aſſaſſinate 
bim; and that the French were very forward in their 
Preparations for a ſudden Invaſion of England.” Both 
Houſes preſented one Addreſs to his Majeſty ; declar- 
ing, that, if he ſhould come to any violent Death, 
'they ſhould revenge the ſame upon all his Enemies, 
and their Adherents. They alſo defired him to ſeize 
(o) all ſuſpected Perſons, and to baniſh the Papiſts out 
of London. 8 

A FLeeT was immediately collected under Admiral 
| Rufjtl, for the Defence of the Coaſt ; and a Part of the 


Army 


(n) See Vol, III. p. 196, 203, 240, 267, and this 
Vol. p. 39. (e) See Vol. III. p. 216 
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A. D. 


169 5. 


Army was recalled from abroad; while the Commons 
entered into an Aſſociation (p), whereby they profeſſed, 
“e that King Villiam was rightſul and COTE King of 
theſe Realms; and engaged to aſſiſt each other in the 
Support and Defence of his Perſon and Government, 
againſt the late King James, and all- his Adherents.” 
The Diſtinction of a King de Jure, and a King dz 
Fa#to, was revived upon this Occaſion : But the Aſſo- 
ciation was ſigned by a great Majority ;, and a Procla- 
mation was iſſued tor apprehending the Conſpirators, 
among whom the Duke of Berwick, Sir George Bar- 
clay, Sir George Maxabel, Sir William Perkins, and 24. 
others were mentioned; and a Reward of 1000 J. was 
offered for the Diſcovery of any of them; upon which 
ſome ſurrendered, and others were ſeized. This pre- 
vented the French Invaſion; and King James returned 
to St. Ger mains; where it was ſaid, his malignant Star 
ſtill blaſted every Project that was formed for his 
Service. 

PORTER, Bertram, Blaire, Knightly, and Harris, 
turned Evidence, as well as the —_— againit 
their Aſſociates ; upon which Charneck, King, and Keys, 
were tried, on the 11th of March, on one 2 
« for compaſſing the Death of the King, and ſub- 
verting the Government.“ They were all found guilty, 
and executed on the 18th; when they confeſſed their 
Guilt, but exculpated King James, and died Papiſts. 
Charnoc was the ſame Perſon who had been appointed 
Vice-Preſident of Magdalen-College in 1687 (); an 
was afterwards an Officer under Ling James. 

SiR Jobn Friend, a wealthy Citizen and Brewer of 
London; and Sir William Perkins, a Warwickſhire Gen- 
tleman, who was one of the Six Clerks in Men. 
were both tried before Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, con- 
demned, and executed at Jyburn, on the 3d of April. 


They both had Commiſſions from King James, for 


teſtants, firmly attached to King James. The former 


raiſing each of them a Regiment: And they died Pro- 
was 


0 See Vol. III. p. 226, 327. 60 Ibid. p. 301. 
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was not accuſed of the Aſſaſſination; and the latter A. D. 
owned he was Privy to that Deſign, but was not to 898. 


act in it. Three Non-juring Prieſts, among, whom 
was Jeremy Collier, attended them to the Place of Exe- 
cution, and abſolved them in the View of all the Po- 
pulace ; which, ſays Biſhop Kennet, at firſt Bluſh, 
ſeemed to juſtify the Conſpiracy, and to recommend 
the Treaſon :” But their Conduct was publickly cen- 
ſured by a Declaration of four:een Biſhops ; and they 
were preſented by the Grand Jury as Enemies to the 
King and Government. 
- ROOKWOOD, Cranborne, and Lowick, were tried 
next, and had the Benefit of the New Law (v7) concern- 
ing Trials tor Treaſon ; which could not procure their 
Acquital, and they were alſo executed, on the 29th ; 
though Lowwick, who had been a Major under King 
James, and a gallant worthy Man, had great Inter- 
ceſſion made for his Life; and Rookwood, who was a 
Brigadier, expected only to have ſuffered as a Pri- 
ſoner of War, 

Ma. Cooke, Son of Sir Miles Cooke, was found guil- 
ty: But on ſuch ſtrained Evidence, that he was only 
baniſhed : Upon the whole, the Rage of Recrimina- 
tion was ſo eagerly purſued, that it 1 7 51 as if Mea- 
ſure for Meaſure was to be repaid for the Proſecution 
of the Rye-Honſe Conſpirators: And Sir John Fenwick 
was ſoon afterwards attainted, and beheaded for the 
ſame Crime. | | r 

Tus Loyalty of the Parliament, on this Occaſion, 

ave a new Proof of this Obſervation, ** that Plots when 
— (s) ſtrengthen the Government they were 
deſigned to Overthrow.”” The Habeas (t) Corpus Act 
was ſuſpended : A Bill was brought in, that the Par- 
liament ſhould not be diſſolved by the Death of the 
King; but ſhould continue till the next Heir to the 
Crown in Succeſſion, according to the late Act of Set- 
tlement, ſhould diſſolve the ſame. And another Bill 
was brought in, for the better Security of his — 

| erion 


tr) See this Vol. p. 133. (s) See Vol. II. p. 98. 
(e) See Vol, III. p. 216. 
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A. D. Perſon and Government. The Commons, on the 3d 
x696. of April, preſented the Aſſociation, with their Sub- 
ſeriptions to it; and requeſted his Majeſty that he 


would order it to be lodged among the Records in 
the Tower. They voted, that whoever ſhould affirm, 
that this Aſſociation was illegal, ſuch Perſon ſhould 
be deemed an Enemy to the Laws and Liberties of the 
Kingdom. Soon after, the Houſe of Lords agreed in 
the ſame Aſſociation; which was approved by the 
King; and the Example of both Houſes of Parliament 
was followed by the ſeveral Regencies of Scotland and 
treland, as allo by all the Corporations of the three King- 
doms ; the Clergy, and Lawyers ; Seamen, and Sol- 
ders : gd © Commoners, 13 Temporal Lords, and 2 
Biſhops, ſed to fign at all Rs | National Thankſ- 
giving to Almighty God, was appointed upon this hap- 
PY Diſcovery and Deliverance, from a Popiſh Con- 

racy, and the French Invaſion : While Admiral Ru/- 
fe, \ with 80 Men of War, paraded it along the Coaſt 
of France, and made Lenvis anxious for the Preſervation 
of his own Coaſt, inſtead of continuing his Prepara- 
tions for a Deſcent on England; which he certainly in- 
tended, as he had drawn 20,000 Men towards Calais, 
where he had 400 ſmall Veſſels, and 20 Men of War 
at Dankirk. 

Born Houſes had paſſed ſome Bills for the Security 
of the Government; but the King refuſed his Aſſent 
to the Bill for regulating Elections, which highly of- 
fended the Commons, who thought the King had 
already made too free with that () Part of his Prero- 
= ; and his Majeſty, on the 27th of April, paſſed 

e Act, For the better Security of his Perſon and. 
Government; an Act, For eſtabliſhing a Land- 
Bank; and ſome others. He then cloſed the Seſſion, 
with a Speech; Thanking them for the good Laws 
they had made, and the large Supplies they had pro- 
vided; affuring them of all the Returns which a Prince 
could make to his People; and telling them, the 2 

| ceſſity 


(z) See this Vol. p. 85. 
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ceſſity of Affairs required his Abſence out of the King- A. D. 
dom for ſome Time.“ The Lord-Keeper prorogued 828. 


the Parliament till the 16th of June: But the ſecond 
Seſſion was not held till the 2oth of October. | 

By the Bill, „For the Security of his Majeſty's 
Perſon and Government,” it was enacted, that no 
Perſon ſhould be capable of any Office, civil or mili- 
tary, that ſhould not ſign the Aſſociation.“ And, by 
the Land-Bank AR, the Sum of 2,564,000/, was to 
be raiſed, at 7 per Cent. upon the Security of a Land- 
Company, who were to lend Money upon nothing but 
Land-Security, or to the Government. The Tory- 
Leaders, and particularly Mr. Harley, afterwards Earl 
of Oxford, patronized this Project of a national Land- 
Bank; which was projected by Mr. Briſcoe, for carry- 
ing on the War with France. The Project was vainly 
oppoſed by the Bank of England, who banked on per- 
ſonal Security: But the Subſcriptions were inſufficient to 
carry on the Scheme; which, ſays Oldmixon, © like 
the Bubble of the Brook, ſwelled with the Wind, and 
burſt again with it in an Inſtant.” 

His Majeſty appointed the ſame (ww) Lords of the 
Regency as before ; created two- new Peers; and ſet 
out for Holland, where he arrived on the 7th of May. 


IT is now two Centuries, fince the reſtleſs Spirit of The 
the Europeans, not contented to confine their Fury with- Har is 
in their own Continent, has carried the Deſolations of 
War to the moſt diſtant Countries. We now, ſays Fol- g. 


taire, drain ourſelves of Money and Men, to > go 
deſtroy one another in the remoteſt Parts of Aa 
America, The Indians, whom we have obliged, by 


and am, 
and [a 


Force or Artifice, to receive our Settlements; and the in. 


Americans, of whom we have butchered ſuch Numbers, 
and driven from their Poſſeſſions, look upon the Fa- 
ans as Enemies of the human Race, who come 
from the fartheſt Parts of the World to cut their 
Throats, and then to * e their Swords in the Boſoms 
of each other. The Reſult of theſe Expeditions, was 
. univerſal 


(ww) See this Vol. p. 123. 
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univerſal Calamity ; and, while the Preparations were 


made for War, each Power was wiſhing for Peace; 
which was frit ſet on Foot by the Detection of the 
Duke of Sawoy, from the general Confederacy. 
FRANCE had no longer the Superiority over all 
her Enemies; though ſhe Had cruſhed tome of them, 
as Savoy and the Palatinate ; and had commenced Hoſ- 
tilities on the Frontiers of others. She was a itrong 
and powerſul Body; but ſo much fatigued by a long 
Reſiſtance, and ſo far exhauſted by her own Victories, 
that one Blow, properly ſtruck, would have made her 
ſtagger; and, if vigorouſly continued, would have 
laid her low. However, Lewis found Means to extri- 
cate himieli from the Dangers of the Field, by his 
Meaiures in the Cabinet, which were calculated to di- 
vide the Contederates, and deſtroy the Confederacy. 
Calais was again bombarded, by ir Cloudefiey Showel ; 
when the French Invaſion was prevented : While the 
confederate ' Generals in Flangers, deſtroyed the French 
Magazine at Gwvet. 

HowEveR, the French were the firſt who took the 
Field in' Flanders, where they had two Armies; the 
one, potted between Mechlin and Deynſe, commanded 
by Marſhal Villeroy; and the other, under the Com- 


mand of Marſhal Bouffiers, between Flerus and Sombref. 


The Confederates were allo divided in two Bodies: 


The one headed by King / illiam, at Marickirke, near 
_ Ghent ;-and the other at he, near Louvain, by the 
Elector of Bavaria, The Allies had the ſuperior 


Force; but wanted Money, which could not be re- 


mitted from Exgland: Therefore, both Parties kept fo 


much upon the defenſive, that nothing at all was un- 
dertaken in the Netherlands, 

MarsHAL de Choiſeul commanded the French Forces 
upon the Rhine; where the Prince of Baden commanded 
the Imperialiſts: But they ended the Campaign, as if 


their Camps had been only deſtined for Places of Shew 


and Pleaſure. 1 | 
Tus Duke of Yendome oppoſed the Prince of He 


Darmſtadt in Spain, and defeated him near Oftatric ; 
though the Action was of no Conſequence. 


Is 
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In Italy, Affairs wore another Aſpect, by the Policy A. D. 
of Lewis, who knew that whoever has a Number of 596. 


Enemies at once, cannot be ſafe in the End, but by a 
Peace, or by their Diviſion ; both of which he brought 
about. Victor Amadeus Duke of Savoy, of all Princes, 
was the quickeſt to break his Engagements, when he 
found it was conducive to his Intereſts and it was to 
him that the Court of France firſt applied. The Count 
de Teſſe was ſent to aſſiſt Marſhal Catinat in this, private 
Negociation : But there was no Neceſſity for two ſuch 
able Stateſmen to determine the Duke of Savoy to ac- 
cept of ſuch advantageous Terms as were propoſed. 
Marſhal Catinat opened the Campaign with 50,000 
Men, and advanced into the Plains of Turin, as if he 
intended to beſiege that Metropolis: But this was on- 
ly to amuſe and deceive the Allies; while the Treaty 
was concluded at Notre Dame de Loretto, where the 
Duke went under Pretence of a religious Pilgrimage; 
though all Europe ſaw through the Deſign, and the 
Pope was extremely deſirous of entering into this Ne- 
gociation, as the Duke of Savoy promiſed him to pro- 
cure a Neutrality for Lay. A Truce preceded the 
Treaty, which was ſigned on the 2gth of Auguſt ; 
whereby his Highneſs was reſtored to his Dominions ; 
and his Daughter was to be married to the young Duke 
of Burgundy, the Dauphin's Son. The Allies were aſto- 
niſhed at this Treachery ; and the Emperor refuſed to 
come into a Neutrality for Tah; upon which the 
Duke of Savey joined his Forces to thoſe of France, 
put himſelf at the Head of the new combined Army, 
and marched into the Duchy of Milan, at that Time 
ſubje to the Crown of Spain: While the Forces of 
his old Allies quitted his Dominions, and entered into 
that Part of the Dutchy of Montferrat, then belonging 
to the Duke of Mantua, It was an extraordinary Cir- 
cumſtance for the ſame General to command two ad- 
verſe Armies in one Campaign ; and it was equally 
ſtrange to ſee the Duke of Savey acting as Genera- 
liſimo over Marſhal Catina?, eſpecially as it was a- 
gainſt the Emperor, which mortified the Pride of 

Vor. IV. H his 
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A. D. his Cæſarean Majeſty, who looked upon the Duke as 
1696. a Vaſſal of the Empire. His Highneſs beſieged Va- 
— lenza, a ſtrong Spanijp Fortreſs in the Dutchy of Milan 
a on the Borders of Mcntferrat. I his obliged their 
Imperial and Catholic Majeſties to accept the Neutra- 
lity, and a Ceſſation of Arms, for all Tay; which 
was ſigned and proclaimed, on the 7th of O#ober, 
In Conſequence of this Convention, the French and 
Imperial Troops evacuated Italy ; whereby an End 
was put to the War on this Side, ſo much to the Ad- 
vantage of the French King, that he ordered public 
Fire-works to be exhibited before the Town-houſe of 
Paris ; and Alexander cutting the Gordian Knot, for 
his principal Device, in Alluſion to the Knot of the 
Confederacy, which was now in a fair Way of being 
entirely divided. The-Allies ſoon followed the Ex- 
ample of the Duke of Savoy, and began to treat 
ſeperately, as had happened before in the Peace of Nime- 
guen(x); and a general Pcace was concluded the next 
Year ; to which the Emperor was the more readily in- 
duced, as the Imperialiſts had made no Impreſſion on 
the Side of Hungary againſt the Turks, and as the 
Venetians were ſo deſirous of preſerving the Neutrality 

of Lach that they negleQed the War in the Morea. 
Aſics Tus Northern Powers of Europe began to make a 
i» the more conſiderable Figure than formerly, and to exhi- 
North bit a Scene of War in thoſe Countries which had been 
Eu. the grand Hives from whence all the Southern Coun- 
"4% tries were populated. Naſia, or Muſcovy, had been 
'hitherto very imperfectly known, and little regarded, 
by the other European Powers; for it had never been 
viſited by any Shipping of any Nation, till the Year 
1553, when the Exgliſ were driven into the Port of 
reh- Angel, as they were attempting to diſcover a 
North-weſt Paſſage to China; and ſoon after a Trade ) 
was eftabliſhed with this Country, under the Protection 
of Jobn Bafilowitz, who firſt laid the Foundation » 
e 


(x) See Vol. III. 2. 193. () See Vol. II. p. 
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the Ruſſan Empire, in 1 540, That Prodigy of Nature, A D. 
Peter the Great (z), became ſole Sovereign of Ruf/ia in 169%. 


1696, and immediately hong of extending” his Em- 
pire by attacking the Turks, from whom he took 4/oph, 
and opened a Communication for his Country with the 
Black Sea. The Baltic and Cafpian were afterwards 
opened to him; the World was alarmed at the Growth 
of his Power ; and it was Matter of Admiration to ſee 
the Ru//ian Empire capable of contending with that 
of the Ottomans. * 
FOHN SOBIESKT(a) died this Year, and left the 
Throne of Poland vacant, which ſtill increaſed the Fer- 
ment of Europe. Henry of Valois, Duke of Arjou, had 
been elected King of Poland, in 1574: And the French 
Court wanted the Prince of Conti to ſucceed John 
Sobieſki ; in which they were circumvented by Frederic 
Auguſlus, Elector of Saxony, who was choſen King in 
1698. This Prince renounced the Proteſtant (5) Reli- 
gion, to obtain that Crown which Sir Philip Sydney (c) 
refuſed to accept: But, in 1704. he was expelled from 
his Throne by Charles the Twelfth, who became King 
of Saweden, in 1697, and renewed the Glory of thoſe 
Princes ſo well known by the Name of Guflawus. 


Tux French Preparations for invading Exgland, were Nav! 
ſtopt by Admiral Ruſe/, who ſailed from the Downs Afairs 


in February, and awed the Coaſt of France, with 80 
Sail of Ships. He found it impoſſible to deſtroy the 
Men of War at Dunkirk; and cauſed Calais to be again 
bombarded by Sir Cloudefley Shovel, who threw 300 
Shells into the Town, and ſet it on Fire in ſeveral Places; 
which occaſioned more Conſternation than Prejudice 
to the Inhabitants. 

Six George Rocke returned to England with the Fleet 
from Spain: And the Toulon Fleet got into Breſ about 
the Beginning of May. Rufel was the Favourite 

H 2 Admiral 


2) See Rolt's Life John Earl of Craufurd, p. 103. 
(a) See Vol. III. p. 242. (6) See Rolt's Life of the 
Earl of Craufurd, p. 71. (e] See Vol. II. 2. 145. 
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A D. Admiral of th; Whigs; and Rooke the Favourite Ad- 
2696. miral of the Tories: But it is not ſtrange that the 


naval Buſineſs ſhould be retarded, when the latter was 
made Commander in Chief of the Fleet, while the 
former preſided at the Board of Admiralty. 

Tu Allied Fleet conſiſted of 67 Engh/s, and 48 
Dutch Ships; of which 85 were of the Line; and 
with theſe Sir George Rooke was deſirous of attacking 
the French Fleet in the Harbour of Preſti, though that 
Fleet conſiſted of 70 Men of War. But he was de- 

rived of the Glory of ſuch an Attempt ; and Lord 
Berl was placed at the Head of the Fleet, whoſe 
Flag- Officers declared the Attempt impracticable; and 
directed that Storm on ſome inconfiderable Iſlands, 
which was expected to have deſtroyed the whole Fleet 
of France, Ihey plundered the little Iſles of Grey, 
Hewat, and Hodicke, on the Coaſt- of Bretagne, where 
they deſtroyed 1300 Houſes; and yet they neglect- 
ed the Reduction of Belliſſe, the Principal of theſe 
Iſles, which might have been of ſome Utility; while 
a Squadron was ſent to bombard St. Martin's in the 
Iſle of Rhee (d, and Olonne in the County of Poidou ; 
which ended the Expedition. 

REear-ADMIRAL Bembew was ſtationed off Dun- 
kirk : But Du Bart ſlipt out of that Port with 9 Ships, 
and attacked the Dutch Trade from Norway and the 
Baltic, conſiſting of 200 Sail, under the Convoy of 
five Dutch Men of War ; when he took all the latter, 
and about 30 of the former. Bemboww afterwards came 
up with Du Bart, who outſailed the Engliſb Admiral; 
which was an eminent Proof of the great Proficiency 
that the French had made in Ship-building and Na- 
vigation. ; 


Ain Tus grand Confederacy againſt France was daily di- 
inE:y- miniſhing away; for the King of Great Britain, and the 
24 States of Holland, began to think it their Intereſt to obtain 


a reaſonable Peace, now Savoy had deſerted their Alli- 
ance ; and the French were ſecure on the Side of Tah, 
ſaperior 


(4) See Vol. II. 5. 207. 
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ſaperior in Spain, equal in Germany, and formidable in a, b. 
the Netherlands. 1696. 
His Britannic Majeſty returned from Loo to Kenſfing- 


ton on the 6th of Odober, and held the ſecond Seſſion 
of his third Parliament on the 2oth, which he opened 
with a Speech that informed them, He thought it a 
great Happineſs that this Year had paſſed without any 
Diſadvantage abroad, or Diſorder at home, conſidering 
their great Diſappointment in the Funds, and the Difficul- 
ties which had ariſen upon recoining the Money. That 
ſome Overtures had been made for a general Peace : 
But he was ſure they ſhould agree in Opinion, that 
the only Way of treating with France,” was with their 
Swords in their Hands ; and that they could have no 
Reaſon to expect a ſafe and honourable Peace, but by 
ſhewing themſelves prepared to make a vigorous and 
effectual War. He requeſted the ſame Supplies as 
had been granted the laſt Year ; reminded them of the 
Deficiency of the Civil Lift, the Miſery of the French 
- Proteſtants, the Inconveniencies relating to the Coin, 
and the Recovery of the public Credit.“ 

Born Houſes preſented affectionate and zealous Ad- 
dreſſes to his Majeſty : And the Commons pledged 
their Faith to raiſe the neceſſary Supplies for effectually 
carrying on the War; as alio for making good the 
Deficiencies of parliamentary Funds. They ordered a 
Pamphlet to be burnt by the common Hangman, 
which reflected on their Proceedings in recoining the 
clipped Money : And then proceeded to Ways and 
Means for raiſing ſuch large Supplies, as were to pro- 
vide for 40, ooo Seamen, and 87, 440 Soldiers, with 
their Arrears ; beſides the former Deficiencies which 
amounted to the amazing Sum of 5, 160, 400 /. 

THe greateſt Difficulty of all was how to retrieve 
the Loſs of public Credit; as the Tallies ſtruck, or 
Funds ſettled by Parliament, eſpecially ſuch as were 
remote, were exchanged for Ready Money, at ſuch 
a great Diſadvantage, that the Government were ob- 
liged to make exceſſive Diſcounts and Allowances to 


bring Treaſure into the Exchequer, This Loſs of 
H 3 < - Croat 
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A. D. Credit aroſe chiefly from the Deficiencies of Parlia- 
2596. mentary Funds; particularly the unhappy Project of 
the Land Bank, which proved wholly abortive : And 
the Recoining of the Silver, The one created Truſt ; 
which the other deſtroyed, by making a Scarcity of 
Money : But the Commons, by an admirable Stroke 
of Wiſdom, as well as a noble A& of Public Juſtice, 
provided a ſufficient Security ſor this great Debt that 
lay ſo heavy on the Nation. | 
A. D. Tux were incomparably liberal in their Grants 
1097. for reſtoring the public Credit, and preſerving the 
National Glory. They voted 2,372,197 /. for the 
Navy; 2,507,882 J. for the Army; and 125,000 J. | 
for the Recoinage : As alſo 515,000 /. for the Civil | 
Lift; and 6,000,459 J. for making good the Deficien- 
cics of Parliamentary Funds. Theſe Supplies amount- 
ed to Eleven Millions, five hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand, five hundred and thirty eight pounds Sterling ! 
But there would have been an End to all parliamentary x 
Security, if a farther Neglect had been ſhewn to theſs 
Deficiencies. _ 
Tur Proviſions for raiſing this uncommon Supply, 
were a Land-Tax, at four Shillings in the Pound ; and 
a Poll-Tax ; with farther Duties in the Cuſtoms, and 
Exciſe ; new 8 to Bank-Stock; Annuities ; 
and a Lottery upon the Malt-A&. The Money voted 
for the current Service of the Year was 5,600,000 J. 
and the Remainder was to be raiſed by anticipatin 
the new and additional Funds, which ſerved to 41. 
a Sett of Uſurers, who were a Sett of political Leeches 
that bloated themſelves by ſucking the Blood of the 
Nation. | 
Tux Caſe of Sir John Fenwick, who was committed to 
the Tower for being concerned in the late Conſpiracy {e) 
to ſeize and aſſaſſinate the King, took up a great Part 
of the Time among the Commons, who attainted the 
Priſoner ; as one of the Witneſſes had abſconded, and 
there was only one other to appear againſt him ; though 
the Bill of Treaſon (7) provided, that no Perſon 


ſhould 
(e) See p. 141. (Ff) See p. 133. 
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ſhould be condemned without two Witneſſes. Burnet A. D. 
has ventured to apologize for this dangerous Kind of 


Attainder ; forgettul of what he had ſaid in his own 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, where he declares, © that 
the attainting (g) Perſons in Cuſtody, without bringing 
them to Trial, could not be enough condemned; as 
being a Breach of the moſt ſacred and unalterable 
Rules of Juſtice.” The Priſoner was allied to the il- 
luſtrious Family of the Hoawards : He had been taken 
up in the Summer, and had a Bill of Indictment pre- 
ferred againſt him on the Oath of two Witneſſes as 
the Statute required : But, as one of them was not to 
be produced at the Trial, it was brought on in this 
Parliamentary Way ; 'after the Priſoner had been a- 
muſed with the Hopes of a Pardon, on making a 
ſatisfactory Diſcovery. A Trial by Juries is the Birth- 


right of Engli/pnien ; and the very Regicides were al- 
lowed this Privilege. The Attainder was ſtrongly 
oppoſed in both Houſes : But all the Fayour that Fen- 
wwick obtained, was, like that of Colonel Algernon 


Sydney (5) in 1683, and conſiſted only in the Manner 


of Execution, which was by the Axe on the 28th of 


January, upon Tower-Hill, in Compliment to his Rank 
and Family : He owned his Loya ty to King James, 
and declared he had ſaved King Villlam from an 
Aſſaſſination in 1695 : He ſaid no- Treaſon had been 
proved againſt him, and died a Proteſtant. 

Oxe Conrade Greibe, an Alien, had been charged 
with treaſonable Practices, taken into Cuſtody, and 
conveyed to Bruſſels; which occaſioned, his Wife to 
apply for a parliamentary Redreſs : But the Com- 
mons ſtifled the Affair in Compliment to the King, who 
ſaid he had ſent him over to the Elector of Branden- 
burg, his natural Prince. 

A GexEeral Naturalization was again attempted ; 
and alſo a Reſtraint upon the Printing-Preſs; both of 
which were unſucceſsful, and alarmed the Populace, who 

H 4 | had 


J See Vol, II. p. 57, 78. (+5) See Vol. III. 
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A. D. Credit aroſe chiefly from the Deficiencies of Parlia- 
2696. mentary Funds; particularly the unhappy Project of 


the Land Bank, which proved wholly abortive : And 
the Recoining of the Silver, The one created Truſt ; 
which the other deſtroyed, by making a Scarcity of 
Money : But the Commons, by an admirable Stroke 
of Wiſdom, as well as a noble A& of Public Juſtice, 
provided a ſufficient Security ſor this great Debt that 
lay ſo heavy on the Nation. 


A. Db. Tur were incomparably liberal in their Grants 
1697. for NN. the public Credit, and preſerving the 
lo 


National 


ry. They voted 2,372,197 J. for the 
Navy; 2,507,882 J. for the Army; and 125,000 J. 
for the Recoinage : As alſo 515,000 /. for the Civil 
Liſt; and 6,000,459 J. for making good the Deficien- 
cics of Parliamentary Funds. Theſe Supplies amount- 
ed to Eleven Millions, five hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand, five hundred and thirty eight pounds Sterling ! 
But there would have been an End to all parliamenta 
Security, if a farther Neglect had been ſhewn to theſe 
Deficiencies. . 

Tur Proviſions for raiſing this uncommon Supply, 
were a Land-Tax, at four Shillings in the Pound; and 
a Poll-Tax ; with farther Duties in the Cuſtoms, and 
Exciſe ; new Subſeriptions to Bank-Stock ; Annuities ; 
and a Lottery upon the Malt-A&. The Money voted 
for the current Service of the Year was 5,600,000 J. 
and the Remainder was to be raiſed by anticipatin 
the new and additional Funds, which ſerved to Enrich 
a Sett of Uſurers, who were a Sett of political Leeches 
that bloated themſelves by ſucking the Blood of the 
Nation. 5 
Tux Caſe of Sir John Ferwick, who was committed to 
the Tower for being concerned in the late Conſpiracy e) 
to ſeize and aſſaſſinate the King, took up a great Part 
of the Time among the Commons, who attainted the 
Priſoner; as one of the Witneſſes had abſconded, and 
there was only one other to appear againſt him; though 
the Bill of Treaſon (7) provided, that no Perſon 


ſhould 
(e) See p. 141. J)] See p. 133. 
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ſhould be condemned without two Witneſſes. Burnet A. D. 
has ventured to apologize for this dangerous Kind of 


Attainder ; forgettul of what he had ſaid in his own 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, where he declares, that 
the attainting (g) Perſons in Cuſtody, without bringing 
them to Trial, could not be enough condemned; as 
being a Breach of the moſt ſacred and unalterable 
Rules of Juſtice.” The Priſoner was allied to the il- 
luſtrious Family of the Hoxwards : He had been taken 
up in the Summer, and had a Bill of Indictment pre- 
ferred againſt him on the Oath of two Witneſſes as 
the Statute required : But, as one of them was not to 
be produced at the Trial, it was brought on in this 
Parliamentary Way ; after the Priſoner had been a- 
muſed with the Hopes of a Pardon, on making a 
ſatisfa&ory Diſcovery. A Trial by Juries is the Birth- 
right of Engli/pmen ; and the very Regicides were al- 
Jowed this Priviiege. The Attainder was ſtrongly 
oppoſed in both Houſes : But all the Fayour that Fen- 
wwick obtained, was, like that of Colonel Algernon 
Sydney (Y) in 1683, and conſiſted only in the Manner 


of Execution, which was by the Axe on the 28th of 


January, upon Tower-Hill, in Compliment to his Rank 
and Family: He owned his Loya ty to King James, 
and declared he had ſaved King Villlam from an 
Aſſaſſination in 1695: He ſaid no Treaſon had been 
proved againſt him, and died a Proteſtant. 

Oxe Conrade Greibe, an Alien, had been charged 
with treaſonable Practices, taken into Cuſtody, and 
conveyed to Bruſſels; which occaſioned. his Wife to 
apply for a parliamentary Redreſs : But the Com- 
mons ſtifled the Affair in Compliment to the King, who 
ſaid he had ſent him over to the Elector of Pranden- 
burg, his natural Prince. 

A GENERAL Naturalization was again attempted ; 
and alſo a Reſtraint upon the Printing-Preſs; both of 
which were unſucceſsful, and alarmed 8 Populace, who 

H 4 | had 


g/ See Vol, II. p. 57, 78. (+) See Vol. III. 
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A. p had expreſſed their Indignation againſt the Meaſures 
| 3697: of the Court. 
SOME national Bills were paſſed, which received the 
the Royal Aﬀent, on the 16th of April, when his Ma- 
jeſty put an End to the Seſſion, by a Speech to both 
Houſes, wherein he © thanked them for what they 
had done; and ſaid his Expectation had been ſo fully 
anſwered, that they might carry on the War with 
Succeſs, if their Enemies would not agree to an ho- 
nourable Peace: To which he added, that the Cir- 
cumſtances of Affairs made it neceſſary for him to 
be out of the Kingdom for ſome Time.” The Parlia- 
ment was prorogued till the 3d of December; and the 
Whigs were immediately alarmed at the Royal Favour 
which beamed upon the Tories. 
THe Earl of Sunderland (i had been long a diſtin- 
| guiſhed Favourite at Court; and had hitherto prompt- 
ed behind the Curtain, as it was not proper to put him 
ſuddenly in a principal Part on the public Theatre: 4 
But he was now brought forward, to convince the 
Whigs, that King Villiam could truſt a Man who had 
been a Miniſter to King James. The Earl of Dorſet 
| reſigned the Office of Lord Chamberlain ci the Hou- 
ſhold, that the King might confer that Honour upon 
Il the Earl of Sunderland; who was alſo appointed one of 
| 
| 
| 


? aw wy OR _ — — * — 
- 


the Lords of the Regency. This was a mortifying 
Stroke to the Whigs : However, as a Sort of Balance, 
they had ſome Countenance ſhewn to them, in the 
Perſon of Admiral R/e/, and Lord Keeper Somers; 


e 


who were both created Peers; the former by the Ti- | 
tle of Earl of Orford, with the farther Honour of being U 
one of the Lords Juſtices ; and the latter by the Title 
of Baron of Eveſbam, with the farther Dignity of Lord- 


High Chancellor. | 

The * William arrived in Holland, on the 27th of 
War April ; when the Germans were renewing thoſe Scenes 
ended of Blood, which had ſo long been ſtreaming in every 
= Part of Europe: But the French Monarch offered a 
1 Negociation 
| With, 


i) See Vol. III. 2. 265, 295, 316, 319. 
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Negociation of Peace, which was accepted by his A. D. 
Britannic Majeſty. 1697. 
Tux King of Spain (4), having been worn out by 
a Complication of Diſtempers before his fortieth Year, 
was now near his End; and, after his Death, the Poſ- 
terity of the Emperor Charles the Fifth would be ex- 
tint; for there was no more of the Auſtrian Branch 
ſurviving in Spain. This awakened the Hopes of 
Lewis () the Fourteenth, who had a Claim on the 
Spaniſh Crown, as being Grandſon to Phi/ip the Third 
by Anne of Auſtria; and the Dauphin was equally in- 
titled by Maria-Thereſa. The great Aim of the French 
Monarch was to prevent the Succeſſion of all that vaſt 
Monarchy of his, and his Son's Grandfather, from fall- 
ing wholly into the other Branch of the Auſtrian Fa- 
mily in Germany. He hoped, that the Houſe of Bour- 
bon would be able to lay hold of ſome Portion of the 
Spaniſh Inheritance; and that, at laſt, ſhe might get 
the whole into her Poſſeſſion; which really happened 
after the Death of the Span; Monarch in 1700. The 
ſolemn Renunciation of his Mother and his Wife, 
ſays Voltaire. appeared to Lewis as formal Trifles, that 
ought to be aboliſhed when new Circumſtances aroſe : 
| But, in this Scheme for the Aggrandizement of France, 


it was neceſſary to put on an Appearance of Mode- 
ration to Europe, that he might pacify ſo many jealous 
Powers. A Peace would give him Time to procure 
new Allies, and re-eſtabliſh his former Finances, as 
well as to create others which ſeemed neceſſary, and 
to train up a new Soldiery: Therefore, he thought 
proper to make ſome Conceſſions, in hopes to gain 
more conſiderable Advantages. | 
His Britannic Majeſty appointed the Earl of Pem- 
breke, Lord Villiers, and Sir Fe/eph Williamſon, his Ple- 
nipotentiaries to treat with the French Monarch ; who 
appointed Harlay, Crecy, and Callieres for his Plenipo- 
tentiaries. The Emperor was ſtill againſt a Peace, as 


. H 5 he 


(k) Sze Vol, III. p. 243, (I) See Vol. III. p. 133, 
134, 171. | 
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A. D.he had alſo his Eyes upon the Spaniſb Succeſſion : But 
1697. England and Holland wanted only to ſecure their Allies, 


ſettle a Barrier in the Netherlands, and get King Wilkam 
acknowledged. 

Tre Conferences for a general Peace, were held 
at the Caſtle of Ryjavick, called Newburg-houſe, belong- 
ing to King William, and properly ſituated between De//? 
and the Hague; where they were opened, on the gth 
of May, under the Mediation of Sæceden. The Impe— 
rial, German, Engliſh, Spaniſh, and Dutch, Miniſters, 
made their Propoſitions, by exhibiting their Grievan- 
ces to Lillienroot the Mediator; which were anſwered 
by the French Miniſters ; and the Conferences were 
ſpun out to ſo great a Length, that it ſeemed as if 
they were to be terminated only by the Campaign. 
The allied Miniſters propoſed that the Treaties of 


Weſtphalia (m) and Nimeguen n) ſhould be the Baſis of 


the preſent Treaty ; to which the French at firſt con- 
ſented ; but they ſoon afterwards limited themſelves 
only to that of Nimeguen, becauſe the Spaniards propoſ- 
ed the Pyrenean (o Treaty alone for the Baſis of that 
of Ryſavick. 

Tux Treaty of Nimeguen was contrary to the Inte- 
reſt of all the German Princes and States, who inſiſted 
that the Treaty of Veſphalia ſhould be joined with it 
to regulate their Proceedings; which procraſtinated 
this grand Negociation, till a new Biaſs was given to 
it from the Proceedings of the Campaign. 

Tre four Armies which the French Monarch had 


then in the Field, haſtened Matters to a Concluſion : . 


on the Rhine, 40,000 headed by Choiſeul; Catinat com- 
manded 40,000 in Piedmont ; and Jendome had zò, oco 
in Spain. 

Tux French had once again the Superiority in Han- 
ders, and opened the Campaign with the Siege of Heth, 
which France had yielded tc Spain by the Treaty of 


imiguen 


For he had 80, ooo Men in Flanders, under Villeroy; 


(n) See p. 19, 20. (=) Bid. p. 20. (o) Lid. 
p. 19. | | 
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Nimeguen. The Place ſurrendered on the 5th of June, X. D. 
twelve Days after the Trenches were opened : While : 697. 
his Britannic Majeſty ated upon the Defenſive, and 


contented himſelf with covering Bruſſels. 

Tre Duke of Yendome beſieged the City of Barce- 
lona, which ſurrendered on the 15th of Augu/t; and in- 
duced the Spaniards to enter more ſeriouſly upon a 
Peace. |. >: | 

NoTrinG was undertaken in Germany, or Italy: But 
the French obtained till greater Advantages over the 
Spaniards in America. Monſieur de Pointis, who firſt 
landed at the Deſcent upon 7 ingmouth, p) ſet Sail from 
Breſt, in January, with a Squadron intended to ſeize 
the Spaniſb Plate-Fleet in the /Veft-Indies, He was re- 
inforced at St. Domingo by the Buccaneers; and, as 


the Galleons were got to the Havanna, he directed all 


his Force againſt (2) Carthagena, He narrowly eſcaped 
being drowned, as he attempted to land before the 


Town in his Boats, which he found impracticable. 


He then ſailed up the Harbour, where he reduced the 
Fort of Boca-Chica, and obliged that of St. Lazar to 
ſurrender ; though the latter was very fatal to the Bi- 
tiſþ Forces when they attacked Carthagena in 1741. 
The Reduction of St, Lazar was followed by the Sur- 
render of the Town, on the 6th of May; when the 
French Commodore, according to his own Account, 
got a Booty worth eight Millions of Crowns or 
1,000,000/. Sterling. 

DE POINT 1S thought it impoſſible to keep Car- 
thagena for the French, and ruined the Forts; after 
which, he put out to Sea, and very fortunately eſcaped 


an Enghh Fleet, commanded by Admiral Newil, WhO 


had followed him from Europe. 'The French Commo- 
dore returned to Breſt on the 19th of Auguſt; when the 
Confederates ' were ſenſible that the French Succeſſes in 
Flanders, Catalonia, and _ Weſt-Indics, intitled them 

to 


(p) See this Vol. p. 63. 2) See Rolt's H. de,, of 


the War, Vol. I. Part J. 


| 
— | 
| 
| 
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A. D to ſome favourable Conceſſions at Ryſauick, where Mat- 
1697, ters were greatly embarraſled. 
ſ— Tur Dutch Plenipotentiaries complained of a falſe 
Report, as if their Maſters had clandeſtinely concluded 
a Peace with France: The Spaniards ſtarted Difficulties 
15 with the Imperialiſts: But the Concluſion of the Peace 
was renewed for his Britannic Majeſty, who had been 
the Soul of the War. The French and confederate 
Armies, were both encamped in the Neighbourhood 
of Bruſſels ; while the Negociations proceeded ſo ſlowly 
at Ryſvick: Upon which the Earl of Portland, and 
Marſhal Boufflers, had ſeveral Interviews in the open 
Field, by the Orders of their Maſters; and, in one 
Hour, adjuſted what the Plenipotentiaries at Ry/zvick 
would not have done in a Year. They ſettled every 
Thing relative to King James; and Lewis was to ac- 
knowledge King William, who acquainted the Congreſs 
that he had ſettled all Matters between him and 
France, and preſſed the other Allies to do the ſame. 
Tuk Day fixed for the Determination of Peace or 
| War was the 9th of September; when the Fugliſe, Spa- 
Wit | niſh, and Dutch Plenipotentiaries, after a long Confe- 
| rence with thoſe of France, reſpectively ſigned the 
Treaty at Midnight. The Imperial and Electoral Mi- 
1 niſters, proteſted againſt this ſeparate Peace, wherein 
J they were excluded as at (i) Nimeguen; and declared, 
| they would not afterwards be ſo eaſily perſuaded to en- | 
ter into Confederacies. : De = 
Tu Imperialiſts, under Prince Eugene, obtained a 
complete Victory againſt the Turks at Zenta; which en- 
couraged the Emperor to defer ſigning the Treaty with 
France, till the 19th of O#ober, when it was alſo ſigned 
by the other Princes of Germany; whereby an End was 
ut to a bloody general War, which began in / the 
3 1688 and 1689. This was ſucceeded by the 
Peace of Carligvitæ between the Emperor and the Turks, 
in 1699, under the Mediation of England and — ; 
— when 


— , e 


(r) See vol. III. 5. 193. (0 See this Vol. 
J. 66, 72. 
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when all Europe received the Bleſſings of Peace, which A. D. 
continued only till 1700 and 1701; for in one of*597- 


thoſe Years a War was begun between the Ru/ians and 
the Sawedes ; and in the other the War was commenc- 
ed between the Emperor, Eugland, and Holland, on 
one Part, and France on the other, concerning the 
long expected, and much dreaded Spani/ Succeſſion. 
Tre Peace of Ryſeoick was thus concluded: But 
not with ſuch Loftineſs, nor on ſuch advantageous 
Conditions, as had formerly diſtinguiſhed the Gran- 
deur of Lewis the Fourteenth : For, on the contrary, 
ſays Voltaire, every Thing came from his Side with a 
remarkable Moderation and Condeſcenſion; which he 
conſidered as good Policy, and as neceſſary to make 
him greater and more powerful than ever. By this 
Peace, King Wilkam concluded the great Deſign of 
putting a Stop to the Progreſs of the French Arms, 
which he had conſtantly purſued fince his firſt Appear- 
ance (t) on the Theatre of War in 1672. The Terms of 
it were ſtill too much to the Advantage of France; nor 
were the Confederates able to obtain thoſe Terms (a) 
which they had formerly promited themſelves. 
Tur French Monarch reſtored to the Spaniards (ao) 
all he had taken in Spain, and near the Pyrenees, dur- 
ing the War; as alſo Luxemberg, Mons, Aeth, and 
Courtrai, in Flanders, The Emperor regained (x) Fri- 
burg, Briſack, Kheil, and Philipſburg, from Lewis ; who 
alſo agreed to demoliſh the Fortifications of Straſdur 
on the Rhine, Fort Lewis, Traerbach, and Aid 
The Deerees paſſed by the Parliaments of (5 Brijack 
and Metz againſt ſo many Sovereigns, and the Reunions. 
made near Alſace, were aboliſhed. Leopold, Son of 
Charles the Fifth, Duke of Lorrain, was put into Poſſeſ- 
ſion of his whole Dutchy, except Sarlouis and Longut ;. 
which, with all A4//ace, were left to France, The French 
King acknowledged William the Third as lawful King 
| of 


% See Vol. III. 5. 160. (a) See this Vol. 5. 72. 
0) (x) See Vol. III. p. 193. (y) Ibid. p. 242. 
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A. D. of England, whom he had hitherto only ſtiled Prince (z) 


1697. 
— — 


of Orange; and he promiſed to give no A ſſiſtance to his 
Enemies, or to moleſt him in the Poſſeſſion of all his 
Dominions : All Places were to be reſtored between 
the two Crowns, as before the War: Commiſſioners 
were to determine the Diſputes about Hud/on's-Bay : 
In Caſe-of another War, Six Months ſhould be allow- 
ed for mutually withdrawing Effects: And the Prin- 
cipality of Orange was to be reſtored to King William, 
and Satisfaction made him for its Profits. 

Kino James was not ſo much as mentioned in the 
Treaty, and remained at S7. Germains (a), living on an 
empty Title, and a French Penſion. He now ſent no- 
thing againſt his Rival but Manifeſtoes ; and he. was 
ſoon forgot in Europe, when he was deprived of the 


Protection of France. 


— 


Tnosk who have more Humanity than Policy will 
take Notice, with Voltaire, that, in this War, Lewts 
was in Arms againſt the King of Spain, his own Ne- 
_ againſt the Elector of Bavaria, whoſe Siſter 

ad been married to the Dauphin; and againſt his 
near Relation, the EleQor Palatine, whoſe Dominions 
he laid waſte by Fire and Sword. But moſt of the 
Wars among Chriſtian Princes, are a Kind of Civil 
Wars. The South of Europe was thus reſtored to Peace 
by the Treaty of Ryfevick ; fo that there was now no 
other War remaining, but that which the Turks car- 
ried on with Germany, Poland, Ruſſia, and Venice, till 
the Ottoman Miniſters ſubmitted to the Terms of their 
Conquerors ; and, by the Treaty of Carlowitz, yield- 
ed the Morea to Venice, Azoph to Rufſia, Caminieck to 
Poland, and Tranſylvania to the Emperor. All Chri/- 


tendom was then bleſſed with perfect Tranquility; nor 


was War talked of either in 4Afa or Africa; which was 
a very different Scene under the Reign of Villiam the 
Third, than what the World afforded during the whole 


Reign of his Grandfather (5) Charles the Firſt. The 


World, 


(2) See this Vol. 5. 18. (a) See Vol. III. 5. 333, 
and ths Vol. p. 59. (6) See Vol. II. p. 291. 


niſb Succeſſion, whenever the Throne became vacant. 
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World, in general, ſeemed to be in Peace during the A. n. 
laſt two Years of the Seventeenth Century : A re- 1697. 
markable Period, but of a ſhort Duration. YM 

THe "Treaties of Ryſavick were far from anſwering 
the Ends propoſed, and the Engagements taken, by 
the firſt grand (c) Alliance. 'The Power of France, 
with reſpect to Extent of Dominions, and Strength of 
Barrier, was not reduced to the Terms of the Py- 
renean (d) Treaty; no not to thoſe of the Treaty of 
Nimeguen e). The Conceſſions to Spain were certainly 
great : But ſo were the Conqueſts and the Encroach- 
ments made upon her by France fince the Treaty of 
Nimeguen. All Furope became aſtoniſhed, and France 
was moved with Indignation, that Lewis ſhould agree 
to ſuch a Peace as if he had been conquered. Harlay, 
Crecy, and Callieres, who had ſigned it, durſt not ſhew 
themſelves at Court, nor in the City ; every Body 
loaded them with Sarcaſms and Reproaches, as if they 
had taken a Step not ordered by the Miniftry ; and the 
Court bitterly reflected upon them, for having betray- 
ed the Honour of the Crown. But the Courtiers had 
more Zeal than Penetration , and were ignorant, that, 
upon this Treaty, ſo ſhameful in Appearance, Lewis 
intended to found his future Grandeur. 

THe Pretenſions of the Houſe of Bourbon on the 
Spaniſb Succeſſion remained the ſame. Nothing had 
been done to weaken them ; nothing was prepared to 
e them; and the opening of this Succeſſion was 
viſibly at hand. Charles the Second of Spain had been 
in immediate Danger of dying about this Time; and 
his Death could not be a remote Event. The League 
was diſſolved, all the Forces of the Confederacy were 
ſoon diſperſed, and many diſbanded : While France 
continued armed, and was ready to diſpute the Spa- 


DurinG the whole Progreſs that Lewis the Four- 
teenth made towards ſuch exorbitant Power, as gave 
him 


(e) See this Vol. p. 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 72. (Ai) Ibid, 
p. 19. (e) Bid. p. 20. 
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A. D him well-grounded Hopes of wg mg the Spani/h 
1697. Monarchy at laſt to his Family, England had been 


either an idle Spectator of all that paſſed on the Con- 
tinent, or a faint and uncertain Ally againſt France, or 
a warm and ſure Ally on her Side, or a partial Me- 
diator between her and the Powers confederated in 
their common Defence. The Revolution, ſays a no- 


ble Writer, produced as great a Change in the foreign 


Conduct of England, as in their Domeſtic Eſtabliſh - 
ment; and England engaged with great Spirit in the 
War of 1688: But then this Spirit was raſh, preſump- 
nous, and ignorant; ill-condudted at Home, and ill- 
ſeconded Abroad. The Exgliſb had waged no long 
Wars on the Continent, nor been very deeply concern - 
ed in foreign Confederacies, fince the fourteenth and 
fifteenth Centuries. The Hiſtory of Eaauard (/,) the 
Third, however, and of the firſt twelve or fifteen 
Years (g) of Henry the Sixth, might have taught ſome 
general but uſeful Leſſons, drawn from remote Times, 
and applicable to the preſent. So might the Exam- 
ple of Henry () the Eighth, who ſquandered away 
great Sums for the Profit of taking a Town, or the 
Honour of having an Emperor in his Pay; and who 
afterwards, by Treaty, divided the Kingdom of France 
between himſelf, and Charles the Fifth, with Succeſs 
ſo little anſwerable to ſuch an Undertaking, that it is 
hard to believe his Imperial and Exgliſßñh̃ Majeſty were 
both in earneſt. If they were ſo, Soy were both the 
Bubbles of their Preſumption : But it ſeems more likely 
that Henry the Eighth was bubbled on this Occaſion, 
by the great Hopes that Char/es held out to flatter his 
Vanity ; as he had been bubbled by his Father-in-law 
Ferdinand (i), at the Beginning of his Reign in the 
War of Nawarre. Theſe Reflections were not made; 


nor had the Exgliſß enough conſidered the Example 


of 
(f) See Vol. I. p. zoo, '302, 303, 305, zog, 


309, 310, 311, 314. (g) Jbid. p. 357, 358, 359, * 


361, 362, 363, 364, 366, 368. (=) See Vol. II. 
p. 36, 38, 40, 41. (i) Bid. p. 34. 
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of (A Elizabeth, the laſt of their Princes who had A. D. 
made any conſiderable Figure abroad, and from whom 22. 
they might have learnt to act with Vigour, but to en- 
gage with Caution, and always to proportion their 
Afſhſtance according to their Abilities, and the real 
Neceſſities of their Allies. 

Tuk Frontiers of France were now ſo fortified ; her 
Commerce and naval! Force were ſo increaſed ; her 
Armies were grown ſo numerous; her Troops were ſo 
diſciplined, ſo inured to War, and ſo animated by a 
long Courle of ſucceſsful Campaigns, that they who 
looked on the Situation of Europe, could not fail to ſee 
how difficult the Enterprize of reducing her Power was 
become. Difficult as it was, England was obliged, on 
every Account, and by Reafons of all Kinds, to en- 

age in it: But then ſhe ſhould have engaged with more 
F orecaſt, and have conducted herſelf in the Manage- 
ment of it, not with leſs Alacrity and Spirit, but with 
more Order, more Economy, and better Application 
of her Efforts. They who governed were glad to en- 
gage 2 at any Rate, and they entered on this 
great Scheme of Action, hurried on by 2 Paſ- 
ſion of the Day. The Generality of the People be- 
lieved, the War could not be long, if the King was 
vigorouſly ſupported ; and ſome of them thought of 
reconquering * Aguituin: But they were ſoon awakened 
from theſe gaudy Dreams. In ſeven or eight Years no 
Impreſſion had been made on France, that was beſieged 
as it were on every Side: And after repeated Defeats in 
the Low Countries, where King William laid the princi- 
pal Streſs of the War, his ſole Triumph was the retak- 
ing of Namur, that had been taken by the French a 
few Years before- 

UrsusTAIiNED by Succeſs abroad, it is not ſtrange 
that the Spirit flagged at Home ; nor that the Diſcon- 
tents of thoſe who were averſe to the eſtabliſhed Go- 
vernment, uniting with the far greater Number of 

- | thoſe 


* 
. — 


4 See Vol. II. p. 116, 124, 136, 137, 141, 145 
157, 163. See Vol. III. p. 357. * 
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A. D. thoſe who diſliked the Adminiſtration, inflamed the 


eneral Diſcontents of the Nation, oppreſſed with 

axes, pillaged by Uſurers, plundered at Sea, and 
diſappointed at Land. 'The other Extreme prevailed, 
and the Generality of the People grew as, fond of get- 
ting out of the War, as they had been of entering into 
it: And thus far, perhaps, conſidering how it was 
conducted, they were not much to be blamed. But 
this was not all; for when King Villiam had made the 
Peace, the martial Spirit of the Nation became at once 
ſo pacific, that England ſeemed reſolved to meddle no 
more in the Affairs of the Continent, at leaſt to employ 
her Arms no more in the Quarrels that might ariſe 
there; and accordingly the Troops of England were 
ſoon reduced to ſeven thouſand Men. 

King James formally proteſted *©* againſt every 
Thing that ſhould be negociated, regulated, or ſtipu- 
lated with the U/urper of his Realms, as being void of 
all rightful and lawful Authority; declaring, that no 
Defect of Form ſhould redound to the Detriment of 
himſelf, his lawful Heirs, his Crown, or his Subjects.“ 
Burnet ſays, {© the King of France would not renounce 
the protecting him, by any Article of the Treaty: 
But it was agreed, that the King of France ſhould give 
him no Afiiſtance, nor give King William any Diftur- 
bance on his Account; and that he ſhould retire from 
the Court of France either to Avignon or Italy: On the 
other Hand his Queen ſhould have 50,0007. a Year, 
which was her Jointure, ſettled after his Death; and 
that it ſhould now be paid her, he being reckoned as 
dead to-the Nation.” | 

Tavs King. James had nothing left to hope, King 
William had nothing to fear, and King Lewis ſaw no- 
thing but the Rhine as a Barrier between France and 
Germany. 'The German Proteſtant Princes complained 
that their religious Intereſts had been neglected at Ry/- 
<vick : But their Complaints were ineffectual, and Kin 
William remained quietly at Loo, till the 13th of No- 
vember, when he embarked for England, and on the 


16th, made a Sort of Triumphal Entry into London, 
where 


— rc 


Q 
— 
hs 
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where Peace had been proclaimed on the 19th of Oo- A. D. 
ber. The People ſeemed to forget that the War colt 1697. 
them 38,000,000/, and left the Nation more than ten 


Millions in Debt. 


Tur Army in Engliſb Pay conſiſted of 87,500 Men, 4fairs 
of whom 51,500 were to be diſbanded : But thoſe!nEng- 
Fngliſhmen who retained the Love of Liberty, were l. 


alarmed by the Courtiers, who publiſhed a Pamphlet, 
under the Title of A Letter balancing the Neceſſity 
of keeping a Land-Force in Times of Peace, with the 
Dangers that may follow it.”” It was called the Ba- 
lJancing Letter; and Lord Somers was the reputed Au- 
thor, whoſe Drift was to recommend the Continuance 
of a Standing-Army from Year to Year ; by aſſerting 
that the Nation ought not to rely on the Fleet, or 
the Militia, for its Security. (% John Trenchard, and 
( Roger Moyle, Eſqrs. had the honeſt Spirit to write 
againſt a Standing-Army, to ſhew that it was inconſiſ- 
tent with a free Government, and deſtructive to the 
Englih Conſtitution. 

Ma. Trenchard recommends the Story of Matho and 
Spendius at Carthage; and the Mamalukes, of Egypt. 
The Hiſtories of Strada, and Bentiveolio; to ſhew how 

000 Spamards awed the ſeventeen Provinces : The 
Hittory of Philip de Comines; to ſhew how Lewis XI. 
enſlaved France with 25,000 Men: And Ludlow's Me- 

moirs z 


(1) © Standing Armies, flanding Evils ; and proved to 
be fereign to the Nature, Spirit, and Genius of the old 
Engliſh Conſtitution ; and abſolutely contrary to the Prin- 
ciples of the famous Revolution,. and the Liberties of Man- 
hind.” | 

(in) An Argument, /hewing that a ſtanding Army 
is inconſiſtent æuith a free Government, and abſolutely deſ- 
tructiue to the Conftitution of the Engliſh Monarchy.” 
All Hiſtorians have neglected theſe Tradis, which are the 
beft that ever were wrote upon that important Subject; to 
evhich may be ſubjoined another Trae, publiſhed in 175 2, 
intitled ** A Treatiſe concerning the Militia, by C. S.“ 


| 
| 
| 
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A. D. moirs; to ſhew how an Army raiſed to defend Liberty, 
2 made Foot-Balls of Parliaments. | 

Ma. Moyle, in his Dedication to the Courtiers, in- 
timates it is beſt for them to have a Standing-Army, to 
ſecure themſelves : For, by theſe, Kings Reign, and 
Princes decree Juſtice : Theſe will be our Magiſtrates, 
who will not bear the Sword in vain: Theſe, like the 
Sons of Aaron, will wear their Urim and Thummim on 
their Backs and Breaſts, and wil! be our Prieſts, who 
will hew the Sinners to Pieces, as Samuel did Agag be- 
fore the Lord in Gilgal.” 

Tus noble judicious Lord, who wrote the Treatiſe 
concerning the Militia, has ſhewn how neceſſary it is 
to reſtore that Body; and ſays, his Scheme was ap- 
proved by Frederic Prince of Wales, who indeed was a 
favourite Prince] 

War is it, ſays Mr. Trenchard, that cauſes the 
Tyranny of the Tarks at this Day, but Servants in 
Arms ? What was it that preſerved the glorious Com- 
monwealth of Rome, but Swords in the Hands of the 
Citizens ?” Mr. Trenchard has obtained immortal Re- 
putation, by oppoſing the Eſtabliſhment of a mercenary 
Army, in a Land of Liberty : His Arguments were 
drawn and enforced with a Reman Spirit, that would 
have done Honour to Cato, under whoſe Name ) he 
afterwards ſecreted himſelf : And his Writings on this 
Subje& became the general Magazine of Weapons to 
be played at all Times againſt ſuch unconſtitutional 
Meaſures, which were- at laſt too ſpeciouſly adopted, 
while the natural and national Defence of the King- 
dom was neglected. 

Mz. Samuel Johnſon, who had gone ſuch Lengths in 
eſtabliſhing Revolutional Principles, alſo oppoled the 
balancing Letter with great Warmth and Senſibility ; 
and ſaid, if the King was an Angel, he was not fit 


ſelves, is only proper to be made to God.“ 
. THE 


nal in 1720. 
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for this Truſt; for ſuch an abſolute Refignation of our- 


(n) Cato's Letters at frſt fubliſ ad in the London ir- 
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Tur third Seſſion of the third Parliament was A. p. 
opened on the zd of December, when the King in- 1672. 
formed both Houſes, That the War was ended by 


an honourable Peace; but the Funds had fell ſhort, 
and left conſiderable Deficiencies to be provided for. 
That there was a Debt upon Account of the Fleet and 
the Army : The Revenues of the Crown had been an- 
ticipated by his Conſent for the public Uſes, ſo that 
he was wholly deſtitute of Means to ſupport the Civil 
Liſt, and the naval Force was encreaſed to near double 
to what it was at his Acceſſion to the Crown. That it 
was certainly neceſſary for the Intereſt and Reputation 
of England, to have always a great Strength at Sea: 
And the Circumſtances of Affairs abroad were ſuch, 
that he thought himſelf obliged to tell them his Opi- 
nion, that, for the preſent, England could not be ſafe 
ewithout a Land- Force. That he eſteemed it one of the 
greateſt Advantages of the Peace, that he ſhould now 
have Leiſure to rectify ſuch Corruptions or Abuſes, as 
might have crept into any Part of the Adminiſtration 
during the War, and effectually to diſcourage Prophane- 
neis and Immorality. That he ſhould employ his 
Thoughts in promoting Trade, and advancing the 
Happineſs of the Kingdom. That, as he had, with the 
Hazard of every Thing, reſcued their Religion, Laws, 
and Liberties, when they were in the extremeſt Dan- 
ger; ſo he ſhould place the Glory of his Reign in pre- 
ſerving them entire, and leaving them ſo to Poſterity.“ 
Taz King hereby propoſed a Standing-Army from 
the Throne; which was thought a new Truſt, that 
might enable him to over-power the People, who were 
to be deprived of ever more exerting that Eſſential of 
Reſijtance which had introduced the Revolution: And, if 
they had no Power within themſelves to defend their 
Laws, it muſt endanger their Liberties. The Nobility 
were diſarmed by the Deſtruction of the Tenures ; and 
the Militia was not to be raiſed without the royal 
Command; therefore, a Standing - Army was looked up- 
on as a Standing Grievance, Thoſe Gentlemen, who, 
in the late Reigns, could hardly afford the royal Prero- 
gative, 
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tive, who had always the ſacred Name of Liberty 
in their Mouths, and could not with Patience hear of 
the ordinary Guards, were now for maintaining an 
Army of twenty thouſand Men in Time of Peace. 
BOURNET acknowledges, „ The Houſe of Com- 


mons carried their Jealouſy of a Standing-Army ſo high, 


that they would not bear the Motion ; nor did they 
like the Way the * of offering them his Opi- 
nion in that Point: This ſeemed a Preſcription to 


them, and might Bias ſome in the Councils they were 


to offer to the King, and be a Bar to the Freedom of 
Debate.” N 

Tae Earl of Sunderland was now the chief * 
for the King, and the Earl of Portland began to de- 
cline in his Favour ; while Yan Keppel, who had been 
Page to his Majeſty, and was created Earl of Albe- 
marle, ſupplanted his Rival and Countryman. Sir 
William Trumbal, who had been attached to the Earl 
of Portland, was removed from being one of the Secre- 
taries of State; and the Seals were given to Mr. 
Vernon who had ſerved as Under-Secretary to the Duke 
of Shrewſbury, the other principal Secretary, and 1s re- 
markable for being the Father of the brave Admiral 
Edward Vernon, who reduced Porto-Bellb in 1739. 


Tak Commons, in their Addreſs, ſaid, © 'The Ho- 


nour his Majeſty had reflored to England, of holding 
the Balance of Europe, gave his Subjects great Con- 
tent.” They promiſed to affiſt and ſupport him, who 
had fo fully completed the glorious Work of tote Deliverance : 
But they carefully avoided Particulars, and took no 
Notice of the requeſted Land-Force, as it was never 
expected to be claimed after the Declaration (o of 
Rights, without Conſent of Parliament: They ſaw, the 
King was contending for a Standing-Army, which was 
one of the principal Grievances (p urged againſt his 
Father-in-law : Beſides, the preſent Caſe was more 
alarming, as many Dutch Troops, and French Refugees, 
were to be incorporated with the Exgliſ Army; — 

might 
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However, the Commons voted 350,000 /> for main- 
taining 10,000 Soldiers on the Ernglis Eſtabliſhment, 
under the Name of Guards and Garriſons; though 
every Man ought to have been diſbanded ROT 
to the ancient Conſſitution (q), and they were reduce 
to 7000 in the Year following. | 
Tur King was diſguſted at this Limitation of 
Power, as he wanted an unlimited Confidence : And 
the Earl of Sunderland reſigned his new-accepted Office 
of Lord-Chamberlain, rather than be hunted out of it 
by the Commons, who granted 700,000 /. a Year to 
his Majeſty during his Life, for the Support of the 
Civil-Liſt, Which was now firſt ſeparated from the 
other Services, 


might have been converted to ſuch Bodies as the Prz- A. D 
rorian Bands in Rome, or the Janiſaries in Turky. 1697. 


An illuſtrious Stranger (7) viſited Eng/and at the Be- 4. p 
ginning of this Year, and alarmed the World with his 1698. 


- uncommon Appearance, which was like that of an 
excentric Star. This was Peter Alexowitz, Czar of 
Muſcovy, who was preparing to eſtabliſh a refined Em- 
pire in the Northern Regions, where the Rſfans were 
as uncivilized as Savages, and yet ſo far gloried in their 
Ignorance that they elpiled the politer Nations, and 
were reſtrained from Travelling into Foreign Coun- 
tries. The Czar Peter had a Soul ſuperior to the com- 
mon Race of Men; and ſcorned to Rule over ſuch Sub- 
jects who were little ſuperior to the brute Creation. 
He formed Deſigns worthy of his Power, by rendering 
himſelf formidable to the Turis, which made his Alli- 
ance courted by Germany, and that Alliance inſpired 
him with the Reſolution of viſiting the civilized Na- 
tions, that he might know how to improve and govern 
his own Empire. He made the Tour of Poland, Den- 
mark, Germany, and Holland, where he had an Inter- 
view with King Villiam, who invited him to England: 
But he travelled with the Curiofity of a Mechanic, 


and ſhewed nothing of the Grandeur of a Prince. He 
| wanted 


$49) See Vol. II. p. 5. (r) See this Vol. p. 147, 158. 
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A. D. wanted to learn the Arts of Ship-building and Naviga- 
tion, in which he acquired ſome 8 and took 


over ſeveral Ship-Carpenters with him to Raa, where 
he ſoon became the Terror of the Tyr4s, and at laſt 


the Dread of the Swedes, He extended his Empire 


on all Sides, and built the noble City of Peterſburg, 
-which gave him a Communication with the Baltic, 
and opened a flouriſhing Trade for his Country without 
the Danger of frequenting Archanze/. He obtained 
the Name of Great more deſervedly than Alexander, or 
Levis; and he ſoon made himſelf conſidered as a reſ- 
pectable Power among all the Princes of Europe, who 
admired his Excellence. 

Tu King, on the 14th of January, paſſed four 
Acts, one of which was for opening the Correſpon- 
dence with France, under a Variety of Reſtrictions re- 
lating to King James, The Commons granted 
4,850,174/. of which the Sum of 250,000 /. was 
for Scamens Wages; 250,000/. for Libanding the 
Army ; 1,215,506/. for Forces and contingent Charges ; 
31,4361. for Tranſports ; and 53,112 /. tor Ordnance; 
600,000 /. for diſcharging Pro-tallies ; 400,000 /. for 
the Houſhold ; 29, 2091. for the Mints; 147,968 J. for 
Premiums on Exchequer Bills; and 240,059 J. for 
cancelling them; 272, 3221. for Bank and Bank An- 
nuities; 117,586 J. for Deficiency of the Fund of two 
Millions; 50,600/7. for Intereſt on the 27% Tranſport- 
Bill ; 120,000 /. for Loans on the Salt, Glaſs, and 
Whale- fin Duty; and 842,592 J. for the Navy; mak- 
* the whole 4,849,975 /. 

"HE Supplies were a Land-Tax of 3 Shillings in 
the Pound, by Way of Aſſeſſment upon every County, 
with a Credit on the ſame for 1.400,000/. at 8 per 
Cent. The Duties upon Foals and Culm for five Years, 
with a Credit of 500,000/. A quarterly Poll, with a 
Credit of 500,000 J. Reverſionary Aunuities : Duties 
on Coffee, Tea, and Spices; Licence-Money for Haw- 


kers and Pedlars; and a Duty upon Whale-fins, and 


Scots Linen. 
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An AQ was paſſed on the gth of July, for eſtabliſh- A. D. 
ing a new Faft-India Company, in Favour of the old 2 


Interlopers, under Pretence of farther Regulations, 
and of raiſing a conſiderable Sum for the public Ser- 
vice by their Means. 'The old Company had paid 
dearly for their Charter in 1694, and now offered to 
advance 700,000 J. to have a parliamentary Confir- 
mation: But Mr. Mczntague patronized the Interlopers, 
who were to raiſe TWo Millions by Way of Loan to the 
Public, at 8 per Cent. and to have an excluſive Trade 
to India. The old Company oppoſed the Bill in vain, 
and the new Company ſucceeded : Though one was as 
much a Monopoly as the other, and both equally de- 
trimental to the Freedom of Trade, Which ought never 
to be confined within the Compals of a joint Stock. 
It was faid, the King could not grant a Monopoly, with- 
out Conſent of Parliament ; and that the Charter of 
the old Company had been obtained by irregular Means. 
The new Company was only obliged to raiſe one Mil- 
lion, and Foreigners might be admitted among them, 
who might have a joint Stock, or ſeparate Trade; 
and the old Company was to ceaſe in three Years. 

THE African Trade was alſo opened to a Sett of In- 
terlopers, on their paying 10 per Cent. on all Goods 
they carried to Africa, The Tories began to exclaim, 
that the Bank of England, and the new Eaft-India 
Company, were in the Hands of the Whigs, who 
would have the Command of all the Money, and all 
the Trade in the Kingdom. An Enquiry was made 
into the fraudulent Indorſements of Exchequer-Bills ; 
and the Fact was proved upon a Confederacy of Ad- 
venturers in this Kind of State Legerdemain ; among 
whom were Duncomb and Knight, two Members, who 
were expelled the Houſe, and ſent to the Toxwer : But 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties ordered againſt them 
by the Commons, were rejected by the Lords; which 
was an unexpected Spirit of Clemency. 

Sou French Merchants of London were called to a 
ſtrict Account for their Confederacy in Smuggling Ala- 


modes and Luſtrings from France, greatly to the Prejudice 
N ao ol. IV. 1 , of 
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A. D. of thoſe French Refugees who had been incorporated 
695. for carrying on that Manufacture. The Commons 


voted that Mr. Hilary Renen, and his Family, ſhould 
be naturalized Gratis, for the great Service he had 
done the Kingdom, by diſcovering theſe fraudulent 
Practices: And they ſent up Articles of Impeachment 
to the Lords againſt John Geager, and nine others, tor 
ſuch high Crimes and Miſdemeanors The Smug- 
glers confeſſed themielves guilty, and the Lords im- 
poſed a Fine upon them of 16,000 J. which the Com- 
mons got appropriated to Greenwich Hojpital. 

A CoMPLAINT alio was made to the Houſe of 
Commons of a Book intitled, The Caſe of Ireland's 
being bound by Acts of Parliament in Eng/and.” The 
Book was wrote by William Mo/yreaux of Dublin, Eſq; 
who denied the Dependence of ireland upon the Au- 
thority of the Engliſß Parliament; and inferred, it was 
a conquered Country, ſubject to the Will and Pleaſure 
of the Crown. The Commons voted, © that this 
Book was of dangerous Conſequence to the Crown 
and People of England, by denying the Authority of 
the King and Parliament of England, and the Subor- 
dination and Dependence that Jre/and has, and ought 
to have, upon England, as being united and annexed 
to its Imperial Crown. They likewiſe preſented an 
Addreſs to his Majeſty, wherein they laid before him, 
the dangerous Attempts that had been of late made 
by ſome of his Subjects of Ireland, to ſhake off their 
Subjection to and Dependence on Exgland; which ma- 
nifeſtly appeared by the Votes and Proceedings in the 
Houſe of Commons in Ireland, who wanted a Power 
of repealing what was enacted in England: And they 
deſired his Majeſty, to diſcourage all Things which 
might leſſen the Dependence of Feland upon Fngland,” 
It has been generally thought, that Jre/and was not 
bound by the Ergo Parliament till Poyning's Law in 
the Reign of Henry the Seventh, and the Exgliſh Law- 


| <4 have not extended their Laws and Cuſtoms to that 


ingdom till the Reign of King John: Though a 
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Antiquarians have carried the Dependence and Sub- A. D. 
ordination of Ireland even to the Saxon Reigns. 2222 

Tu King came to the Houſe, on the 5th of Fahy, 
and cloſed the Seſſion with a very ara Speech, 
importing, That he could not take Leave of ſo good 

{ a Parliament, without publickly acknowledging the 

Senſe he had of the great Things they had done for 
his Safety and Honour, and for the Support and Wel- 
fare of his People. That every one of their Seſſions 
had made good this Character: Their A/octation, re- 
medying the Corraprion of the Coin, reſtoring of Credit, 
large Hupf lies, and Proviſions towards ſatisfying the Debrs 
contracted in ſo long a War, were ſuch Things as 
would gwe a laſting Reputation to this Parliament, and 
would be a Subject of Emulation to thoſe which ſhould 
come after.” He thanked them for eſtabliſhing his 
Revenue: But ftill boaſted of the Hazards to which 
he had expoſed himſelf, during the War, for their 
Sakes. 

Tuis Parliament, which met on the 22d of Novem- 
Lier 1695, had ſat almoſt its limited Time according 
to the Triennial Adt, and was now prorogued to the 
: 2d of Augufi: But, on the 7th, it was diſolved by 
* Proclamation, and a new one ſummoned to meet on the 

| > 24th of Augiſt; though it was not aſſembled till the 
> Gth of December. | 

As the Earl of Portland had paſſed the Meridian of 
the Royal Favour, he was ſent on a ſplendid Embaſſy 
to France in February ; and the Count de Tallard came 
to London in March, as Embaſſador Extraordinary from 
the French Monarch: But when Portland returned to 
England, he laid down all his Employments, as he 
could not bear the Superiority which Keppel had ob- 
tained in his Abſence. 

His Majeſty in Council, on the 6th of Juh, de- 
clared his Intention to go over to Holland, for a ſhort 
Time, and appointed nine Lords Juſtices of the King- 
dom during his Abſence, among whom was the Earl 
of Marlborough, who Was reſtored to his Command in 
the Army, and made Governor to the young Duke of 


I 8. Glouceſter, 
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A. D Ghoucefler. This Prince was Son of the Princeſs of 
3693: Denmark, and the Hope of England; being now in the 
-ninth Year of his Age, when it was expected the King 
would have allowed him 50,00 J. a Year for main- 
taining his Court ; as his Majeſty had obtained an In- 
creaſe in his Civil Liſt for that Purpoſe, and for paying 
50,000 /. a Year to the Queen of King James, accord- 
ing to his Agreement with the French Monarch. But 
King Wilkam neither paid that Queen her Jointure; 
nor allowed the young Prince above 15,0007. a Year: 
He was even unwilling to let the Princeſs Anne make 
the Liſt of what Servants her Son ſhould have, and 
took Care that the Hiſtorian Prelate of Sa/;/bury ſhould 
be his Preceptor ; though he permitted Secretary Ver- 
non's Son to be one of the Grooms of the Bed-Cham- 

ber to his Royal Highneſs. 

His Majeſty left .Ezgland on the 21ſt of Fuly, and 
arrived ſafely in Holland, where he undertook a Nego- 
ciation, and concluded a Treaty with France concern- 
ing the Succeflion to the Crown of Spain; which un- 
hinged the late Treaty of Peace, and occaſioned a 
more terrible War. | 

Affairs Tug Scotch Eaſt-India Company had been oppoſed 

in Scot-by the Engliſb Parliament: But the King ſummoned the 

land. Parliament of Scotland to meet on the 19th of Jah, 
and apologized for not holding the Seſſion in Peron. 
This Kingdom was full of Reſentment at the injurious 
Treatment which its commercial Company had re- 
ceived from the King and his Miniſters, who withdrew 
their Protection, and obliged the Scotch Colonifts to 
abandon their new Settlement upon the 1/-mus of Da- 
rien in America. The Scotch Company applied to their 
own Parliament for Redreſs; and the Parliament ap- 
plied to the King; but no Redreſs was obtained. 

42airs Tunis Kingdom had no Lord-Lieutenant; but Lord 

in Ire- Galway governed it as the royal Confident, and was 

land. directed to encourage the Linnen Manufacture, while 
he was to diſcourage the Woollen Trade of Jreland. 
The Parliament met at Dublin, on the 27th of Se:tem- 
ber, when the Lords Juſtices were the Mouth-Pieces * 

Lor 
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Lord Galway about the Woollen Manufacture, which 4 2 
they ſaid, could not be encouraged in Vreland, becauſe — 
it was the Staple-Trade of England: They alſo repre- 
ſented that the King would ſend ſome of his Forces 
into Freland, and urged the Neceſſity of providing them 
with Barracks. The Ii Members would not ſervily 
ſhew themſelves an eaſy provincial Parliament, and in- 
dicated, they ſhould only do, as they were done by. 
They hoped to find ſuch a Temperament in Reſpect to 
their Woollen-Trade, that it might not be injurious to 
England; and, inſtead of ſuppreſſing that Branch of 
Commerce, they were only for having it regulated : 
But they were unable to get the five Regiments of 
French Proteſtants in Ireland diſbanded. 

Kine William had no farther Opportunity of mak- 4f.cirs 
ing another Campaign, and boaſting how he expoſedavroad. 
himſelf for the Service of the Public, at the Head of 


© - the, confederate Army: But he ſtill continued his Vi- 


fit to Holland, which was. manifeſtly giving it the 
Preference to- England; while he entered into a new 
Negociation with France, for limiting the Succeſſion to 
the Crown of Spain. 

H1s Majeſty had no Engliſpman of Diſtinction about De 1ſt 
him, when he arrived in Holland ; and yet he under- £2" 
took to regulate the (r) Spaniſb Succeſſor, without the Z 
Advice of his Council. The League of Auſburg (5) for 4 
was made, and the (:) Grand-Alliance formed, to re- viaig 
duce the Power of France, and aſſiſt the Emperor in 2 
taking Poſſeſſion of Spain, on the Death of his Catho- — 0 
lic Majeſty : But the Peace of Ryſwick broke that Con- * 
federacy, and the imperial Branch of the Auſtrian Fa- 
mily was no longer regarded. | 

THE — — of Germany had Pretenſious to the 


Kingdom of Spain, on the Death of his Catholic Ma- 


jeſty without Iſſue; as he was deſcended in a direct 
Line from the Emperor Ferdinand, youngeſt Son of 
Charles the Fifth, and Brother of Pbiljp the Second 


I 3 King 


(r) See Vol. III. 2. 134. See thi 5 . 21. 
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A. D. King of Spain. Beſides, Philip the Fourth of Spain 
3698. had formally, by Will, bequeathed the Succeſſion of 
his Crown to the Males of the imperial Line, in Caſe 
of Failure in the other Branch. It was alſo a Funda- 
mental of the Spaniſb Conſtitution, that the two Crowns 
of Spain and France were incompatible, and ought ne- 
ver to be worn on the ſame Head : However, King 
William became inftrumental to an unexpected Diviſion 
of the Spaniſb Inheritance, which terminated in ſettling 
a Prince of France upon the Throne of Spain. 

CounT de Tallard followed King William from Ken- 
fington to Loo, and made ſome Propoſitions for regula- 
ting the Spaniſb Succeſſion, which were agreeable to the 
King, who wrote to Lord Chancellor Somers to ſend 
him full Powers under the Great Seal, with the Names 
in Blank, to treat with the French Ambaſſador. 'The 
Glory and Safety of Europe were highly concerned in 
this important Affair, which was imparted only to a 
few of the Exg/is Miniſtry, and was very ſecretly ne- 
2 in Holland, under the Court-Name of A 

reaty for the Preſervation of the Peace of Europe; 
though it was afterwards generally called, A Treaty 
of Partition.” | 

Tais famous Partition-Treaty was concluded, the 
19th of Auguſt, between the Monarchs of England and 
France, and the States-General of the United Provin- 
ces ; who declared the ſole Motives of the Partition of 
the Dominions of Spain, were to_ preſerve the public 
'Tranquility, and prevent the Umbrage which might 
be taken from the overgrown Power of any one Prince. 


Tuſcany, the Marquiſate of Final, and the Province of 


the Death of the King of Spain ; in Conſideration of 
which, the French Monarch and his Son renounced all 
their Pretenſions to the other Span; Dominions, The 
Crown of Spain, with all its other Territories, were 
given in the ſame Manner to the young Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria, The Duchy of Milan was afligned 3 4 

, rech- 


The Treaty of Ryſevict was hereby confirmed : But 9 
Naples and Siciiy, the Spaniſh Towns on the Coaſt of |. 


Guipuſcoa, were given to the Dauphin of France, upon þ 
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Arch Duke Charles, who was ſecond Son to the Em- . D. 
peror. And the contracting Powers agreed to main- 1698. 


tain this Treaty, by Force, againſt all Oppoſers. 

Tuus all the large Pretenſions of the Court of Vi- 
enna to the Spaniſh Succeſſion were ſet aſide, by that 
Prince who had made the Security of thoſe Preten- 
ſions, the principal (w) Motives of a general War; 
which made it ihrewdly ſaid, by a Frenchman, ** we 
have now a King of England more for our Turn, than 
even King Charles himſelf,” The young Prince of 
Bawaria died; and a ſecond Partition was made, 
wherein the Father of that Prince was neglected, and 
the Arch-Duke Char/es was ſubſtituted in his Place, by 
theſe great Diſpoſers of Kingdoms, whole Repartition 
was then ſet aſide by the King of Spain, 

THEsE remarkable Treaties of Partition have been 
very imperfectly repreſented by all the Enghþ Writers, 
except Lord Bolingbroke, who, as well as Monſieur Vol- 
taire, has made ſome very intereſting and delicate Ob- 
ſervations on theſe important Tranſactions. His Lord- 
ſhip ſays, that reducing the Power of France, and ſecur- 
ing the whole Spaniſb Succeſſion to the Houſe of Auf- 
tria, were two Points that King Villiam, at the Head 
of the Britih and Dutch Commonweaths, and of the 
greateſt Confederacy Furope had ſeen, was obliged to 
give up. All the Acquiſitions that France cared to keep 
for the Maintenance of her Power, were confirmed to 
her by the Treaty of Ryſrbick: And King William al- 
lowed, indirectly at leaſt, the Pretenſions of the Houſe 
of Bourbon to the Spaniſb Succeſſion, as Lewis the Four- 
teenth allowed, in the fame Manner, thoſe of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, by the Treaties of Partition. Strange 
Situation ! in which no Expedient remained to prepare 
for an Event, viſibly ſo near, and of ſuch vaſt Impor- 
tance as the Death of the King of Spain, but a Parti- 
tion of his Monarchy, without his Conſent, or his 
Knowledge! If King Villiam had not made this Par- 
tition, the Emperor your have made one, and with 

4 as 
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A. D. as little Regard to Trade, to the Barrier of the ſeven 


4658. Provinces, or to the general Syſtem of Europe, as had 


— — 


been ſhewed by him when he made the (x) private 
Treaty with France in 1668. 

Tre Miniſters of Vienna were not wanting to inſi- 
nuate to thoſe of France, Overtures of a feparate 
Treaty, as more conducive to their common Intereſts, 
than the Acceſſion of his Imperial Majeſty to that of 
Partition: But the Council of Yerſailles judged very 
reaſonably, that a Partition made with England and 
Holland would be more effectual than any other, if a 
Partition was to take Place : And that ſuch a Partition 
would be juſt as eſſectual as one made with the Empe- 
ror, to furniſh Arguments to the Emiſſaries of France, 
and Motives to the Span; Councils, if a Will in Fa- 
vour of France could be obtained. 

VOLT AIRE ſays, that the Emperor Leopold, and 
Lewis the Fourteenth, were in the ſame Degree of Con- 
ſanguinity : Both were Grandſons of Philip the Third, 
for both had married nor: of Philip the Fourth 
of Spain. Lewis the Dauphin of France, and Joſeph 
King of the Romans, had a double Claim by the ſame 
Proximity. The Right of Birth was in the Houſe of 
Bourbon ; for Lewis the Fourteenth, and his Son the 
Dauphin, had the eldeſt Daughters for their Mothers : 
But the Emperor's Family aſſerted for their Rights; 
firft the ſolemn and ratified Renunciations ()) of . 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth, to the Crown of Spain; 
then the Name of Auſtria; the Blood of Maximilian, 
from whom Leopold and Charles the Second were deſ- 
cended; the almoſt conſtant Union of the two Auſtrian 
Branches, and the ſtill more conſtant Hatred againſt the 
Bourbons ; the Averſion which the Spaniards had then to 
the French Nation; and their Influence over the Spaniſb 
Councils. 

TrzsE two Rivals were not only afraid of each 
other, but had likewiſe all Europe to fear: For the 


other 


(x) See Vol. III. p. 139. (y) P. 134. 
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ether Powers, particularly England and Holland, whole 
Intereſt it was to keep a Balance, would never ſuf- 


fer the Crown of Spain, with that of the Empire, — 


of France, to be placed upon the ſame Head. This 
induced King William to make a Partition of the Spa- 
niſo Monarchy, and to give the principal Part to a 
Prince neither of the Bourbon or Auſtrian Family. This 
young Prince, only eight Years of Age, was deſcended 
from the youngeſt Daughter of Philip the Fourth, Wife 
to the Emperor Leopold: Theſe had a Daughter mar- 
ried to Maximilian Elector of Bavaria; and the Youth, 
whom the Enghþ and Dutch had fixed upon, was the 
Fruit of this. Marriage. | 5 
Tas Spaniſe Monarch was in a very declining State 
of Health: But was moved with the higheſt Indigna- 
tion, when he was told how his Monarchy was divided 
before his Death; which he loudly complained of in all 
the Courts of Europe, as an unprecedented Proceedure. -. 
In Conſequence of his Reſentment, it was generally 
expected, that he would declare the Emperor; or the 
- Emperor's Son, for his Succeſſor, as a Recompence to 
Leopold, for not being concerned in the Partitiom; and 
that his Will would be entirely dictated by the Power 
of the Auſtrian Family, and wholly agreeable to its 
Wiſhes. He made one, indeed ; but, in this, he de-- 
clared the ſame. young Prince of Bavaria, mentioned 
in the Partition-Treaty, Heir to all his Dominions: - 
The Spari Nation, who feared nothing ſo much as 
the diſmembering their Monarchy, highly applauded 
this Diſpoſition ; and they . a general Peace 
heſe Hopes, however, 
were as vain as the Partition-Treaty; for the Prince 
of Bavaria, the King elect, died at Bruſſels, on the 16th 
of February, 1699. | 
Taz Houſe of Auſtria was unjuſtly accuſed bf being 
the Cauſe of this ſudden Death; and this only upon 
the bare Probability, that a Crime is moſt likely to be 
committed by thoſe to whom it ſeems the moſt advan- 


5 tageous. 
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A. D. tageous. The fuft Partition might have taken Place, 
2698. perhaps, if the Electoral Prince of Bawaria had lived, 


whom the French and Spaniards too would have ſeen 
much more willingly than the Arch-Duke on the 
'Throne of Spain. For, among all the Parties into 
which that Court was divided in 1698, that of Auſtria 
was grown. the weakeſt, by the Diſguſt taken at a 
German Queen, and at the Rapacity and Inſolence of 
her Favourites. The -Krench were now looked upon 
with Eſteem and Kindneſs at Madrid; but the Germans 
were become, or growing to be, Objects of Contempt 
to the Miniſters, and of Averſion to the People. The 
Star of Auſtria, ſo fatal to all thoſe who were her Ob- 
ſtacles to the Ambition of that Houſe, prevailed ; as 
the Elector expreſſed himſelf in the firſt Pangs of his 
Grief. The State of Things changed very much by 
the Death of his Son, when the Intrigues and Cabals 
were renewed in the Courts of Maarid, Vienna, Ver- 
ſailles, London, Rome, and the Hague. 

LEW IS the Fourteenth, King. Villiam, and the 
States-General, made a ſecond Treaty of Partition in 
March 1700; whereby the Arch-Duke was to have 
Spain and the Indies: But the Spariards, who had ex- 


preſſed great Reſentment at the firſt Partition, were ] 


puſhed beyond all Patience by the Second, which alſo | 
allotted Milan to the Duke of Lorrain ; and his Duchy, 
that had been ſo often. taken, and as often reſtored, by 
the French, was to be for ever annexed to the Crown 
of France. Europe. was again diſappointed in her Ex- 
pectation; and this Treaty proved to as little Purpoſe 
as the former. 'The Emperor would not fign it ; be- 
cauſe he was in Hopes of having the whole Succeſſion. 
The French Monarch bad ſigned it, and waited the 
Event in the utmoſt Suſpenſe: But the Spaniſb King 
made his Will in October 1700, entirely in Favour of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, who had undoubtedly the Right 
of ſucceeding to the Crown of Spain, if that Right had 
not been barred by ſuch ſolemn Renunciations. 
Tus Pretenſions of the Houſe of Auſtria were 
founded on theſe Renunciations, and the K of 
em 
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them by the Will of Philip the Fourth. The Preten- A. D. 
ſions of the Houſe of Bourbon were founded on a Sup- - 


oſition, that theſe Renunciations were in their Nature 
null; though, Bolingbroke ſays, this was no more than 
a Suppoſition, and a vain one too. On this Foot, 
the Diſpute of Right ſtood during the Life of Charles 
the Second ; and on the ſame it would have continued 
to ſtand even after his Death, if the Renunciations had 
remained unſhaken ; if his Will, like that of his Fa- 
ther, had confirmed them, and had left the Crown, in 
purſuance of them, to the Houſe of Auſtria. But the 
Will of Carles the Second, annulling theſe Renuncia- 
tions, took away the ſole Foundation of the Auſtrian 
Pretenſions; for, however this Act might be obtained, 


it was juſt as valid as his Father's, and was confirmed. 


by the univerſal Concurrence of the Span; Nation to 
the new Settlement he made of that Crown ; whereby 
the Spaniſb-Auſtrian Monarchy became ſubje& to a 
Bourbon Prince, who was Duke of Anjou, and Grand- 
ſon to Lewis the Fourteenth. 

His Britannic Majeſty and the States-General alſo 
mediated a Peace between the Turks and the confederate 


* Chriſtian Princes, which was ſoon after concluded at. 
Carlowitz, in Sclawonia. 


DurinG theſe Tranſactions abroad, the 2 Affairs 
Home, 1nEng- 
when great Complaints were made againſt the Venality® 


Election for a new Parliament was carrying on at 


of the laſt Parliament, which was ſaid to have been 
over-liberal to the King. Mr. Lawton's remarkable 
Huſh-Money Paper, contained ſome very bold Aſſertions, 

articularly, That two hundred thouſand Pounds a 
as. beſtowed upon the Parliament, had drawn out 
of the Subjects Pockets more Millions, than all their 
Kings, ſince the Conqueſt, ever had from the Nation: 
That, heretofore, it was not neceſſary only that a Par- 
liament ſhould give, but that they ſhould give reaſon. 
ably, as (a) Flammock's Rebellion could witneſs : That 
our Anceſtors were wiſe enough to iaſtruct their Mem- 


bers ; 


(a) See Vol. II. p. 21, Ste p. 158, 
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A. D bers; and our Conſtitution fo regular, that we had e- 
1698. guent Elefions: That the Houſe was ſo officered, by 

* Placemen and Penſioners, the King could baffle any 

Bill, quaſh all Grievances, ſtifle Accounts, and ratify 

the Articles of Limerick: That, if the Members of 

Parliament were to overlook all the ill Huſbandry of | 

the Government, to ſhare in the Profuſeneſs and Bri- 

bery of it; if the Subjects Rights were to be ſet to Sale 
by ſome, and neglected by others, when the very Be- 
ing of the Government depended upon the People-be- 
ing pleaſed; what Amendment, what Confirmation 
ſhould they have of their Conſtitution, when all their 

Dangers were over?” The Danger of a mercenary 

Parliament, was properly diſplayed by other Writers, 

who ſhewed the true Nature and Deſign of Parliamen- 

tary Aſſemblies, which were intended for the Security 
of King and Subject; but it was obſerved, that King 

James could not ſow Corruption in his Parliaments; © 

though now they were drove on by beardleſs Politici- 

ans, meaning Montague; therefore, it was ſaid, This 
is not Phaeton unfortunately conducting the Horſes of 
the Sun, but a Carrier driving Pack-Horſes and Beaſts 
of Burthen, who jog on their appointed Stages for 
their Penſions.” | 
Fur new Elections were generally againſt the Court, 
and the triumvirate Miniſtry, conſiſting of Lord So- 
mers, Lord Orford, and Mr. Montague. Theſe great 
Men had the principal Management of Affairs during 
the Abſence 'of his Majeſty, whoſe Arrival at London 
was retarded till the 3d of December, on Account of 
his extraordinary Buſineſs as Stadtholder at the Hague. 
THE new Parliament, which was the Fourth, met 
at Weſiminfler on the 6th of December; and the Com- 
mons preſented Sir Thomas Littleton, as their Speaker, 
to the King; who approved their Choice; and, on the _ © 

gth, made his Speech to both Houſes, by which he 4 

ve them to underſtand, © That he had no Doubt, 

Fat they were met together, with Hearts fully diſpo- 3 

ſed, to do what was neceſſary for the Safety, Honour, 


and Happineſs of the Kingdom, which was all he had 
| to 
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to afk of chem. That, in order to this, two Things A. D: 
ſremed principally to require their Conſideration : The 1628. 


one was, What Strength ought to be maintained at Sea, 
and what Forces kept up at Land, this Year ; which 
he intimated, ought to be ſufficient to preſerve to Eng- 
land the Weight and Influence it had on the Councils 
and Affairs abroad; and to let Europe ſee they would 
not be wanting to themſelves: The other was, the 
making ſome farther Progreſs towards diſcharging the 
National Debts ; in which the public Intereſt, as well 
as Juſtice, was concerned; and he thought an Eng 
Parliament could never make ſuch a Miſtake, as not 
to hold ſacred all Parliamentary Engagements. That 
it would be happy, if ſome effectual Expedient could 
be found for employing the Poor, and for the Advance- 
ment of Trade.“ 

Tuus it was farther ſeen, that the natural Intereſt 
of the Kingdom, and the favourite View of the Kin 
were widely different ; as he wanted to engage it ah 
in the Aﬀairs of the Continent, when it was evident 
that England could act more to Advantage at Sea; 
The King grew ſullen, his Miniſters timid, and the 
new Houſe of Commons not over civil; for the laſt pre- 
ſented no Addreſs as uſual to the firſt, which greatly 
alarmed the ſecond ; and even the Addreſs from the 
Lords was ſlowly conducted. 

THE Commons thought firſt of reducing the Army, 


as the natural Effect of Peace; and reſolved; on the 


17th, “ that all the Land Forces of England in Engliſh 
Pay, exceeding feven thouſand Men, and thoſe con- 
fiſting of his Majeſty's natural-born Subjects, be forth« 


with paid, and diſbanded. And that all the Forces 


in Ireland, exceeding twelve thouſand Men, and thoſe 
his Majeſty's natural-born Subjects, to be kept and . 
maintained by the Kingdom of | /reland, be likewiſe 
forthwith diſbanded.” In conſequence of theſe Reſo- 
lations, a Bill was ordered to be brought in, which 
was ſoon perfected to the immortal Honour of this 
Parliament, who took Care that the Engl _ 

| : uld 
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A. D. ſhould be diſbanded. on or before the 26th of March, 
1698. and granted 800,000 J. for that conſtitutional (5) Pur- 
_ BURNET acknowledges, «© that the King not only 
ſeemed to lay the whole of this diſbanding Proceedure 
much to Heart, but to ſink under it; and that he 
tried all that was poſſible to ſtruggle againſt it, when 

it was too late,” His. Majeſty was now obliged to 
ſend away his Dutch Guards, which conſiſted of one 
'Froop of Lite-Guards, one Regiment of Horſe, and 

one Regiment, of Foot-Guards ; for this independant 
Houſe of Commons ſhamed their venal Predeceſſors, 

and refuſed to provide one Shilling Supply till their 
popular Bill was paſſed. It was a Reflection upon the 
ravery or. Loyalty of the Nation, to have a Body of 

Dutch Guards for the Security of a King of England : 

But Burnet ſays, ** it was ſurmiſed, his Majeſty would 

not paſs the Bill; and that he would abandon the Go- 
vernment, rather than hold it with a Force that was 

too ſmall to preſerve and protect it.” Mr. Tinda/ has 

even produced a Speech which the King intended to 
make on this Occaſion, and amounted to no leſs than ſuch 

an Abdication as he had threatened (c) at the Time of 

the Conventionary Parliament. But this was only 
threatening, and was at moſt a peeviſh Meaſure, which 

he thought fit to relinquiſh, and comply with the Voice 

of his — in paſſing the Bill: For, on the iſt of 


February, he came to the Houſe, and gave it the Royal 


Aſſent; though not without making a Speech, to ſhew 
his Reafons for this Condeſcenſion, and to expoſtulate 
a little upon the Hardſhip of it, when he obſerved, 
« that there appeared great Hazard in breaking ſuch 
a Number of Troops; and that he, might think him- 
ſelf unkindly uſed, that thoſe Guards (d), who came 
over with him to their 4//ance, and had conſtantly 


attended him in all the Actions wherein he had been 


engaged, 


() See p. 156. (c) See Vol. III. p. 373. (a Did. 


p. 18, 25, 32, 39, 40, 41, 173, 194, 212, 241, 242, 
246, 286, 287, 296, 308, 311, 325, 330, 338. 
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engaged, ſhould be removed from him : Yet he was 
induced to paſs the Bill, that no Diftruft or Jealouſy 
ſhould ariſe between him and his People ; which he 


muſt own would have been very unexpected, after what 


he had undertaken, ventured, and ard. for the reſtorin 
and ſecuring their Liberties. However, he plainly told 
them his Judgment, that the Nation was left tee much 
ex/ofed; and that it was incumbent upon them effectu- 
ally to provide ſuch a Strength as was neceflary for 
the Safety of the Kingdom.” 

His Majeſty, about the ſame Time, wrote to Lord 
Gahkway in Ireland, There is a Spirit of Ignorance and 
Malice prevails here beyond Conception. His Speech 
was far from being as gracious as formerly, and yet 
the Commons preſented him their Addreſs of Thanks 
for his Readineſs to comply with the Deſires of his 
Parliament: After which, the King ſent a Meſſage to 
the. Commons, to ſolicit that the Dutch Guards might 
be continued longer in his Service : But the Commons 
adhered to the Spirit of the Act, with a virtuous In- 
flexibility. They modeſtly told him, that his com- 
plying with it, would prevent all Occaſions of Diſfraſi 
and Fealouſy between him and his People: They ho- 
neſtly reminded him, how he had promiſed in his De- 
claration (e), that all thoſe Foreign Forces which came 
over with him ſhould be ſent back: They prudently in- 
formed him of their Sorrow, that he ſhould be adviſed 
to propoſe any thing to which they could not conſent, 
with due regard to that (/) Conſtitution which he 
came over to reſtore: And freely aſſured him, that 
nothing conduced more to the Happineſs and Welfare 
of the Kingdom, than an entire Confidence between 
him and his People, which could no Way be ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed, as by entrufiing his ſacred Perſon with his 
own Subjects. | 

Tu us the Commons maintained a true Erg/ Point, 
with a true Engl; Spirit; though a Motion was made 

to 


(e) See Vol. III. p. 326, 331. and this Vol. p. 17, 
35, 83. (F) See Vol. III. 2. 327. 


A. D. 


1699. 
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A. D. to leave out the Words which reminded the King of 
his Promiſe to ſend back the Foreign Forces; but they 


were ordered to ſtand by. 163 Voices againſt 157. His 
Majeſty then made a Virtue of Neceſſity, by replying 
to the Commons, That he came hither to reſtore 
the ancient Conflitution, and was reſolved to endeavour: 
to _ it entire in all the Parts of it : That he had 
a full Confidence in his People; and was aſſured they 
had the ſame in him: That as he would ever be ſtrict- 
ly and nicely careful of obſerving his Promiſes to his 
Subjects; ſo he would not doubt of their tender Re- 
gards to him.” 

Tunis Reply pleaſed the Commons, but could not 
move them from their Reſolutions, and the Dutch 
Guards were ſoon after ſhipped off for Holland. Old- 
mixon calls this, a driving out of the Nation's o/d 
Servants; and repreſents their Departure as a tragical 
SpeRacle ;. though he forgot to compare it to the De- 
parture of the Romans (g) from the Britons,, Theſe old 
Servants were 2890 in Number, and were indiſerimi- 
nately compoſed. of Papiſts and Proteſtants ; which was 
dangerous to the Nation, as they were certainly Mer- 
cenaries (5), and ſuch Soldiers are always dangerous. 
If they were utterly diſproportiened to the —_— Des 
n (i) of: conquering. the. Nation, they were no more 

e of defending it than Exgliſmen were, and there 
was no Neceflity to pay them as Serwantz, when there 
was no Occaſion for their Service; eſpecially. as- they 
were become extremely obnoxious to the People, how 
obedient ſoever they were to the King. 

THz Army was diſbanded, and reduced to 7000 
Men for Guards and Garriſons; though it was ſaid 
3000 Men were enough to ſupply the Garriſons, and 40000 
were thought too many. for Guards: But this Reform 
was ſo partially made, that it was called an Army of 
Officers; for no leſs than three: Generals of Horſe, 
ſeven Lieutenant-Generals, eight Major-Generals, and 

eleven 


(g) See Vol. I. p. 42. 9 Ibid. p. 46, 454 63. 
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eleven Brigadier-Generals, were thought neceſſary to A. D. 
be continued, at the Pay of 29,382 J. a Year, for an 22. 


Army of 7000 Men whoſe annual Pay was 300,000/, 
Tus Commons alſo voted, that 15,000 Seamen 
ſhould be employed this Year, for which they granted 
1,200,000/. At the ſame Time, they made an Enquiry 
into the State of the Navy; and, on the 29th of March, 
preſented an Addreſs to his Majeſty, wherein they re- 
preſented ſeveral Miſmanagements ; and particularly, 
that it was inconſiſtent with the Service of the Navy, 
for the ſame Perſon to be one of the Commiſſioners 
for executing the Office of Lord High-Admiral and 
Treaſurer of the Navy at the ſame Time.“ This 
was directly levelled at the Earl of Orford, who ſoon 
after reſigned all his Employments : And his Majeſty, 
in one of his Letters to Lord Galway, complains that, 
% on all Sides, his Patience was put to the Trial.“ 

Tus Supplies granted this Year amounted. to 
2,350,000 J. Er diſbanding the Army, for the ſtandin 
Army, and for the Navy. The Proviſion for theſe 
Supplies was made by a Land-Tax of 3 Shillings in 
the Pound, which was to raiſe 1,484, 01 5 J. by new 
Duties on Sweets, and another on Salt: But the two 
laſt added but little to the Revenue, and the Land- 
Tax was the only Fund to be depended on; in which 
Act there was a Clauſe for appointing ſeven Commiſ- 
ſioners to take an Account of the forfeited Eſtates in 
Ireland, and to give an Account of their Proceedings 
to the King and Parliament in England. 

THz Duties upon Glaſs were aboliſhed ; and the 
Exportation of Corn prohibited for one Year : But 
there was a great Deficiency in the Supplies, and not 
a Shilling was granted for paying off the public Debt, 
as had , deſired by his Majeſty ; or for makin 
good any former Deficiency. This was an early Proot, 
that in Time of Peace People will chuſe to give them- 
ſelves a little Eaſe, rather than pay a Debt contracted 
during a War: And it ſhews, how cautious Princes, 
whoſe Power is limited, ought to be of running their 


ountry 
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A. D. Country in Debt, even in Time of War, if they have 
1999: any Regard for their Succeſſors upon the Throne. 

Tux Commons paſled a Bill, for limiting the Num- 
ber of Placemen in their caun Houſe ; which was rejected 
by the Lords: And they alſo made an Inſpection into 
the Grants made by the Crown ; but the Papers lay 
unmoleſted on the Table till the Seſſion was cloſed on 
the 4th of May, when his Majeſty came to the Houſe, 
and gave the Royal Aſſent to ſeveral commercial Bills, 
and to one for ſuppreſſing Lotteries, which was 
principally levelled againſt one of a gaming Kind call- 
ed the Royal-Oak Lottery, becauſe granted at firſt by 
King Charles the Second to ſome indigent Cavaliers. 
His Majeſty then made a Speech, in which he re- 
minded them of what he had recommended at the 
opening of the Seſſion; and ſaid, if any Thing he had 

ropoſed, ſhould be found wanting, he could not doubt 

t effectual Care would be taken of them next Win- 
ter. The Lord Chancellor prorogued the Parliament 
till the 1ſt of June, and it was aſſembled again on the 
16th of November, when his Majeſty opened the Seſſion 
= the ſame Kind of Speech as he had done the 

Tun Impreſſion which the Aſſaſſination-Plote (4) had 
made, and the Dread of another, occaſioned Lord 
Manchefler, the Engliþ Ambaſſador in France, to be 
more attentive to the Motions of the Court of S? Ger- 
mains, than thoſe of Verſailles. One Obryan was ſeiz- 
ed at Bruſſels, to be conveyed to London, in the ſame 
Manner as Greibe (I) had been ſent from London to 
Brandenburg in 1696, but no Proofs of a Conſpiracy 
could be brought againſt him; though one of the Acts 
that was paſſed in the laft Seffion of Parliament, was 
« for the Impriſonment of Counter, and others, for 
the Aſſaſſination Plot.“ 

Tus Prorogation of the Parliament was ſoon followed 
by an Alteration in the Miniſtry; and Burner hints, that 


the Tories were again to have the Aſcendant over 
| the 


(k) See p. 65, 67, 78, 83, 86. (1) 151. 
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the King, who had Reaſon to be offended with the a. D. 
Whigs, as they preſumed too much upon their Ser-. 


vices at the Revolution. But it. was rather a Trimming 
than a Party Matter; for the Duke of Shreauſbury, who 
was equally beloved by the King, and by both Parties, 
reſigned his Office of Secretary of State, in which he 
was ſucceeded by Villiers Earl of Jerſey, who had been 
of the Cabal againſt Lord Portland, and was entirely 
devoted to the King. The brave Ru/e/ Earl of Orford 
quitted the Admiralty and Navy Boards; when the 
Earl of Pridgexwater, who was unacquainted with ma- 
ritime Affairs, preſided at the Admiralty ; and Lord 
Hawverſtam, another Land-Admiral, as the Seamen be- 
an to call the Admiralty-Commiſſioners, ſucceeded 
Priefiman at that Board. The Duke of Leeds was diſ- 
placed from the Preſident's Chair to make Room for 
the Earl of Pembroke, who was complimented out of 
the Privy-Seal, that his Majeſty might beſtow it on 
Lowther Lord Lonſdale, But Lord Somers, and Mr. 
Montague, ſtill kept their Ground; though the Speaker 
Littleton and Mr. Thomas Pelham were removed from 
the Treaſury-Board, to make Way for the Earl of Tan- 
kerville and Mr. Henry Boyle. The Duke of Bolton, 
the Earl of Ber#ley, and the Earl of Galway, were 
appointed Lords Juſtices of Hreland: And, as the King 
was again going to breathe a little beyond Sea, 
which are his own Words, he appointed the Lords of 
the Regency, among whom was the Earl of Maribo- 


rough. 


His Majeſty arrived in Holland on the zd of June, Affairs 
where he received Letters from the Grand Signior, and abroad. 


the Czar of Muſcouy, in grateful Acknowledgment of 
his mediatorial Offices in the Peace of Carloæuitx. 
Tae French Monarch again revoked the famous E- 
dict () of Nantz, and iſſued ſeverer Edicts againſt his 
Proteſtant Subjects than ever, who were now neglected 
by thoſe who had formerly given them Protection. 
King Wilkam was employed at Loo in making the 
. 8 ſecond 


(m) See Vol. III. p. 290. 
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A. D. ſecond Partition-treaty (n) with France: Upon which 
Account, the Marquis de Canailles, the Spaniſh Am- 


baſſador at London, preſented a very free Remonſtrance 
to the Lords Juſtices, who ſent it to the King. His 
Majeſty thought the Contents ſo inſolent and {Yitious, 
that it could not be juſtified by the Law of Nations, 
and ordered Canailles to quit his Dominions in Eigh- 
teen Days : But the King of Spain reſented this Diſ- 
122 of his Miniſter, and ordered Mr. Stanhope, the 

»gliþ Ambaſſador at Madrid, to quit Spain in Eigh- 
teen Days. 

THz King of Denmark died this Summer in the 
53d Year of his Age, and was ſucceeded by his Son, 
Frederic the Fourth, who had a Diſpute with the 
Duke of Hoſſtein, which was ſettled by the Interpoſi- 
tion of his Britannic Majefty. 


Aﬀairs The Eaft-India Company lately erected in this 


in $co. 


land. 


Kingdom, had more Complaints than ever to lay be- 
fore the King and Parliament of England The Com- 


pany had relinquiſhed their firſt Project of trading to 


Africa, and the Eaft- Indies: But, in Jah 1698, they 
ſent 1200 Adventurers, in 4 Ships from Leith, to make 
an Eſtabliſhment on the Iſthmus of Darien, where 
they were in hopes of ſuch Aſſiſtance from the Indian, 
that they might ſhare ſome of the American Mines with 
the Spaniards, Theſe Adventurers were prevented, b 
the Dani Governor of St. Thomas, from taking Poſ- 
feſſion of Crab Iſland; but they landed at Golden 
Iſland, near the Coaſt of Darien, in October, when the 
Indians” permitted them to land on the Iſthmus, of 
which they were the natural Proprietors, and conſent- 
ed to their taking Poſſeſſion of an uninhabited Place, 
never before poſſeſſed by any European whatever. 

Tas. Scotch Adventurers called their new Settlement 
CaLEDponia, and built a Town which they named 
New Edinburgh, : But King William withdrew his Pro- 
tection from the Company, and ordered his Gover- 
nors in America to give no Aſſiſtance to the Colony; 

| though 


(2) See this Vol. p. 173. 
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though the Scotch ated under his royal Charter, and A. D 
an AQ of Parliament. The (o) Span; Miniſter at the 1699. 


Court of London was hereby encouraged to make a 
ſtrong Memorial againſt the Infant Darien Adventure, 
which he ſaid, denoted a Rupture of the Alliance be- 
tween the two Crowns, — almoſt denounced War 
againſt England, on that Account, before he was or- 
dered to depart the Kingdom on another. 

Tae Dutch were jealous of this Scotch Settlement; 
becauſe they apprehended it might be prejudicial to their 
Trade from Curaſſoa to the Spaniſh Main: And they had 
ſome Influence over their Stadtholder, which made 
him act as if he regarded that Character more than his 
being King of Scotland; for he ſtrangely neglected that 
Kingdom by his Proclamations againſt its Colony. 
The Indians received the Scotch with Demonſtrations of 
Joy ; -as they long had, and to this Day have, a mor- 
tal Averſion to the Spariards, who threatened to expel. 
the unſupported Scotehmen, and they were obliged to 
abandon their Caledonian Settlement. £6 
Tus Coloniſts, who had ſuffered intolerable Diſ- 
treſſes, returned to Scotland: But the Company com- 
plained to the King of their Injuries, and the Nation 
was ready to revolt. It was ſaid, „no King of Scor- 
land before the Union of the Crowns, dared thus to 
trample upon their Laws, or to oppoſe the general In- 
tereſt of the Nation ; or, if they attempted to do it, 
they were quickly made ſenſible of their being inferior 
to the Law, and the States of the Nation aſſembled in 
Parliament, who, till the Acceſſion of the Scotch Princes 
to the Engl; Throne, remained in an undiſputed Poſ- 
ſeſſion of calling their (p) Kings to an Account for their 
Male- Adminiſtration, and of diſpoſing of their Lives 
and Liberties, as they ſaw Cauſe.” The Scotch Com- 
pany ſoon became a national Affair; and, as the Kin 
of England had refuſed them Protection, they appli 
to the Exgliſbꝰ Parliament for Redreſs ; when the Lords 
voted, ©* That the Settlement of the Scozch Colony at 

Darien, 


(e) See Vol, II. p. 189. (se) See Vol. II. p. 176. 
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A. D. Darien, was inconſiflent with the Good of the Planta 
1699-tion-Trade of England. 


Tur King, and Houſe of Lords, propoſed to ter- 
minate this Affair by uniting the two Kingdoms; which 
was oppoſed by the Commons, who alio refuſed to 
concur with the Lords in their Vote. The Scotch then 
preſented a national Addreis to his Majeſty, wherein 
they complained of the hard Circumſtances of the 
Company; and deſfired that he would order the Scotch 
Parliament to meet as ſoon as poſſible, Their Meeting 
was deferred till next Year, and then met in vain ; for 
the King ſtill reſuſed to countenance the Company in 
their Eſtabliſhment at Darien; though he had ventured 
twice to make a Partition of the * Spaniſh Monar- 
chy. However, in another () Reign, it appeared that 
the Scorch had a Right to this Settlement ; and that it 
would have been of the utmoſt Advantage both to 
Great-Britain and the Britiſb Plantations, 

His Britannic Majeſty left Holland on the 13th of 
October, and arrived in England on the 17th, when he 
immediately began to chink of re- aſſembling the Par- 


liament, and of bringing the Members to a better 


Temper than they were in at their Prorogation. It had 
been lately neceſſary for him to ſhew more Countenance 
to the Tories, that he might pleaſe the Commons ; but 
now it was neceſſary for him to oblige the ſullen Whigs, 
by a new Courſe of Trimming. The Duke of Shrea/- 
bury was made Lord Chamberlain ; though that Office 


had been vacant fince the 1) Reſignation of Lord Sun- 


derland : And yet he publickly viſited the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter; which made Mr. Prior ſay, Both Tory and 
Whig were as implacable as ever.” Mr. Montague re- 


— his Place at the Treaſury. Board, and alſo the 
C 


ancellorſhip of the Exchequer ; for which he was re- 
quited with the more lucrative Employment of Audi- 


tor of the Exchequer ; though the King intended it for 
the Earl of Portland. 


THE 


2) See Rolt's Hiftory of the War, Vol. I. p. 9, and 
12. (r) See this Vol. p. 167. 
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Tur ſecond Seſſion was opened on the 16th of No- A. D. 
vember, when his Majeſty made a Speech to this Pur- 92. 
poſe : ** That their common Security oo pony a farther 
Proviſion to be made, for the Safety of the Kingdom, 
by Sea and Land : That he could not omit to put them 
in Mind of making good the Deficiencies of the Funds, 
and diſcharging the Debts contracted by Reaſon of the 
War; particularly a Debt due to the Prince of Den- 

1 mark: {hat there was nothing he could more rejoice 
in, than that he was not under the Neceſſity of ſo often 
aſking Aids of his People; but the Reaſon of it was 
evident, becauſe the Funds formerly applied to defray 
the public Expence, were now anticipated for Payment 
of the national] Debts : That he would encourage 
Trade; and, as their Aims were only for the general 
Good, he deſired they might act with Confidence in 
one another.“ | 
Wnar his Majeſty wanted for the Prince of Den- 
* mark, was a Debt of his own contracting to oblige the 
* Duke of Holſiein, who had mortgaged ſome Places to the 
Prince, which the King promiied to redeem at the Ex- 
d pence of the Nation. The Commons were ſenſible of 
x 
| 


this, and ſaluted him with Complaints, inſtead of pre- 
ſenting him with Thankſgivings: For they ſaid, It 
was their greateſt Misfortune, that after having ſo am- 
ply provided for the Security of himſelf and his Go- | 
vernment, both by Sea and Land, any Jealouſy or Diſ- | 
3 truſt had been raiſed of their Duty and Affections to N 
him and his People. And that it would greatly con- | 
duce to the continuing an Entire Confidence between | 
them, if he would ſhew Marks of his high. Diſpleaſure 
towards all ſuch Perſons as miſrepreſented their Pro- 
ceedings to his Majeſty.” This was Gall to the King, 
who returned Honey for it to the Commons: He told 
4 them, „ his Parliament had done ſo great Things for | 
dim, that it would not ſeem ſtrange to aſſure them that 
no Perſons had ever dared to miſrepreſent to him the 
Proceedings of either Houſe; for, if they had, he 
would have treated them as his worſt Enemies.“ 
PoruLlARITrY may be abuſed as well as Power; 


Faction 


> 
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A. D. Faction may be as pernicious as Corruption; and a 
1999: ſmall Incident was now made a great Grievance. The 
pirating Affair of Add in the Eaft- Indies was charged 
upon the Miniſtry, who had ſent him with a Ship to 
ſuppreſs Pirates in the West. Indies. Doctor Watſon, 
Biſhop of St David's, was deprived by the Archbiſhop 
for Simony ; when he might have eſcaped Proſecution, 
if he had been attached to the prevailing Party : And 
the Commons alſo attempted to turn Biſhop Burnet 
out from the Truſt of educating the Duke of G/cuce/- 
ter; but the Motion was over-ruled, becauſe that 


count of his Attachment to the King. 

Docrox Davenant was the public Advocate for the 
Tories, who were now become as great Proficients 
in the Art of Oppoſition as the Whigs ; and the learn- 
ed Doctor publiſhed his Diſcourſe on Grants and Re- 
ſumptions, which was principally aimed at Somers, 
Portland, and Montague, who were afraid of ſuffering 
by parliamentary Enquiries ; and others alſo dreaded 


triſþ Forſeitures, which were now to be opened, that 
Reſumptions might be made of thoſe Grants. 

Tus Commiſſioners met with great Difficulties in 
their Enquiry, which were chiefly occaſioned by the 
Backwardneſs of the People of reland to give any In- 


the Commiſſioners diſagreed among themſelves in mak- 
ing their Report to the Parliament. It appeared, by 
this _ © That the Perſons outlawed (t) in England, 
fince 13th of February 1688, an Account' of the 
late Rebellion, amounted to 57, and in Ireland to 3921. 
That all the Lands in the 3 Counties of Ire/and, 
belonging to the forfeited Perſons, made 1,060,792 
Acres, worth 211, 623 J. a Year ; which, by Compu- 
tation of fix Years Purchaſe for a Life, and thirteen 

| Years 


{t) See p. 47. 


- Prelate converted all the Profits of that Truſt to cha- 
ritable Uſes, and could only be objected to, on Ac- | 


the Proceedings of the Commiſſioners for inſpecting the | 


+ formation, ont of Fear of the Grantees, whoſe Diſ- 
pleaſure in that Kingdom was greatly dreaded : Beſides, | 
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Years for the Inheritance, came to the full Value of A. D. 
2,685, 138 J. That ſome of thoſe Lands had been re 2599: 
ſtored to the old Proprietors, by Virtue of the Articles 

of (a2) Limerick and Galway, and by his Majeſty's Fa- 
your, reverſal of Outlawries, and royal Pardons, ob- 
tained chiefly by Gratifications to ſuch Perſons as had 
abuſed his Majeſty's royal Bounty and Compaſſion. 
That beſides their Reſtitutions, which they thought to 

be corruptly procured, there were 76 Grants and Cuſ- 
todiums, under the Great Seal of lr«/and; as to the 
Lord Romney, three Grants of 49,517 Acres ; to the 
Earl of Albemarle two Grants of 108,633 Acres; to 
William Bentink Lord Woodjiock, 135,820 Acres; to 

the Earl of Athlone 26,480 Acres, and to the Earl 

of Galway 36,148 Acres. That, after all Deductions 
and Allowances, there remained 1,699,343 J. which 
they laid before the Commons as the groſs Value of 

the Eſtates forſeited, and not reſtored ; beſides a Grant 
paſſed to Mrs. Elizabeth Villiers, Counteſs of Orkney, 

of the private Eſtates of the late King James, contain- | 
ing 95,649 Acres, worth 25,995 /. a Year, and real 
Value 334,943 J. 

Tur Houic of Commons on examining this Report, 
came to an unanimous Reſolution, on the 15th of De- 
cember, that a Bill be brought in 7 apply all the forfeited 
Eſtates and Intereſts in . and all Grants thereof, and 
of the Rents and Revenues belonging to the Crown within +» 
that Kingdom, ſince the 13th of February 1688, to the 
Uſe of the Public. 

Six Richard Leving, one of thoſe Commiſſioners, , 1, 
was committed to the Tower, for aſperſing the four 0. 
Commiſſioners who ſigned the Report. The 14, as 
well as the (wv) Welch Grants, were thus reſumed ; and 
the Commons would not oblige the Miniſtry, by reſery- 
ing even a third Part to the King but choſe 13 Truſ- 
tees for carrying the Iriſb Bill of Reſumption into Exe- 
cution, which was (x) tacked to the Land. Tax Bill, as 

Vol.. IV. Nꝰ' K a Sup- 


—_ — — 


1700. 


(u) See p. 71. (ww) See þ. 137. (x) Sce Vol, 
III. p. 194. 
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A D a Supply for the Army; and met with ſome Oppoſi- 
1705. tion among the Lords. 


— — 


Tre Land- Forces were continued on the ſame Foot. 
ing as the Vear before: But the Seamen were reduced 
to 7000. The Supplies amounted to 1,393,621 J. and 
the Land-Tax, at two Shillings, was to raiſe 
1,000,000 /. excluſive of the 1ri4 Reſumptions, and 
ſome additional Duties, which made a great Surplus 
towards reducing the national Debt. 

Ir was voted, ** That no Exciſe-Officer, or Cuſtom- 
Houſe-Officer, ſhould be capable of fitting in the 
Houſe of Commons.” As alſo, That the procuring 
or paſling exorbitant Grants, by any Privy Councellor, 
to his own Uſe or Benefit, was a high Crime and Miſ- 
demeanour.“ 

Tu Lords made ſome Amendments to the Bill for 
Sale of the ſorfeited Eſtates in Ireland; though it was 
- now conſolidated - with the Land-Tax Bill, and was 
therefore conſidered as a Money-Bill ; which Sort of 
Bills, the Commons never allow the Lords to amend ; 
but inſiſt upon their being paſſed without Amendment, 
or otherwiſe entirely rejected, as the Lords had done 
to the Bill for Sale of thoſe Jriſb Eſtates in 1691, when 
they wanted them to remain in the ſole Diſpoſal of the 
Crown. It was for this Reaſon, that the Commons 
tacked the forfeited Eſtates Bill to that of the Land- 
Tax; for if the former had gone up by itſelf, it would 
probably have met with the ſame Fate as before. 

heſe Amendments put the Commons into ſuch a 
Flame, that a free Conference was held between both 
Houſes, and their Lordſhips departed from their 
Amendments ; though they never expreſsly yielded to 
this Privilege contended for by the Commons ; and 
Eight Lords proteſted againſt reading the Bill, „be- 
cauſe the Tacking different Matters to a Money-Bill was 
not only contrary to all the Rules and Methods of Par- 
liament, but. highly dangerous both to the undoubted 
Prerogative of the Crown, and Right of the Lords; 
putting it, as they conceived, in the Power of the 
Commons to make any Reſolutions of their own, as 
neceſſary 
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i neceſſary as any Supply given for the Support or Emer- A. D. 

gencies of State.“ 1790. 
t Tus King expreſſed great Diſſatisfaction at this Bill; 
d though Burnet, and other of his own Creatures, were 
d for paſing it; as the Loſs of it might be the Ruin of 
le his Government, But the Commons were for im- 
d | peaching the Lords Portland and Albemarle, for pro- 
1s BF curing to themſelves exorbitant Grants ;” and the 


King found it neceſſary to pals the tacked Bills toge- 
a - | | 

Tu Lord Chancellor Somers was now to be a Party- 
Victim, as the Lord Chancellor ( y) Clarendon had been 
in 1667: Though, Mr. Prior ſays, God knows what 
Crime he is guilty of, but that of being a very great 
Man, and a wile and upright Judge: Thus every Day 
= a Miniſter, till at laſt we reach the King.” The Chan- 
cellor was juſtly eſteemed the Corner-Stone of the Mi- 
niſtry; and the Tories affected to derive additional 
Matter of Complaint again! him, for having made a 
partial and undue Diſtribution of the Commiſſions of 
the Peace. Such Perſons as had refuſed to ſign the (x) 
Afeciation had been deprived of their Commiſſions : 
And the Commons now put the Queſtion, © That an 
Addreſs be made to his Majeſty, to remove Jahn Lord 
Somers from his Preſence and Councils for ever ;” 
which was carried in the Negative: But it was re- 
ſolved, That an Addreſs be made to his Majeſty, 
that no Perſon, who was not a Native of his Domi- 
nions, except his Royal Highneſs Prince George of 
Denmark, be admitted to his Majeſty's Councils in Eng- 
land or Ireland.” 

Tu King was unwilling to receive ſuch an Addreſs, 
and came to the Houſe of Peers, on the 11th of April, 
before it could be preſented ; when he paſſed ſeveral 
Bills, and commanded the Earl of Bridgewater to pro- 
rogue the Parliament to the 23d of May. The Majo- 
rity of this Houſe of Commons ſeems to have been 


K 2 truly 


(3) See Vol. III. 5. 127. 's) See this Vol. þ. 
140. 
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A. Þ.truly the Repreſentatives of the People ; and were of 
1700. ſuch anti-court Principles, that his Majeſty concluded 


the Seſſion without the uſual Formality of a Speech 
from the Throne, and diſſolved this ſtubborn Parlia. 
ment before another Seſſion was held; nor was the 
new Parliament aſſembled till the 6th of February fol. 
lowing. 

Tu ſecond (a) Partition-Treaty was ſigned at Lon- 
don, on the 21ſt of February: And the Diſpute about 
the Scotch (b) Colony was renewed. | 

Txt Tories began to get the King under their Ma- 
nagement, and the Lord Chancellor Somers was dil- 
miſſed from that high Office, which he had worthily 
diſcharged for ſeven Years ; and Sir Nathan I right 
was appointed Lord-Keeper on the 21ſt of May. The 
Duke of Shrewſbury was to go as Lord-Lieutenant to 
Ireland, and reſigned the Chamberlain's Key, which 
was given to Lord Ter/ey, inſtead of the Secretary's 
Seals, and Mr. Vernon officiated in both Provinces as 
Secretary. But his Grace refuſed to go to Ireland, and 
the Earl of Roche/ter was ſent in his Room. Lord Rom- 
ney was made Groom of the Stole. A Regency of 
eight Lords was appointed on the 27th of June; and 
the King once more went over to recreate himſelf in 
Hedland, which ftill rendered him, and his Favourites, 
more unpopular in Erng/and, where the People could 
not underſtand that the Grandeur of a Stadtholder, 
was equal to the Glory of a King ; or that Dutch Ca- 
nals could be as pleaſant as Erg/ih Foreſts. 

Tu King had only a ſhort Time to enjoy his Life: 
But his Death was preceeded by that of his Nephew, 
William Duke of (c) Glouceſter, the only Son of the 
Princeſs of Denmark, and the only Perſon, after her 
royal Highneſs, included in the new Settlement of 
the Crown. This Prince was the Darling of England, 
and was ſuddenly taken out of the World, as well as 
his great (e) Uncle, who bore the ſame Title: But it 
has 


(a) See p. 178. (b) See p. 172. (c) See Py 
38. le) See Vol. III. 2. 25. 
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d has been ſaid, that his Patent was never made out; aD. A. 
l ſaperſtitious Perſuaſion to that Title, having both then, 2 
- and ever ſince, deterred the Court from making Uſe of 
it. Richard the Third was created Duke of () Ga- 
ceſter, who murdered ſeveral g Princes, and was at 
laſt killed (5) himſelf: But, ſurely, the idle (i) Pre- 
diction about this Prince, is not meant by this ſuperſti- 
tious Perſuaſion; nor the Fate of others who were 
dignified with the ſame Title, as 3 Y Duke of 
Ghucefter, Brother to King Henry the Fifth, and Henry 
% Duke of Glouceſter, Brother to King Charles the 
Second. 

THE young Prince was at Windſor, where he receiv- 
ed the uſual Compliments on his Birth-Day, which 
was the 27th of July, when he entered the twelſth 

Year of his Age. He over-heated himſelf with Dan- 
cing at the Ball given to the Quality, and the next Day 
he was diſordered with a Fever, which put an End to 
his valuable Life on the 2gth. His afflicted Mother 

bore this terrible Stroke with ſingular Fortitude and 
Reſignation : But the Nation was almoſt ready to fink 
under the Calamity, which, at this Time, was more 
alarming than any ſimilar Incident that had ever hap- 
pened before, on the Deaths of the ( Black Prince; 
Etward, n] Son of Henry the Sixth; Arthur, (o Son of 
Henry the Seventh; Henry (p) Son of James the Firſt; 

and Henry, (g) Son of Charles the Firſt. 

His Highneſs was extremely handſome in his Per- 
| ſon, and had all the Beauty of Youth, with a more 
than common Appearance of Manlineſs in his Behavi- 
| our. He had an Elevation of Mind ſuperior to his 

Years, and fit for the Exaltation of his Birth. He had: 
a ſurprizing Proficiency in the Languages; with an 
extraordinary Knowledge 2 Hiſtory, Geography, and 


3 the 
J) See Vol. I. p. 378. g Did. p. 385, 388, 
391, 393. 2 Jbid. p. 399. (i) Did. p. 388. 


( Lid. p. 365. ( See Vol. III. 2. 25. (u See 
Vol. I. 5p. 313. (n) Ibid. p. 385. (o) See Vol. II. 
p. 24. (Y) bid. p. 183. (g) See Vol, III. 2. 25, 
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A. D. the military Arts. His Genius was ſo ſtrong, his Con- 
1709. ceptions ſo quick, and his Temper ſo docile, that no 


Science would have been difficult for him to attain, 
eſpecially as he had the illuſtrious Earl of Mar/borough 
for his Governor: But he was cut off like King Ed- 
ward * the Sixth, whom he equalled in his early 
Taſte for the Sciences. 

HE was preſumptive Heir to the Crown; and, as the 
Line of Succeſſion (7) was broke, there was Room for 
many Pretenſions. In Conſequence of the Abdication, 
Anna Wiſe of Vitor Amadeus Duke of Sawoy was now 
neareſt in blood to the 'Throne, after the Princeſs of 
Denmark; as ſhe was Daughter of Henrietta (s) Daugh- 
ter o King Charles the Firſt : But her Religion (7) 
was an iniurmountable Bar. The Jacobites were in 
hopes ot reſtoring the abdicated King, or his Son : 
Though King William had already engaged his Vote 
and Intereſt to the Princeſs Sophia, the Wife of Erneſt 
Auguſius Duke of Hanover; as ſhe was a Proteſtant, 
and Daughter of the Elector Palatine, by (u) Eliza- 
beth, the — of King James the Firſt. 


Aﬀairs Tr Duke of Hancwer had been made an Elector of 
abroad. the Empire in 1692, by the Solicitation of King il. 


Fam with the Emperor; who inveſted him with the 
electoral Bonnet; though the German Princes complain- 
ed that this Proceedure was deſtrudtive to the Ger- 
nanic Conſtitution, and the See of Rome declared it 
was equally prejudicial to the papal Religion. The 
Fle&or of Brandenburg had been long aſpiring to a 
Royal Title, that he raight ſtand upon an equal Rank 
with King William, who had treated that Prince with 
more Diſreſpe& than his Ambition was able to bear: 
And, while the Elector of Hanover was renewing his 
Claim to the Suceſſion of the Crown of England, the 
Elector of Brandenburg was endeavouring to put a no- 
minal Crown on his own Head. 7 
HE 


(r) See Vol. III. p. 380, and this Vol. p. 37. (s) See 
Vol. II. 285, and Vol. III. p. 146. „ See Vol. III. 
p. 380. (a)] See Vol. II. p. 195. * See Vol. II. 2. 83. 
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Tax Electoreſs of Brandenburg was Daughter to A· D. 


the Electoreſs of Hanover, and they both went toge- 
ther to pay a Viſit to King William at the Hague; with 
a View of carrying the two great Points aimed at by 
their Huſbands. Both theſe great Ladies received lit- 
tle Reſpe&t from the King, who only made them one 
cergmonious Viſit, on the Day of their Arrival, which 
was the 27th of Oeder, and ſet Sail for Eng/and the 
next Day. But the Acceptance of the Span;/p Will 
by Lexis the Fourteenth, inſtead of his Obſervance of 
the Partition-Treaty, made ſuch a Change in the ge- 
neral Current of Affairs, that King Villiam could no 
longer refuſe the two powerful Houſes of Brandenburg 
and Lunenburg any Thing, to bind them to a new Con- 
federacy. 

Tus Title of King of the Vandals had been pro- 
poſed to the EleQor ; who choſe to have the Province 
of Ducal Priſſia, in Poland, erected into a Kingdom: 
But the Emperor could not grant the Inveſtiture, be- 
cauſe that Country was claimed by the Teutonic Order, 
to which it had belonged. It was therefore agreed, 
that the EleQor of Brandenburg ſhould aſſume, and 
the Emperor acknowledge, this new regal Title ; 
which was extremely confined, as it was no other than 
King in Praia; as in Fngland the Earl of Derby was 
called King (ai Man. The Ceremony of his Corona- 
tion was performed at Koning ſburg ; which, at firſt, 
gave great Offence to ſeveral of the German Princes, 
and Neighbouring States: but all of them afterwards 
acknowledged the Title of King Frederic, which his 
Deſcendants dignified by their Power, and one of them 
has adorned by his Virtues. Nor was the Houſe of 
Hanover any longer neglected in Regard to the Suc- 
ceſſion of the Crown of England. 

Tas Czar of Rufja ſuddenly blazed out like the 
Meridian Summer-Sun in the Northern Regions, and 
made his Crown reſpected by his Sword. He now 
carried the Storm of War into Livonia againſt the 
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young King Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, who was 
ſurrounded by Enemies : For the Kings of Poland and 
Denmark had confederated with the Czar for a Partition 
of the Saved Dominions, The Court of Stach hol 
concluded a new defenfive Treaty with Ezgland and 
Holland, in January; which was to guaranty the 'Trea- 
ty of Altena, and preſerve the Tranquility of the 
North. A Squadron of 30 Exgliſb and Dutch Men of 
War. commanded by Sir George Rooke, was ſent into 
the Baltic to join the Swedifs Fleet in July, where they 
threatened Copenhagen with a Bombardment. The 
King of Sweden defeated the Czar at Narva: And 
Sir George Rooke kept the King of Denmark in ſuch 
Awe, that a Peace was concluded at Travendal in 
Holſtein, on the 18th.of Auguſt, between Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Hoſſiein, under the Mediation of the Mari- 
time Powers. 

Tu Court of France had nothing at Heart but the 
Spaniſo (x) Succeſſion, and was afraid the Spaniards 
would ſend for the Archduke ; as ſeveral Princes had 
acceeded to the Treaty of Partition, and ſeveral had 
refuſed their Acceſſion, by Way of Guaranty. The 
Duke of Lorrain was obliged to comply with the 
Views of France, and only contended that he might 
not be obliged to quit his Dutchy before he was put 
in Poſſeſſion of Milan. The Emperor pretended to be 
amazed at a Procedure ſo extraordinary and unwar- 
rantable ; He abſolutely declined the Treaty; as it 
was unbecoming of him, who was Uncle to the King 
of Spain, to * a Diviſion of his Succeſſion; be- 
cauſe, when that Succeſſion happened to fail, it be- 
longed to his Imperial Majeſty ; and to the Duke of 


Sawoy, after the Extinction of the Male Line of the 


Houle of Auſtria. The Emperor repoſed a great Con- 
fidence in the Affection of the King, and the good 
Offices of the Queen, of Spain : But, when the Treaty 
was firſt notified in Form at the Court of Maarid, the 


Spaniſh 
(x) See Vol. III. p. 105. 
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Spaniſb Miniſtry thought it would be the leaſt Evil to A. D. 
have a Prince of France for a Succeſfor to their King. 12. 


Tu French Monarch was for obliging the Empe- 
ror to ſubſcribe, and to prevent him from contractin 
new Alliances : For he wanted the Dutch to arm, = 
promiſed punAually to carry the Partition into Exe- 
cution. He was jealous that the Courts of Vienna and: 
Madrid had come to an Agreement, that the Impe- 
rial Troops ſhould March into Zaly; and he made his 
Repreſentations on this Head to the Spaniſb Miniſtry, 
while he had his Fleet hovering on the Spar; Coaſt, 
as a precautionary Meaſure for taking Poſſeſſion of. 
the Spaniſb Inheritance as ſoon as it fell. 

Tus King of Spain was ſenſible of his declining. 
State, Fray. in the Flower of his Age ; and was in- 
clined to ſettle his whole Monarchy on the Archduke- 
Charles, Nephew to his Queen, and ſecond Son to the 
Emperor Leopold. He was ſo much convinced of the Ne- 
ceſſity of paying ſome Regard to the Balancing (Y) Syſtem, 
that he became afraid of naming the Eldeſt Son his 
Succeſſor; as he plainly ſaw, ſuch a Step would alarm 
the reſt of Europe; and all the other Powers would 
immediately have Recourſe to Arms, when they ſaw 
Spain, with the Indies, the Empire, Hungary, Bobemia, 
and Lombardy, in the ſame Hands. He therefore re- 
queſted the Emperor to ſend: his ſecond. Son to Madrid, , 
with 10,000 Men: But Leopold could not march thoſe 
Forces into Spain, and would not venture his Son alone 
to the Mercy of the Spaniſh Council. The: German 
Haughtineſs raiſed the Caffilian Pride; and the Em- 
peror diſputed with the King, till he was deprived. of 
his Kingdom. 

CaRDINAL Portocarero, and moſt of the Spaniſh 
Grandees, formed themſelves into a Party, to prevent. 
the diſmembering of their Monarchy, and perſuaded 
Charles the Second to prefer a younger Son of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, to a Prince ſo remote from them, and' 
ſo incapable to defend them. This, they ſaid, would! 


* 5 not. 
(3). See Vol. III. p. 170. 
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not violate the ſolemn Renunciation, (z) of the Mo- 


1700. ther and Queen of Levis the Fourteenth to the Crown 


of Spain; ſince they had been made on purpoſe to 
prevent the elder Sons from coming into Poſſeſſion 
of the two Kingdoms; and for that Reaſon, they had 
choſen a younger Son. It would be likewiſe doing 

aſtice to the Right of Blood; at the ſame Time that 


it would preſerve the Spano Monarchy from a Par- 


tition. The ſcrupulous King conſulted Divines, and 
defired the Opinion of the * in this Affair; who 
of a Caſe of Conſcience made a State-Affair; while 
his Catholic Majeſty converted an important Affair of 
State into a Caſe of Conſcience, and made his Will 
in Favour of the Houſe of Bourbon, whereby he ſigned 
the Ruin of the Houle of Auflria. * 

Tuis Will was made the 2d of October, by which 
his Catholic Majeſty bequeathed all the Spaniſb Domi- 
nions to the Duke of Arjou, ſecond Son to the Dau- 
phin ; to the Duke of Berry next; to the Archduke 
and his Heirs ; and, laſtly, to the Duke of Sawoy and 


his Heirs.” Having thus formed the Settlement of his 


Kingdom, and being worn out with the Feebleneſs of 
Nature, the Spani/5 Monarch yielded his laſt Breath on 
the iſt of November, in the 39th Year of his Age. 

Tart Emperor proteſted againſt the Will: The 


Duke of Sawoy refuled to accept of Naples and Sicily ; 


2 
* 


The other Princes had only promiſed a Neutrality : 
And the French Monarch declared his Acceptance of 
the Will, under the Pretence that it would beſt an- 
ſwer the Intent of the late Treaty, which was to pre- 
vent a War in Europe. He declared his Grandſon 
King of Spain, and took the moſt effeftual Meaſures 
for ſupporting his Title; becaule, if France had rejected 
the Will; the Archduke would be intitled to the whole 
Succeſhon. However, this could not fail of produ- 
cing a War, as the juſt Foundation of the late Treaty 
was to prevent the Balance of Power being broke, by 
the uniting too many Dominions under any one Prince; 
and as two Months were allowed by that Treaty, 

from 


(z) See Vol, III. 2. 134. 
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from the Notification of the Death of his Catholic Ap 
Majeſty, for the Emperor to declare his Mind, whe- —-- 


ther or no he would accept . the Partition. 

Tus Union of Naples and Sicily, would have been 
a great Acceſſion to the Crown of France: But Levis 
the Fourteenth at laſt ſucceeded in his grand (a) Aim 
of placing a Bourbon Prince at the Head of all the 
Spaniſh Auſtrian Dominions ; ſo that, by this ſtrange 
Reverſe of Things, the French Monarch became the 
Protector of the Spanifs Provinces, of which he had 
ſo long been the Deſtroyer (5). His firſt Step was to 
procure the Duke of Aujon to be proclaimed King of 
Spain at Bruſſels, by the Elector of Bavaria, who was 
Governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands ; his next View 
was to get the Diſmiſſion of the Dutch Troops out of 
thoſe Towns; while he ſent his Grandſon to take Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Spamh Crown at Madrid. 


THe Scotch Parliament aſſembled on the 21ſt of May; 4f-i"s 
' when the Lord-Chancellor Marchmont deſired them to!” S 


put an entire Confidence in his Majeſty, and to pro- 
vide for the Forces. But the Parliament remonſtrated 
upon the State and Neglect of their Darien c) Colo- 
ny ; upon which their Debates were interrupted - by 
frequent Adjournments ; and the Scotch Nation ſeemed. 
to loſe all Reverence for the Court, till the King pro- 
miſed to make them both happy and contented, in 
their Preſbyterian Government, perſonal Liberty, and 
national Trade. They vainly aſſerted their Claim to 
the Darien Settlement ; and as vainly repreſented the 
Injury they ſuſtained ; which Great Britain has ever 
ſince had ſufficient Reaſon to lament. Their National 
Addreſs was a bold Remonſtrance, which dwindled to 
nothing in their parliamentary Votes; for inſtead of a 
Militia as defired by the former, they ſubmitted to 
the Continuance of a ſtanding Army, 


K 6 Kino 


(a) See Vol. III. . 183. | b) Ibid. p. 136. 
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| 

A. p. Kixnc William returned to England on the 3oth of 

| 2700. October, and diſſolved the Parliament. Mr. Montagu 

in was created Baron Halifax: Lord Godolphin was put 

un- at the Head of the Treaſury : The Earl of Taxkerwille 

land. was made Lord Privy-Seal: And Sir Charles Hedges 
Secretary of State, in the room of Lord Jerſcy. 

* Tre Tories had now a complete Aſcendancy at 

—— Court; and there was great Work in bribing Elections. 
The People were informed of the Partition-Treaty, 
which they loudly diſapproved ; and Prior ſays. he 
took it to be happy for the King, that the Will was 

preferred by the French, at a Time. when every Body 

was peeviſh againit the Court.“ 

THz Rumour began to ſpread at Court, that no- 
thing but a General Union of all the Powers in Farce, 
could prevent the Conjunction of the French and Spa- 
niſb Monarchies : But ſuch a general Union was almoſt 
impoſſible at this Conjuncture, when every State of | 
Europe was in a State of Confuſion. The People of 
England were too much tired of the Jaſt, to be eaſily 
brought into a new War; though the French Monarch | 
was preparing to ſend his Grandſon to take Poſſeſſion 
of his new Kingdom. The Dutch Barrier ſeemed to 
be the Hinge of Peace or War; and the Regency of 
Spain were for expelling the Dutch Garriſons from 
their Towns, while they ſhewed an Exceſs of Refig- 
nation to the French King. 

A $uFFicieEnNT Number of French Troops were in- 
troduced in all the Barrier-Towns, from Luxemburg to 
Nieuport; with a View of ſecuring the Catholic Nether - 

| | lands, where the. Dutch were ſuperior to the Spani/h 

Troops. The Spanij» Miniſters juſtified this Procee- 

| dure at the Hague, where the States were unwilling to- 
take any military Steps, without the Concurrence of 
the Parliament of England. But no pacific Project was 
likely to ſucceed at the Court of Vienna, where the 
Mediation of the new Pope was rejected. 


Is. 
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Ix this general Ferment of Affairs, the fifth Parlia- A D. 
ment was to have met at Veſiminſter on the 6th of Fe. 1701. 


bruary; but the Day of Meeting was put off by Proro- 
gation to the 1oth, that a Speaker might be elected 
agreeable to the Court, which had not gone far enough 
in diſmiſſing the Whigs, as the Tories were not ſuffici- 
ently obliged. The King met with ſuch Treatment 
from both Parties, that he peeviſhly told Lord Hallfax, 
« all the Difference he knew between the two Parties, 
was, that the Tories would cut his Throat in the 
Morning, and the Whigs in the Afternoon.“ a 

ROBERT HARLEY, Eſq; was elected Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons, and the King came to the 
Houſe of Lords on the 11th of February, when he 
made a Speech to both Houſes, to the following Ef- 
fect: That their great Misfortune in the Loſs of the 
Duke of (e) Ghuceffer made it abſolutely neceſſary, 
that there ſhould be a farther Proviſion for the Succeſſion: 
to the Crown in the Proteſtant Line, after him and the 
Princeſs, That the Death-of the late King of Spain, 
with the Declaration of his Succeffor to that Monar- 
chy, had made ſo great an Alteration in the Affairs 
abroad, that he mull deſire them very maturely to con- 
ſider their preſent Stale. That he deſired the neceſſary 
Supplies; and was obliged to recommend to them the 
Care of the Navy, which was the great Bukvark of 
the Fngliſb Nation, and ought, at this Conjuncture 
moſt eſpecially, to be put into a good Condition. That 
he hoped the Improvement of Trade would ever have 
their ſerious Thoughts; and that their Reſolutions 
would make it appear they were firmly united among 
themſelves.“ 

Ir ſoon appeared that the Complexion of this new- 
Parliament was not more pleaſing to the Court, than. 
that which had been ſo lately puniſhed with a Diſſolu- 
tion; and Burnet infinuates that the new Tory-Mem- 
bers were bribed to the French Intereſt, It is certain. 
great Bribery had been practiſed in the late Elections, 


and 


e) See p. 197. 
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A. D. and the Commons began the Seſſion with examining into 
1707- that Bufineſs. But French Bribery was rather more ap- 


plicable to the Tory Miniſtry than the 'Tory-Parliament. 
The Commons, on the 14th, reſolved to ſtand by and 
ſupport his Majeſty and his Government. The King 
thanked them ; and ſaid, he would never propoſe any 
Thing but what was for their common Advantage and 
Security. This Complaiſance was continued by the 
Commons, who addreſſed his Majeſty, Jo enter in- 
to ſuch Negociations, in Concert with the States-Gene- 
ral, and other Potentates, as might moſt effectually 
conduce to the mutual Safety of England and Holland, 
and the Preſervation of the Peace of Furope And 

ave him Aſſurances of Aſſiſtance, in Support of the 
Freaty made with the Dutch in 1677 *. The King 
thanked them heartily for this Advice, which he pro- 
miſed to follow , and ſaid, he ſhould always endeavour 
to preſerve and increaſe this mutual Truft and Confidence 
between them. 

Tux Lords concurred with the Commons: But all 
this was only an Infinuation towards a War, which 
could not be ſuddenly opened, as the People of Exg- 
land were diſpleaſed with the Treaty of Peace, which 
convinced them, that they had been the Bubbles of 
the Continent-War, againſt an Enemy armed at all 
Points, and much more formidable now than ever. 
But the Commons ſupported the (7) Credit of the Ex- 
ehequer, when it was reported there was a Stop of 
Credit in the City ; which Grievance was a Party- 
Meaſure, and the Redreſs was a national Service. 

As the King had recommended a farther Limita- 
tion of the Crown, that neceſſary Expedient was not 
neglected by the Parliament * They ſaw, ſays Sir 
Richard Steele, a long Train of Popiſh Princes of the 
Blood, next in Deſcent after the Demiſes of King Wil- 
liam and the Princeſs Denmark without Iflue : They 
remembered the Danger they had ſo lately been in from 


One 


See Vol. III. p. 189, 192. (J) See Vol. III. 
p. 154. | 
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one Popiſh Prince, and therefore thought it high Time A. D. 
to take all neceſſary Cautions to prevent the ſame for 1702. 
the future, from a numerous Train of Roman Catholic 
Princes ; all, or moſt of whom, were very near in 
Blood to a neighbouring Monarch, the moſt powerful 
Prince in Europe, whoſe Intereſt, as well as Inclina- 
tion, might engage him to ſupport their Pretenſions 
with his whole Force.” 

Txt Commons made their firſt Vote, on the 3d of 
March, in Relation to the Proteſtant (g) Succeſſion ; 
with a Clauſe, „that farther (5) Proviſions be firſt 
made, for Security of the Rights and Liberties of the 
People.“ Some of theſe Proviſions were made by the 
Commons ; after which, a Bill was brought in upon 
eleven different Reſolutions, and was paſſed into a Law, 
when the Commons began to ſubſide from an old mini- 
ſterial Reſentment. Thus a farther | Limitation of the 
Crown upon the Houſe of Hanover, was coeval with a 
farther Proviſion for the Security of the People. 

Ax Affair of greater Importance never came before 
Parliament; and yet the Bill was paſſed while Tories 
and Whigs were in the midſt of their Broils, and while 
the Tories had the Aſcendant both in the Miniſtry and 
the Parliament ; whereby it appears that the two Par- 
ties had inverted (i) Names, and the Tories were now 
become Patriots, which made them oppoſed by the 
Whigs, whoſe Leaders ſoon felt the Vengeance of the 
prevailing Party. | 

Tur Princeſs Sophia was elected a new Succeſſor, 
and it was reaſonable to make Limitations for her, as 
it had been thought ſo for the Prince and Princeſs of 
% Orange, who had an antecedent Title to the Crown: 
But this was called, by Toland, - Limitations for the 
next foreign Succeſſor, or new Saxon („I) Race.” In his 
Pamphlet, which bore that Title, he“ Suppoſes that 
the Nation might be allowed the ſame Liberty which 

| the 


| g) See Vol. III. p. 378. () See this Vol. 5. 
| 17. (i) See Vol. III. p. 48, 9 „220, 222, 254. 
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A. D:the Spamards took in beſtowing their Crown, to chuſe * 
3791. out of the Houſe of Hanover, or that of (m) Branden- 7 
Burg, which of the Sons they pleaſed.” And then re- f 
commends it to be well weighed, whether we ought Ic 
to make any of thoſe Princes Kings of England, with- 
out obliging them, at the ſame Time, to renounce their c 
ei Bominions. For, ſays he, If our Crown [ 
- "ſhould fall upon either of thoſe Families, they will fall b 
under mighty Temptations to enlarge their Domini- N 
ons beyond Sea, to make the Communication betwixt a 
their old and new Dominions more eaſy: This the Fa- | 
mily of Hanover may attempt, by falling down upon 
the Elbe and the Weſer, and ſwallow up Hamburgh,. 
Bremen, and Verden; and the Houſe of Brandenbur 
might do the like, by falling down the ſame Rivers, — 
the Rhine. If theſe Things were then thought remote 
and chimerical, Time has ſince partly juſtified Toland 
in his Opinion; for, in 1712, the electoral Troops of 
Hanover took Poſſeſſion of the Principality of Verden, 
and the Danes conquered the Duchy of Bremen, both of 
which Places then belonged to the King of Sweden, 
who was ſtript of them; and, in 1720, = Danes ſold 
Bremen to the EleQor of Hanover, who has ever ſince 
retained Poſſeſſion of it, as well. as of Verden, and 
Sweden was awed from attempting to recover them, 
when the Houſe of Brunſwick obtained Poſſeſhon of 
the Britiſb Throne. 

Tuk new Miniſters, and the new Parliament, were 
for a moderate Management of Affairs both at Home 
and Abroad. They were ready to aſſiſt the Dutch as 
Auxiliaries, but unwilling to conquer for the Emperor 
as Principals; ſeeming conſcious, that Leagues and 
Confederacies were uſeleſs to England, whoſe Fleet was 
her beſt and natural Defence. It was a Part of their 
political Creed, that the Concern which England took 
in the Affairs of her Neighbours, only ſerved for a 
Pretence to raiſe Armies to enſlave her at Home. But 
the new-faſhioned Whigs were not aſhamed now to 


make 
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make their Court, by clamouring for a War at all Ha- A. b. 
zards; though they had gone ſuch enormous Lengths 1707. 


in aggrandizing France, by the two Partition-Treaties, 
for the Preſervation of Peace. 

Taz Partition-Treaty was a League offenſive and 
defenſive with the French Monarch; though the Eng- 
//þ Miniſters, who promoted it, endeavoured to eſta- 
bliſh a large ſtanding-Army, under the Pretence, that 
Lewis the Fourteenth had only made Peace, to break 
the Confederacy, and reſtore King James Mr. Stan- 
hope has confeſſed, that a reaſonable Peacg would have 
been beſt for all the jarring Powers : But every one was 
now preparing for War, and yet every one diſowned 
its Intentions. It was demanded of France to yield no 
leſs than ten cautionary Towns, in the Spanyſh-Nether- 
lands, to be guarded by Exgliſb and Dutch Garriſons ; 
which Demands were thought very extraordinary 
the French Miniſtry ; though both the Eugliſ and Dutch 
Miniſtry inſiſted on the Violation of the Partition- 
Treaty, and particularly of the French poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of the Spaniſb- Netherlands. 

Born Houſes of Parliament expreſſed their Diſap- 
probation of the Partition -Ireaty, by which the Empe- 
ror had been ſacrificed, whoſe — 5 they were now 
again to eſpouſe, after they had ſpent ſixty Millions 
for that Purpoſe before. The Lords firſt addreſſed his 
Majeſty againſt the Treaty, which he had communi- 
cated to them; and ſaid, * to their great Sorrow, they 
found the Matter thereof to have been of very ill Con- 
ſequence to the Peace and Safety of Europe; becauſe 
the Acceſſion of Power thereby given to France, was. 
contrary to the Pretence of the Treaty itfelf, which 
was, to prevent any Umbrage that might be taken, by 
uniting too many States and Dominions under one 
Head.” They called it a fatal Treaty, which was ne- 
ver adviſed or ſhewn in Council: They defired his 
Majeſty to entruſt ſuch Affairs to his natural born Sub- 
jects: And, © as the French King's accepting the King 
of Spain's Will was a manifeſt Violation of this Treaty, 
they adviſed his Majeſty, in future Treaties * the 

rench 
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A. D. French King, to proceed with ſuch Caution, as might 
2701: carry along with it a real Security. 


Treg Commons had been told from the King, that 
he would acquaint them, from Time to Time, with 
the State and Progreſs of thoſe Negociatiors which 
they had defired ; and laid before them what Mr. 
Stanhope had tranimitted from the Hague. They were 
not to be mollified by this regal Mark of Condeſcen- 
ſion, and exceeded the Example ſet them by the Lords 
about the Partition Matter, which Mr. How called a 
felonious Treaty: And the Houle, in their Addreſs, 
would not forget to mention, “that it was paſſed un- 
der the great Seal of England, during the Sitting of 
Parliament, and without Advice of the ſame.” Nor 
would they ſpare telling his Majeſty, “ That to this 
Treaty might juſtly be aſcribed the Dangers which 
threatened both England, and the Peace of Europe. 
Thus both Houſes of Parliament condemned this 
Treaty, which the People decried, and all the Miniſtry 
diſowned, except thoſe who had been immediately em- 
ployed. 

THe French King only offered to renew and confirm 
the Treaty of“ Ryvick: And King William was re- 
ſolved to ſupport the Dutch according to the Treaty of 
1677: But King Villiam, as well as the Dutch, ac- 
knowledged the new King of Spain; and the States 
recalled their Garriſons from the Stan; Towns, 
Count Tallard quitted the Eng/i Court for good, in 
the Beginning of April; at which Time, the Houle of 
Commons impeached Villiam Earl of Portland, © of 
high Crimes and Miſdemeanors,” by negociating and 
concluding the Treaty of Partition. 

FOHN Lord Somers, deſired to be heard beſore the 
Houſe of Commons; which was granted; he was alſo 
impeached with Edward Earl of Orford, and Charles 
Lord Halifax, for adviſing the Partition-Treaty of 
1698: And the Commons addreſſed the King, that 
they might all be removed from his Preſence and 

Council 
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Council for ever. This was acting as the (e) Whigs A. D. 
had done in the Reign of Charles the Second, which 1727 


was a Precedent the Tories had then condemned : 
However, the Lords preſented a Counter-Addreſs, 
„ deſiring he would not paſs any Cenſure upon the 
impeached Lords, until they were tried, and Judg- 
ment given according to the Uſage of Parliament.” 

THe King was now involved in Difficulties, and 
made ſome ſhort Adjournment, to gain Time for the 
Application of Palliatives, and returned an ambiguous 
Anſwer to the Commons. The Nation was thrown 
into a high Ferment by theſe Proceedings, and Com- 
buſtibles were ſcattered to keep up the Flame, which 
ſpread to the very Doors of the Houſe of Commons, 
where ſome Gentlemen of Kent attended, on the Sth of 
May, to preſent a Petition from the Juſtices of Peace, 
Grand-Jury, and other Freeholders, aſſembled at the 
general Quarter-Seſſions of that County. Theſe fa- 
mous Kentiſb Petitioners defired the Houſe, “ to an- 
ſwer the great Truſt repoſed in them by their Country, 
becauſe no Nation could be great or happy without 
Union : they implored the Houſe to have Regard to 
the Voice 7 the People, that their loyal Addreſſes might 
be turned into Bills of Supply, and that his Majeſty 
might be enabled powerfully to aſſiſt his Allies before 
it was too late.“ | 

Wren Parliaments were under the Direction of the 
Whigs, they had rigidly p committed whoever pre- 
ſumed to arraign their Proceedings ; and the Tories 
now acted with equal Severity, It was reſolved, 
« 'That the Petition was inſolent, ſcandalous, and ſe- 
ditious, tending to deſtroy the Conſlitution of Parlia- 
ments, and to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed Government of 
theſe Realms.” Ard it was then ordered, „That all 


| thoſe Gentlemen ſhould be taken into Cuſtody, as 


| guilty of promoting the ſaid Petition.” Theſe were 
Mr. Colepeper, and four others, who were committed 


fo) See Vol. III. p. 186, 198, 206, 213, 221, 232. 
(p, See Vol. III. 2. 227. | 4; 48 
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A.D.to the Gatehox/e ; and though the Petitioners ſaid, his 
— Majeſty's Reign was propitions and unblemiſted, both 
Whigs and Tories, Lords and Commons, charged 
him in their Addreſſes, with having been directed by 
fatal Councils : But theſe Kentiſb Gentlemen were ſoon 
3 and ſplendidly entertained by the Citizens of 

7 . 


ANoTreRr Dart was ſhot at the Houſe of Com- 
mons, which was fuppoſed to come from the ſame 
Quiver. This was a Packet compoſed. of a Letter to 
the Speaker, and a Memorial to the Houſe, which was 
pu into the Hands of the Speaker, and was common- 
y known by the Name of the Legion Letter and Memo- 
rial. The latter was a bold Invective againſt the Pro- 
ceedings of the Houſe, and full of Preſcriptions to 
acquaint them of their Duty, which the Letter ſaid, 
was required by the People of England, who had 
both a Right to require, and a Power to compel.” 
The Memorial was ſigned LEOION; And we are many: 
It aſſerted, that the People, who choſe the Com- 
mons, were their Maſters, whoſe Petitions were haugh- 
tily received, and the Authors committed to illegal 
Cuſtody : That they were not above the People's Re- 
ſentments, who preſented them with a ſhort Abridg- 
ment of their Grievances, and a Claim of Rights.” 
It complained, * That the Deficiency of the Funds 
was a horrible Cheat on the Subje& who lent the Mo- 
ney: That impriſoning Men who were not their Mem- 
bers was illegal, and bidding Defiance to the Habeas 
(g) Corpas Aft: That deſerting the Dutch, was unjuſt to 
Freaties: That addrefling the King to diſplace his 
Friends, before any Article proved, was inverting the 
Law: And that delaying Proceedings upon capital Im- 
peachments, was a Reproach of Parliaments. But, 
that Poſterity might know they would not inſenſibly 
fall under the Tyranny of a prevailing Party, they de- 
elared, that, if the Commons betrayed the Truſt re- 
poſed in them, the People might call them to —_— 

and 
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and proceed againſt them as Traitors,” They alſo A. D. 
claimed and demanded, ** that all the public Debts 1701. 


be forthwith paid ; and all Perſons illegally impri- 
ſoned be immediately diſcharged, or admitted to Bail : 
That the Succeſſion of the Emperor to the Crown of 
Spain may be ſupported : That the French King be ob- 
liged to quit Flanders, or that his Majeſty be addreſſed 
to declare War againſt him : That ſuitable Supplies 
be granted to his Majeſty : That the Thanks of the 
Houſe be given to thoſe Gentlemen who preſented the 
Kentiſo Petition: And ſaid, that Engliſbmen were no more 
to be Slaves to Parhaments than to Kings.” 

IT was evident from what Quarter this Storm aroſe ; 
and Daniel de Foe, once a Hoſier of London, and fince a 
Party Writer, was reputed the Author of this inſo- 
lent Menace to the Houie of Commons, on whoſe 
Door ſomebody was ſo audacious as to fix a Bill im- 
porting, © That this Nation is to be Sold, enquire 
within.” A Noiſe without Doors, is more diſcou- 
raging than Oppoſition within; and though the Com- 
mons at firſt appointed a Committee to addreſs his 
Majeſty againit Tumults and Sedition, they ſoon mo- 
derated their Rage, and at laſt let their whole Reſent- 
ment ſubſide; for it was dangerous to oppoſe the Peo- 
ple when ſupported by the Court, in the popular Out- 
cry of a War againſt France, which occaſioned ſeveral 
Members to abſent ) themſelves from the Houſe. 

Tu Houſe of Peers ſeemed to think, that their Mem- 
bers had been impeached by the Commons, without a 
ſerious Intention to proſecute the Charge : But the 
Commons, on the gth of May, ſent up ten Articles 
againſt the Earl of Orford, in Maintenance of their 
Impeachment ; and on the 19th, fourteen againſt Lord 
Somers. 'The Earl of Orford was charged with pro- 
curing Grants from his Majeſty ; —_ 
Money to his private Uſe ; unneceſſarily expoſing the 
Navy; and adviſing the firſt Partition-Treaty, The 
Charge againſt Lord Somers was, for adviſing the Trea- 


ty ; 
(0 See this Vol. p. 30. 
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A D. ty; affixing the Great-Seal to both Partition-Treaties, 
1701. Without lawful Warrant, or Enrollment, of the Com- 
. —— miſſions and Ratifications; paſſing exorbitant Grants 
under the Great-Seal ; procuring * for himſelf; 
— a Commiſſion to Kidd, who was convicted of 

Iracy ; and delaying Proceedings in Cauſes. 

Taz Commons deferred the Trials of theſe Noble- 
men for a confiderable Time, which occaſioned great 
Diſputes, and ſeveral Conferences between both Houſes 
till the 12th of June, when his Majeſty came to the 

* Houſe of Peers, and gave the Royal Aſſent to Au Act 
for the farther Limitation of the Crown, and beiter ſe- 
curing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject: An Act 
for preventing the Inconveniences that may happen 
by Privilege of Parliament: And ſeveral other Acts: 

After which he made a Speech, wherein “ he return- 
ed his hearty Thanks for the Care they had taken to 
eſtabliſh the Succeſion of the Crown in the Proteſtant 
Line, and for their repeated Aſſurances of ſupporting 
= him in his Alliances : He told them it was neceſſa 
[| to have a ſpeedy Receſs, and that the Poſture of At- 
fairs abroad abſolutely required his Preſence, for the 
Encouragement of his Allies, and perfecting of ſuch 
Alliances as might be moſt effectual for the common 
Intereſt. 
| Ir is thus farther evident, that this great Point of 
the farther Limitation of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, was 
carried under a Tory-Adminiſtration, and by a Tory- 
Houſe of Commons. By this Act, „the Princeſs So- 
pbia, Electoreſs and Dutcheſs Dowager of Hanover, 
was declared the next in Succeſſion in the Proteſtant Line 
to the Crown of England, after King William, and the 
| Princeſs Anne of Denmark, and their reſpective Iſſue: 
| And that the farther Limitation of the Crown ſhould 
continue to the ſaid Princeſs Sophia, and the Heirs of 
her Body, being Proteſtants.” The AR alſo declared, 
That no Foreigner ſhould be of the Privy-Council, or 
a Member of either Houſe of Parliament ; or enjoy 
any Office of Truſt either Civil or Military; or receive 
any Grant of Lands from the Crown : That no _ 
on 
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ſon who had an Office, or Place of Profit, under &. D. 
the King; or received a Penſion from the Crown, 170. 


ſhould be capable of ſerving as a Member of the 
Houſe of Commons : That all Things relating to the 
well governing of the Kingdom, which were properly 
cognizable in the Privy-Council, ſhould be tranſacted 
there ; and all Reſolutions taken thereupon ſhould be 
ſigned by ſuch of the Privy -Council as ſhould adviſe 
and conſent to the ſame: That the Nation ſhould not 
be obliged to engage in any War, for the Defence 
of any Dominions not belonging to the Crown of 
England, without the Conjent of Parliament: That who- 
ever ſhould come to the Poſſeſſion of the Crown, ſhould 
join in Communion with the Church of England, as 
by Law eſtabliſhed. That ſuch Predeceſſor ſhould not 
be reconciled to the Church of Rome, or marry a Papiſt; 
and ſhould not go out of the Kingdom, without the 
Conſent of Parliament : That no Pardon ſhould be 
pleadable to any Impeachment in Parliament : That 
the Judges Commiſſions be made quam diu ſe bene 
geſſjerint, and their Salaries eſtabliſhed : But upon the 
Addreſs of either Houſe of Parliament it may be law- 
ful to remove them.” | 

Tuls was another noble Pillar reared up for the 
Support of the Proteſtant Religion, and the Eng 
Conſtitution ; which was a mortifying ftroke to the 
Papiſts and the Court of France, 

IT is true, almoſt every Article implied a Reflecti- 
on on King William, and his Adminiftration ; eſpecially 
as to his employing of Strangers, and going out of 
the Kingdom. A ftrong Party had been formed in 
Favour of the pretended Prince of Wales, though he 
had been bred up a Papiſt. But the Earl of Maccles- 
field was appointed to carry this Act of Parliament, 
and the Order of the Garter, to the Elector of Hanover ; 
as alſo to congratulate the Brunſwick Princeſs on the 
Election of their Family to the Throne of England. 

Tu Dutcheſs of Sawoy proteſted againſt this Settle- 
ment of the Crown, “ as ſhe was Princeſs of the Blood 
of England by the Princeſs Henrietta her Mother, "” 

cels- 
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A. D. ceſs-Royal of Great Britain; whereby ſhe was the near. 
12701. eſt Heir, after the King and the Princeſs of Denmar+, 


according to the Laws and Cuſtoms of Ergland, which 
have always preferred the neareſt Branch to the more 
remote. But hereditary (, Right was long exploded, 
and Papiſts (?) were twelve Years before excluded; fo 
that theſe Proteſtations could not hurt the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, Beſides, this Sawoy Proteſtation ſeemed 
an Affront to King James, his Queen, and the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales ; becauſe the Dutcheſs took no 
Notice of them, and ſubſtituted herſelf immediately 
after the Princeſs of Dermark. 

Tus Commons, on the 14th of Jure, preſented fix 
Articles of Impeachment againſt Lord Hallifax, where- 
by he was charged with “ adviſing the paſſing of 
Grants out of the forfeited Eſtates in Ireland, in Truſt 
for himſelf, and for other Perſons ; procuring a Grant 
prejudicial to the King's Foreſts; obtaining the Office 
of Auditor in Truſt for himſelf; and adviſing the 
Partition-Treaty.” The Houſe of Peers ſettled the 
Rules for Trial of the Impeached Lords; whereby no 
Lord of Parliament impeached for high Crimes and 
Miſdeameanours, was upon his Trial to be without 
the Bar, and none were to be covered at the Trial 
but the Peers. The Commons wanted a Committee 
of both Houſes to conſider of the Method of pro- 
ceeding ; and inſiſted that the Impeached Lords ſhould 
not fit as Judges on the Trial of each other for the 
ſame Crimes, They alſo complained that Lord Ha- 
wver/bam had uttered moſt ſcandalous Reproaches a- 
gainſt the Honour and Juſtice of the Houie of Com- 
mons, at a free Conference ; for which Indignity they 
demanded Reparation. 

Tassz Diſputes procraſtinated the Trials till the 
17th of June, which was the Day appointed by the 


| Peers for the Trial of Lord Somers in Weſtminſter-hall, 


where the Commons refuſed to appear, and his Lord- 


ſhip was honourably acquitted of their Impeachment. 
The 


(s) See p. 9. (i) See Vol. III. p. 380. 
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The Commons proteſted againſt this Trial, which they 4. D. 
called a pretended one, to protect his Lordſhip from r70:. 


Jultice, by Colour of an z Acquital; and they 
conſidered itas an Attempt to overturn the Right of Im- 
peachments lodged in the Commons by the ancient 
Conſtitution of the Kingdom. The Lords refolved, 
„that theſe were unjuſt Reflections on the Honour 
and Juſtice of their Houſe, which tended to the 
Deſtruction of their Judicature, and Subverſion of the 
Conſtitution.“ 2 

THe Earl of Oxford, on the 23d, was unanimouſly 
acquited, as Lord Somers had been. The Impeach- 
ment and Articles againſt Lord Halifax were diſmiſſed 
for want of Proſecution : And as no Articles were ex- 
hibited againſt the Earl of Portland, his Impeachment 
was diſmifſed. Their Lordſhips alſo diſmiſſed an old 
Impeachment againſt the Duke of Leeds in 1695. All 
which Proceedings had ſo much divided both Houſes, 
that the Correſpondence was almoſt broken off or in- 
terrupted by continual Diſagreements, in which his 
Majeſty never interfered, and was reſolved to end ſuch 
Diſputes by ending the Seſſion. 

Loxp Hawerſham had delivered in an Anſwer to 
the Charge laid againſt him by the Commons, where- 
in he ſaid, © hat the Earl of Portland was impeached 
for concluding, and Lord Somers for ratifying, the Par- 
tition-Treaty of 1699 ; yet the Earl of Jerſey, who 
ſigned that Treaty, as a Plenipotentiary with Lord 
Portland, ſtood unimpeached, and continued at the 
Head of Affairs, without Complaint. That the Earl 
of Orford, and the Lords Somers and Halifax, were 
impeached for adviſing the Treaty of Partition of 
1698 : And yet Mr. Secretary Vernon, who acted in 
the promoting that Treaty, ſtood unimpeached ? and 
Sir Joſeph Williamſon, who tranſacted and ſigned that 
Treaty, as a Plenipotentiary, ſtood 3 ed. That 
Lord Halifax was impeached for aſſenting to the 
Grants of Lands in Jreland: And yet Sir Edward 
Seymour, Sir Stephen Fox, and Mr. Pelham, who were 
alio Lords of the Treaſury, and aſſented to thoſe 

Vol, IV L Grants, | 


A. D. Grants ſtood unimpeached. Therefore the doing of the 
1701 ſame Thing, by two Perſons in equal Circumſtances, could: 
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not be a Crime in one, and not in another.” The Peers 
diſmiſſed the Charge againſt Lord Hawer/eam ; and 
this ended the Controverſy, which had delayed the 
Supplies. | 

Tux Commons granted 2,655,342 J. of which, 
1, 400, oo0 J. was to be raiſed by a Land-Tax at 3 
Shillings in the Pound, and the Remainder by ſeveral 
Duties, with the Surpluſſes of former Grants. Among 
the Appropriations were 900,000 /. for zo, ooo Sea- 
men; $300,000 J. for Guards and Garriſons; and 
181,000 J. for 12 Dutch Battalions for the States: The 
whole for the Navy was 1,380,000/. and for the 
Army 587,033 /. 

THis Houſe of Commons took ſuch Precautions in 
every Grant, and made ſuch Enquiries into every Pro- 
vince of public Buſineſs, as became the grand Inqueſt 
of the Nation. They were too partial in their Im- 

achments againſt the old' Miniſtry : But they have 

n unreaſonably abuſed for oppoſing a new War on 
the Continent, wherein the Nation was to be engaged 
as a Principal. They made ſome Progreſs in a Bill 
to prevent the "Tranſlating of Biſhops from one See to 
another: But his Majeſty, on the 24th of June, came 
to the Houſe of Peers, and demanded their Atten- 
dance, where the Speaker on preſenting him the Mo- 
ney-Bills, told him, that the Commons had com- 
plied with all his Majeſty had defired at their Meet- 
ing; and had given him thoſe Supplies, which were 
more than ever were given in a Time of Peace, to enable 
him to procure either a laſting Peace, or preſerve the 

Liberties of Europe by a neceſſary War.” 
His Majeſty then gave the Royal Aſſent to ſeveral 
Bills, and put an End to the Seſſion, by declaring, in 
his Speech from the Throne, at he muſt return 
them his hearty Thanks for the great Zeal they had 
expreſſed for the Public Service, and their ready Com- 
pliance with thoſe Things which he had recommended 
to them: That he particularly thanked the 3 
| or 
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for the Diſpatch of the necefiary Supplics ; And that 
it ſhould be his Carc to put the Nation to no unne- 
ceſſary Expence.” The Lord Keeper then prorogued 
the Parliament to the 7th of Jugu/? : But it never met 
again; for it was ſoon afterwards diffolved, and the 
new Parliament was to meet on the zoth of December. 

Tu King appointed the Lords of the Regency, 
three of whom were Whigs, three were Tories, and 
one was a Trimmer; after which he tet out for Hol- 
land, on the zoth of June, where the 10,000 Men 
from England and Ireland arrived about the ſame Time, 
under the Command of the Earl of Mar/v2r:ugh. 

A ConvocarTlon:. of the Clergy had been ſummon- 
ed, by the King's Writ to each Biſhop, with the firſt 
Parliament of this Reign in 1689: But the Court had 
laid their Meeting afide, which the Members of that 
Body reſented, and maintained, that, according to 
the Conſtitution of the Realm, a Convocation ought 
to fit as long as the Parliament. An Eng/zh Convo- 


cation, or Synod, as it now ſtands for the Province of 


Canterbury, conſiſts of the Archbiſhop as Preſident, 21 
Biſhops, 22 Deans, 53 Archdeacons, 24 Proctors of 
Chapters, 44 Proctors of the Dioceſan Clergy, and 
one Præcenter. The Convocat.on, like the Parlia- 
ment, 1s formed of the Upper Houſe, where there are 
22 Members; and of the Lower Houſe, where there 
are 144; being in all 166 Members : But the Num- 
ber was much greater before the Diſſolution of Mo- 


A. D. 


1701. 
— 


naſtries; and there were many more in the Upper- 


Houle, than in that of the inferior Clergy. In the 
Saxon Reigns, the inferior Clergy were admited as 
Members of the I itena-Gemot : But were excluded 
from tne Norman Parliaments, and met in a ſeparate 
Body, as a Synod for Eccleſiaſtical Matters, by Virtue 
of the Archbiſhop's Mandate, though the Præmunien- 
tes is {aid to have been continued in the Royal Writs, 
that the Kings might aſſert their Right of calling the 
Clergy to Parliament, if they pleaſed. In 1547, an 
Attempt was made in Convocation to have the Lower- 
Houle united to the Houſe of Commons; and Biſhop 
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A D. Ravis attempted it in the Reign of Queen Elzaleth ; 
3701, though the Clergy formerly oppoſed their being call- 
ae d to Parliament by the King, as an Invaſion and In- 
road upon their Liberties, by which they were to 
grant the King what Subſidies they thought proper 
among themſelves, and they generally granted a ſpi- 
ritual Tenth, for a temporal Fifteenth, Lord Coke 
values a Subſidy at 70, ooo J. and tenths and fifteenths 
at 20, ooo Il. and ſays they were four Shillings in the 
Pound upon Land, and 25s. 8 4. upon perſonal Eſtates. 
The uſual Buſineſs of a Convocation was for granting 
Subſidies, which they ſometimes denied. In Trials 
of Hereſy, the inferior Clergy were Judges together 
with the Biſhops ; and as the Upper-Houſe had their 
Prefident, the Lower-Houſe came to have their Pro- 
lucutor in 1415 : Beſides, che King ſometimes ſate 
with them, and ratiſied their Refolutions. Their Re- 
giſters periſned in the Fire of London in 1666; and 
warm Diſputes now aroſe about the Powers and Pri- 
vileges of an Exgliſb Sy nod or Convocation, which 
broke the Correſpondence between both Houſes, as 
the Preſident had prorogued the Convocation, which 
the Lower -Houſe ſaid could not extend to them, as 
they were uſed to be prorogued by their Prolocutor. 
This Affair became very popular: But, as no Hiſto- 
Tian has ſhewn. the Nature of this Convocation, it 
has been compendiouſly repreſented here from authen- 

tie Records. | 
Ain Arrex two hundred Years ſpent in Wars, and 
abroad fruitleſs Negociations; for only a Part of the Spari/h 
Frontiers, the Houle of Bourbon, by a Daſh of the 
Pen, at laſt got the whole Spar; Monarchy, without 
Treaties, without Cabals, and even without the leaſt 
Hope of ſuch a Succeſſion. Thus M. Voltaire ſtates 
this grand Event; who ſays, © we N N ourſelves 
obliged to bring to Light a Fact hitherto darkened and 
miſrepreſented by ſo many Miniſters and Hiſtorians, 
blinded by Prejudices, and outward Appearances, 
v hich generally lead into Error,” Leauis the Four- 
teenth appeared to be the happieſt and moſt power- 
ful Monarch upon Earth; being now in his _ 
ear, 


— 
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Year, and ſurrounded with a numerous Offspring, one A. D. 
of which had taken upon him the Sovereignty ot Spain, 1201. 


America, half of Italy, and the Netherlands. 

Al Europe was at firſt ſtruck with Amazement ; 
and the Emperor was unable to reſiſt. King Villiam 
was ſinking to the Grave, and was no more conſidered 
as a dangerous Enemy; ſo that both he and the States 
General, wrote to Philip the Fifth as lawful King of 
Spain, till they had a ſufficient Strength to declare 
themſelves openly. However, King William, who was 
an Enemy to the Grandeur of Leuis the Fourteenth, 
promiſed the Emperor to arm England and Holland in 
his Cauſe : He alſo gained Dermar4t to his Intereſt, and 
was ſure of the Houfe of Hanover. 

Tre French Monarch increaſed his Infolence, with 
his Power, and had too much Haughtineſs in his Proſ- 
perity- He had ſecured the Elector of Bavaria, and 

is Brother the EleQor of Cologne, to his Intereſt : But 
that Connexion has always been fatal to the Bavarian 
Family. The Duke of Savey had one Daughter who 
was Dutcheſs of Burgundy; and another was contract- 
ed to the Duke of Anjou now King of Spain, who was 
in the Eighteenth Year of his Age: So that Vir 
Amadeus was entirely devoted to Lewwrs the Fourteenth, 
who promiſed him the Command of the French Armies 
in /taly, The Duke of Mantua, who had been fold 
by his Miniſtry to the French, now fold himſelf, and 
received a French Garriſon into his Dutchy. The Mi- 
laneſe acknowledged the Grandſon of Lewis: And even 
Portugal, the natural Enemy of Spain, at firſt joined 
with the new King, who was proclaimed at Madrid. 
In ſhort, ſays Voltaire, from Liſbon to Antaverp, and 
from the Danube to Naples, all was in the Intereſt of 
the Beurbon Family.” And another Writer ſays, the 
French commanded from Bayonne to the Dardanels ; 
without confidering, what he had ſaid before, that the 
Engliſh and Dutch combined Fleet awed the whole 
Coalts of France and Spain. 

THe Emperor was impatient to drive the French 
and Spaniards out of Jtaly, which he had already at- 

LY tempted: 


1701 
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A. D.tempted : But King Milliam was only for the Recovery 


of Flanders, to ſerve as a Barrier for the States; and to 
ſecure the Dutchy of Milan. The Spaniards could not 
ſupport their Choice without impoveriſhing France : 
They adopted the Faſhions of Paris at Madrid: 
But the French People murmured at ſupporting a People 
who would do nothing for them ſelves. 

A new grand Alliance was negociated between the 
Emperor of Ge; many, the King of Great-Britain, and 
the S:ates-General of the United Provinces ; which, 
after ſome Difficulties, was concluded on the 7th of 


September, whereby it was agreed, “ That there ſhould 


be a perpetual and inviolable Friendſhip between the 
Allies; who thought nothing more effectual for eſta- 
bliſhing the general Peace, than the procuring Satis- 
faction to the Emperor in the Hari Succeſſion, and 
ſufñcient Security for the Dominions and Commerce of 
the Allies: That they ſhould employ two Months, after 
the Ratifications, to obtain this Satisfaction and Secu- 
rity by amicable Means: But, if that could not be 
done, they were to aſſiſt each other with all their For- 
ces, according to the Specification to be agreed on, 
in a particular Convention : That they ſhould endea- 
vour to conquer the Spani/h-Netherlands, for a Barrier 
between Holland and France; as allo Milan for the Se- 
curity of the Emperor; with Naples and Sicily, which 
might be advantageous to the Englißß and Dutch Navi- 

ation : That the King and the States might ſeize and 
— what they could in the Spaniſb- Indies: That the 
Confederates ſhould faithfully communicate their De- 
ſigns to one another in a War; and no Party ſhould 
treat of Peace without the Conſent of the other: That 
they ſhould prevent the Union of France and Spain un- 
der the ſame Government, or the French poſſeſſing the 
Spaniſh-Indies : That all Kings, Princes, and States, 
might enter into this Alliance, which was to be ratified 
within fix Weeks.“ 

Tunis Treaty broke that of Ryſwick made in 1697; 
and was the Foundation of another War, which was 
ended by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. The _— 

| 0 
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of the Scotch Settlement at Darien, was now to be A. D. 
reatly regreted; as King Wilkam himſelf wanted a 1707: 
Panticpartin of the Sganiſb Weſt-Tndies ; for if Spain had 
received a ſtrong Blow in America, it would have given 
France an electrical Shock in Europe. 
Tu French Monarch was well apprized of all the 
Meaſures of the grand Alliance, and prohibited the 
uſual Commerce with England, as alſo the Wearing of 
all Engliſb Manufactures; which was a Strain of Policy 
never returned by England, The unfortunate King 
Fames was now approaching towards an End of all his 
Afflictions: But, while he lay languiſhing under a 
| lethargic Diſorder, Lewis ſhewed himfelf, in this In- 
9 ſtance, worthy of the Title of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
1 jeſty; for he paid the abdicated Monarch all the Duties 
1 of a Chriſtian, Relation, Friend, and Protector. Læauis 
, told James, that when he died, he would own his Son 
as King of England; and he performed his Promiſe, 
The unhappy King James (u died on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, at St. Germains, in the 68th Year of his Age; 
having, almoſt with his laſt Breath, adviſed his Son to 
perſevere in the Romih Faith, as a Point of more Con- 
ſequence than the Acquiſition of a Crown. 

He was buried, (a by his own Deſire, with as lit- 
tle Solemnity, as he had buried his æ) Brother; and 
ordered this Inſcription on his Tomb, “ J. XK. of Eng- 
land. He was ruined by his (y) Prieſts : But, as he was 
dying, ſaid nothing about the Legitimacy of his Son; 
though he is ſaid heartily to have forgiven both the 
Prince of Orange and the Emperor, He made a Will, 
whereby the Queen was made Regent; and the French 
King was defired to take Care of the Edncation of his 
Son, who was directed to take no Revenge againſt his 
Father's Enemies, nor his own. 

THe young Prince James Francis Efward, com- 
monly known by the Name of the Pretender, was then 
in the 13th Year of his Age, and Lewis the Fourteenth 

L4 immediately 


(4) See Vol. III. p. 333. (aw) See Vol. III. 7. 
334. (x) Ibid. p. 243. () Bid p. 335. 
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A. D. immediately acknowledged him as lawful King of 
, 3701. England, Scotland, and Ireland, by the Title of James 


the Third; which kindled' the Sparks of War, and 
ſpread the Flame into a Conflagration. 

THE French Monarch iſperſed a Memorial in all the 
Courts of Emrope, to juſtify his acknowledging the 
pretended King James the Third; which he inſiſ- 
ted was not contrary to any Engagement in the 
Treaty of Ry/awick : But that he would afford him no 
other Aſſiſtance than what he gave his Father, which 
was merely for his Subſiſtance, and the Alleviation of 
his Misfortunes. The French made a Diſtinction be- 
tween a King Regent, and a King Titular ; by ſaying, 
that this was a Conceſſion of Honour to the Son of a 
King, who could not loſe the Title, though he might 
the Pofleſſion. | 

Tuk new King of Spain, the Pope, and the Duke 
of Savoy, alſo owned the Pretender (z) as King of 
England: But that Acknowlegment was refuſed by the 
Kings of Denmark and Portugal. The Earl of Man- 
cheſter, told Secretary Vernon, He believed this was 
the firſt Precedent of a King, who had owned ano- 
ther King; and, whilſt his Ambaſſador was at Court, 
he owned another again with the ſame: Titles: They 
ſay, there is nothing in this contrary to the Treaty of 
Ryfavick ; which they explain by their not intending to 
aſſiſt him in recovering his Crown, at leaft an, the 

Life of his Majeſty: I thought Treaties between Prin- 
ces extended to them and their Succeſſors; but that I 
ſuppoſe they will pretend to obſerve, ſince they have 
named a SUCCESSOR. The Foreign Miniſters are ex- 
tremely ſurprized, and ſay they could not have believed 
what they now ſee. The owning the P. Prince is 
againſt the fourth Article of the Treaty of Ryfrick, if 
Words can mean any 'Thing : And the Prohibition of 
our Commerce is againſt the fifth Article of the ſame 
Treaty: But theſe are ſmall Matters to what you would 
have ſeen had it been in their Power.“ ; 

N 


(Z) Cze Vol. III. p. 344. 
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In Conſequence. of this Proceeding, the Earl of. D. 
Manchefter was recalled from his Ambaſſy in France: 
And Monſieur Pouſſin, Secretary to Count Tallard, was ' 
ordered to leave Exgland by the Lords Juſtices. The 
Englih Nation was alarmed at this Conduct of the 
French Court; and Addreſſes came from all Parts to the 
Lords Juſtices, expreſſing the higheſt Reſentment at 
this © great Indignity and Affront offered to his Majeſty, 
contrary to his moſt juſt and lawful Title, and to the 
ſeveral Acts of Parliament for ſettling the Sueceſſion to 
the Crown in the Proteſtant Line.” They promiſed 
to aſſiſt his Majeſty in r ng his Alliances ; who 
having compleated that Buſineſs, and ſettled an Eſti- 
mate with the States, for the enſuing Year in Caſe of 
a War, returned to England on the 4th of Novem- 
ber. 2. 

Taz King once more placed his Confidence in the 1Fi-s 
Whigs, and at their Inſtigation diſſolyed the Parlia 1g 
ment on the 11th, becauſe the Commons declared they*'*-+ 
would inſiſt on their Impeachments ; and a new Parlia- ' 
ment was ſummoned to meet at Veſiminſter on the zoth 
of December. The Elections were carried on with 
great Animoſity, and Party Diſputes were propagated 
with great Aſperity. The Elections of Members be- 
camea Kind of Trade, which brought Votes, Boroughs, 
and Corporations to Market, where Factors ſold them 
to the higheſt Bidder, and ſapped the very Root of 
the Conſtitution. The Sixth Parliament aſſembled, 
and the Majority was now for the Court: But Mr. 
Harley was again choſen Speaker, and approved by 
the King, who opened the Seſſion on the 31ſt with an 
elegant Speech, which. ſeemed his laſt Legacy to his 
own and all Proteſtant People. He ſaid. That the 
owning and ſetting up the pretended Prince of Wales 
for _ of England would make it neceſſary for them 
to conſider what farther effectual Means might be uſed 
for ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſſion, and extinguiſh- 
ing the Hopes of all Pretenders. That, to obviate the 
general Calamity, with which the Reſt of Chriſtendom 
was threatened by the exorbitant Power of France, he 
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A. D. had concluded ſeveral Alliances. That the Eyes of all 
1791. Europe were upon this Parliament; and that it would 


be neceſſary to have a great Strength at Sea, as alſo a 
ſuficient Force at Land. That he preſſed them to take 
Care of the public Credit, which could not be pre- 
ſerved, but by keeping ſacred that Maxim, hat they 
feculd never be Loſers, who truſted to a parliamentary Se- 
curity. That he was willing the public Accounts might 
be put in any farther Way of Examination, that it 
m_- _ whether there were any Miſapplications 
and Miſmanagements, or whether the Debt that re- 
mained upon them, had really ariſen from the Short- 
neſs of the Supplies, or the Deficiency of the Funds. 
That he had ſhewn, and would always ſhew, how de- 
ſirous he was to be the common Father F all his Pecp/: : 
And defired that no Diſtinctions might be heard of 
among them, but of thoſe who were for the Proteſtant 
Religion and the preſent Eſtabliſhment, and of thoſe 
who meant a Popiſh Prince and a French Government.“ 


A. D. Tu Lords were ſo unuſually forward in acknow- 
: ledging this Speech, that, on the firſt Day of the new 


Year, they preſented their Addreſs; and were followed 
by the Commons on the 5th, in which they promiſed 
to ſupport the Proteſtant Succeſſion. They concurred 
with his Majeſty in preſerving the Balance of Power 
againſt France : But both Houſes reminded him of their 
own Services; and the Commons intimated that the 
Tories had {till the Majority. They thought nothing 
could be ſafe or ſecure till the Houſe of Auſtria was re. 
ſtored to its Rights, and the Invader of the Spanih 
Monarchy brought to Reaſon. 

Tae late Diſſolution of the Parliament, occaſioned 
an Alteration in the Miniſtry. The Earl of Manche/- 
ler was made Secretary of State in the Room of Sir 
Charles Hedges; and the Earl of Carliſie was put at the 
Head of the Treaſury, in the Room of Lord Godbl- 


pbin: The Duke of Somerſet was made Lord Preſident ; 


and the Earl of Pembroke was appointed Lord High Ad- 
miral. 


SECRETARY Vernon laid the Treaties of the grand 
Alliance 
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Alliance before the Houſe of Commons; which con- A. D. 
ſiſted of one between the King of Denmark and the 202. 


States General ; a ſecond between the Emperor, his 
Majeſty, and the States General ; a third between his 
Majeſty, the King of Sweden, and the States General ; 
and a fourth between the King of Sweden, and the 
States General. All which were ſo well approved, 
that the Houſe, on the 7th of January, reſolved that a 
Supply ſhould be granted to his Majeſty ; that a Bill 
ſhould be brought in for the farther Security of the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion ; and that his Majeſty ſhould be 
addreſſed, to take Care that it, be an Article in the 
ſeveral Treaties of Alliance, that no Peace ſhould be 
made with France, until he and the Nation had Repa- 
ration for the great Indignity offered by the French 
King, in owning and declaring the pretended Prince of 
Wats, King of England. 

THz Commons voted 40,000 Men for the Land Ser- 
vice; of which 18,328 were to be natural born Sub- 
jects, and the others were to be Mercenaries. They 
alſo voted 40,000 Men for the Sea Service ; and pro- 
ceeded to the Buſineſs of Ways and Means. They 
found the Navy-Debt amounted to 1,264,722 J. and 
the Deficiency of the Funds to 2,579,295 J. They made 
an Enquiry into the Receipts of the public Offices ; 
which was a laudable Undertaking : And they made a 
farther Enquiry, into the Lib Forfeitures, which they 
wanted to be applied towards cancelling the public 
Debt; when they found that the Reſumption Ad was 
er wb very oppreſſive among the Proteſtants in Tre- 

nd. 


Trey declared Fuller to be an incorrigible Rogue for 
libelling the laſt Houſe of Commons, by aſſerting that 
they were bribed with French Money : And they alſo 
committed Mr. Colepepper to Newgate for the ſame 
Crime, by preſenting the Kentiſb Petition, which they 
voted ſcandalous, inſolent, and ſeditious. They re- 
ſolved, that to aſſert the Houſe of Commons was not 
the only Repreſentative of the Commons of England 


tended to the Subverſion of their Privileges, and the 
L 6 fundamental 
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A. D. fundamental Conſtitution of the Kingdom: And tha? 
7702. to aſſert the Houſe of Commons had no Power of 


Commitment but of their own Members, tended to the 
Subverſion of the Conſtitution of the Houſe of Com- 
-MONs. © | : |; . 

Tue Commons alſo began a Bill, „for the At- 
tainder of the pretended Prince of Wales of High Trea- 
ſon.” The Lords prepared an Abjuration Bill, which 
greatly pleaſed the King, who found himſelf daily de- 
clining, and was willing to provide ſuch collateral Se- 
curities as might beſt perpetuate the Proteſtant Succeſ- 
ſion. His Majeſty had once more attached England to 
the Continent by the double Tye of a ne Confederacy, 
and à neu gettlement of the Throne. Both Parties were 
for embarking into the War, which he had projected: 
For the Whigs, with the Moneyed Inter, were for 


obliging him at any Expence; and the Tories with the 


Landed Intereſt, were ſatisfied that the Conduct of a 

new War was to be left to the Earl of Marlborough. 
"A $MALL Accident determined the Life of a 
reat Monarch; for his Majeſty, on the 21ſt of Fe- 
1 85 received a Fall from his Horſe, as he was rid - 
ing in Hampron- Court Park, and broke his right Collar- 
Bone, which was immediately ſet, and he returned the 
ſame Afternoon to Keafington. The Fracture ſtarted, 
and was ſoon reduced: But the King was apprehenſive 
of Danger, and, on the 28th, ſent a Meſſage to both 
Houſes, whereby he recommended an Union avith Scot- 
land, which he had defired in the firſt Year of his 
Reign. He had habitually neglected that Kingdom all 
his Life, which he thought of happily ſerving at his 
Death: But the Honour of that Union was reſerved for 

his Succeſſor. | | | 

Two Days after this Meſſage was ſent from the 
King, a Defluxion fell on his Knee, which made him 
more ſenſible of his approaching End: And thereupon 
a Commiſſion was iſſued to five Lords to ſign ſuch Bills 
as were ready for the Royal Aſſent, who paſſed them on 
the 2d of March; and among theſe Acts, was that for 
attainting the pretended Prince of Wales, The next oy 
$ 
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his Majeſty was ſeized with a ſhort Ague-Fit, which A. D. 
daily increaſed : This induced him to grant another 1702. 
Commiſſion for paſſing the 'Atjaration Bill, and that AR 
-d on'the 7th, being the laſt public Act of his 
the Ague brought on a Fever, attended with 
Vomiting and Looſeneſs; which ſoon put a Period to 
his Reign. 38.13 29721 207 19/9 
By the Ad of Attainder, it was enacted, That the 
retended Prince of Wales ſhould be attainted of High 
reaſon, and ſuffer Pains of Death as a Traitor: And 
that if any Subject of England ſhould keep any Correſ- 
pondence with him, or with any Perſon employed b 
him; or ſhould remit, or pay, any Money for his Ul. 
or Service, ſuch Perſon ſhould be guilty of High-Trea- 
ſon.” ' By the | Abjuration AR, intitled “ An Act for 
the farther Security of his Majeſty's Perſon, and the 
Succeſſion of the Crown in the Proteſtant Line, the 
former Acts of Settlement were recited ; and, that they 
might be for ever inviolably preſerved, it was enacted, 
That all Perſons, as well Peers as Commoners, who 
ſhould bear any Office- civil or military; all eceleſiaſti- 
cal Perſons, Members of the Univerſity, School- 
maſters, Preachers and Teachers of ſeparate Congre- 
ations; all practiſing Perſons in the . and all 
E and Members of the Houſe of Commons, be- 
fore they could vote in Parliament. ſhould be obliged 
to take the Aljuration Oath; whereby they were to 
ſwear, that they believed the Perſon, pretended to be 
Prince of Wales, and 3 to be King of Eng- 
land, hath not any Right or Title whatſoever to the 
Crown of this Realm, or any other the Dominions 
thereunto belonging: And that they would defend the 
Limitation and Succeſſion of the Crown againſt him, and 
all other Perſons whatſoever, as the ſame was limited 
by Parliament.“ 

In this Manner, King William accompliſhed what 
he had began, and ſaved the Proteſtant Religion, with 
the Liberties of the Nation : After which he gradually” 
declined till the 8th of March, when he expired, about 
Eight in the Morning, in the Arms of one of his 

Pages, 
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A. D. Pages, who ſupported him in his Bed. He had juſt 

2702. received the Sacrament, and then took an affectionate 

| Farewel of his favourite Courtiers : After which, the 
commendatory Prayer was ſaid for him, and he 
died with great Reſignation, like his Predeceſſor (a) 
Henry the Fifth. | 

IT appeared, on diſſecting his Body, that the upper 

Lobe on the left Side of the Lungs, and the Part of 
the Pleura next to it, were inflamed to a Degree of 
Mortification, which the Phyſicians looked upon as the 
immediate Cauſe of his Death. He had lived fifty-one 
Years, four Months, and four Days ; He had reigned 
thirteen Years, and almoſt a Month: And was buried, 
on the 12th of Aril, in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, in 
a private Manner, according to Burnet, who ſays, the 
Funeral was ſcarce decent ; though the royal Corpſe was 
carried in an open Chariot, and was attended by Prince 
George of Denmark, with ſeveral of the Nobility, from 
e Palace to“ V eſiminſter-Abbey. 

Tut Houſe of Orange became extinct on the Death 
of William the Third, who, by his Will, appointed 
John William Frixo, Prince of ( Naſſau Diets and Dil- 
lenberg, his ſole and univerſal Heir to the Orange Poſ- 
ſeſſions. This Prince was born in 1687, and married 
Mary Louiſa, Daughter of Charles Landerawve of Heſe-Caſſel; 
but was drowned in paſſing a River in Holland in 1711; 
when he was ſucceeded by his Son J///;am Charles Henry 
Frizo, who married Anne Princeſs Royal of Great-Britain, 
in 1734, whoſe Son is the preſent Stadtholder, which Of- 

e, in 1747, was made hereditary in the Orange Family. 

Tux Actions of Princes are the beſt Interpreters of 
their Diſpoſitions; for a (c) Tiberius may talk like a 
Trajan, and (4d) Charles the Second made as many Pro- 
feſſions as Villiam the Third, nor was he more unſtable 
in adhering to his Miniſtry : But King William always 
acted conſiſtently in his military Capacity, and was 
always for reducing the Power of France, or at leaſt the 

| Glory 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 353. this Vol. p. 104. (6) 
p. 4. (e) Vol, III. p. 263. (4) Vol. III. p. 244. 
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Glory of the French Monarch. It is true, he generally 
made War with ill Succeſs; yet he was looked upon as 
the ſole Centre of Union that could animate the grand 
Confederacy: And how much the French feared from 
his Life, had been apparent, ſays Lord Bolingbroke, 
in the extravagant and indecent Joy they expreſfed on 
a falſe Report of his (e) Death. 

VOLTAIRE obſerves, he left the Reputation of a 
great Politician, though he never had been popular ; 
and a formidable General, though he had loſt many 
/) Battles. His Conduct was always diſcreet and 
moderate; and his Spirits never appeared elevated but 
on a Day of Battle. He was called Stadtholder of the 
Fngliſs, and King of the Duich. He was acquainted 
with moſt of the European (g) Languages; yet could 
not ſpeak one with Elegance; for he was a Man of 
more Judgment and Reflection, than Imagination. 

He affected to ſhun all Praiſe and Flattery ; becauſe, 
perhaps, Lewis appeared too fond of them, and his 
Glory was of a quite different Kind from that of the 
French Monarch. Thoſe who are moſt pleaſed with the 
Character of a Prince who acquired a Kingdom, with- 
out a natural Right; who maintained it without 
being beloved; who governed, without enflaving Hol- 
land; who was the Soul, and the Chief, of half of 
Europe; who had the Genius of a General, and the 
Valour of a common Soldier; who never perſecuted 
any one for Religion ; who deſpiſed all human Super- 
ſition ; and whoſe Manners were fimple and modeſt ; 
ſuch, no Doubt, will give the Name of Great co Wil- 
liam, rather than Lewis. Thoſe, on the contrary, who 
are more charmed with the Pleaſures of a ſplendid 
Court; with Magnificence ; with the Protection given 

to 


(e) See this Vol. p. 59. J) Vol. III. p. 161, 
165, 183, 185, 191, and this Vol. p. 5, 18, 24, 26, 
9, 74, 78, 87. (g) He ſpoke Dutch, French, Eng- 
iſh, and German equally avell; and he underſtood Latin, 
Spaniſh, and Italian; /o that he was well fitted to com- 
mand Armies compoſed of different Nations. 
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to Arts; with Zeal for the. publie Good; with a Paſ- 
ſion for Glory, and a Talent for reigning ; who are 
more ſtruck with the Haughtineſs with which the 
French Miniſters and Generals, in Obedience to their 
Sovereign, added Provinces to France; who are more 
affected with ſeeing a ſingle Kingdom oppoſe ſo many 
Powers ; in ſhort, who more admire a Monarch of 
France, that gives the Kingdom of Spain to his Grand- 
ſon, than a Son-in-Law who dethrones his Father; 
ſuch will certainly give the Preference to Lewis the 
Fourteenth. ca 4 
Bis gor Burnet ſays, that © this Monarch appeared to 
be a Perſon raiſed up by God, to reſiſt the Power of 
France, and the Progr of Tyranny and Perſecution. 
The Series of the five * Princes of Orange, that was 
now ended in him, was the nobleſt Succeſſion of He- 
roes, that we find in Hiſtory; and the thirty Years, 
from the Year + 1672, to his Death, in which he ated 
ſo great a Part, carried in them ſo many amazing 
Steps of a glorious and diſtinguiſhing Providence, that, 
in the Words of David, he might be called, The Man 
of God's Right Hand, wohom he made frrong for himſelf.” It 
is not ſo difficult to draw a Character of King William, 
as of his Uncle King Charles ; yet there are a Variety 
of Particulars, and many Contradictions, which make 
it no Very eaſy Taſk. dmg ee KINO e- 
Kino Wilkam certainly deſerved the higheſt Ac- 
knowledgments that a grateful Nation, careful of its 
own Liberties, could pay to its Deliverer : © but he 
would hear of none of thoſe (5) Limits, which Charles 
the Second would have (i) made for reftraining his Suc- 
ceſſor. A (#) Renovation of the Government was 
made for the Sake of King Villiam, who made little 
Scruple of ſaſpending the (/) Habeas Corpus Act, as ſoon 
as he aſcended the Throne ; and while he ated as So- 
ag vereign 


n See this Vol. p. 4. "+ Vol. III. p. 161. 
( Vol. TIF. p. 373, 374, and this Vol. p. 26. ( 
Vol. III. p. 224, 228, and this Vol. p. 17. (4) 
See this Vol. p. 9. (1) This Vol, p. 34. 
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vereign in England, he was only a State-Servant in Hol- 
land, for whe Advantage, in War or Peace, his 
Kingdom was burthened with Taxes, crampt in Trade, 
ſunk by Funds, and loaded with Debts. Corruption 
was introduced into Parliament; and a ſtanding-Army 
was eſtabliſhed inſtead of having the Militia revived, 
which was repugnant to the very Intent of the Revolu- 
tion; though the Liberty of the Preſi was reſtored. 

Kix Milliam was well acquainted with all foreign 
Affairs, and underſtood the State of every Court in 
Europe very particularly, He inſtructed his own Mini- 
ers himſelf : But ſeldom applied himſelf enough to Af- 
fairs at Home. He gave too much Way to his own 
Humour, almoſt in every Thing, and even to the Pre- 
judice of his own Health. Ihe (] Reſervedneſs he 
had early contracted in Holland, he could never ſhake 
off in England; and whenever he had a little Chearful- 
neſs, it was in the Company of a few. He could not 
bear ContradiQtion, nor Cenſure ; and was apt to take 
il Impreſſions of People. He had tried both Whigs 
and Tories ; but reſolved to truſt the latter no more. 
And he was as much an Enemy, as Charles the Second 
had been a Friend to France, at bs th. 

As a Cbriſtian, he firmly believed the Truth of that 
Religion ; and expreſſed an Horror of Atheiſm and 
Blaiphemy, neither of which had beenexpelled the Court 
ſince the Time of Charles the Second: But he was much 
poſſeſſed with the Notion of Predeſtination; and was 
indifferent as to the Forms of Church-Government, 
which made him zealous for Toleration. As a War- 
rior, his Courage, Bravery, and Reſolution, were un- 
queſtionable : But his Conduct, Temper, and Skill, 
were not ſo generally allowed: And Victory ſcarce 
ever attended him except in the Paſlage of the Boyne. 
As a Stateſman, he was inconſiſtent to Perſons and Par- 
ties, who made perpetual Changes throughout his whole 
Reign; and his certain Friends were diſmiſſed, that 
thoſe who refuſed to own him as lawful King — — be 


* 
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(mm) See this Vol. p. go. 
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preferred : So that his zealous Adherents were deliver- 
ed up to Contempt and Diſgrace ; while the Friends of 
the two former Reigns met with Honours and Protecti- 
on; However, he had juſt Views of the horrid Conſe- 
2 of the unreſtrained Progreſs of the Power of 
rance ; nor was he ever faint or weary in the glorious 
and difficult Toil of oppoſing the general Enemy of 
Europe, and ſhewing himſelf the univerſal Protector of 
Liberty. His Manner of Life was wholly different 
from that of his two Predeceſſors p. He ſeldom con- 
deſcended to mix with his Nobility ; as he confined 
himſelf in the Cloſet with his Miniſters, or amuſed 
himſelf in the Field with his Hounds ; for hunting was 
as much his favourite Diverſion at home, as War was 
his Delight abroad. The Maſſacre of G/encee has leſt 
a Blemiſh on his Memory ; though he was free from 
the Guilt : For he was too brave a Man, to approve 
of ſuch an Act of Cruelty. 

_ Quzen Elizabeth of England, and Henry the Fourth 
of France, are produced as Inſtances of {uperior Prince- 
ly Merit to William the Third: But thoſe, who reflect 
and conſider the many Difficulties that the laſt had to 
- encounter more than the others, muſt acknowledge, 
that a better Friend to Mankind never appeared in this 
Part of the Earth. And, after all the Abatements 
that may be allowed for his Errors and Faults, he 
ought ſtill to be reckoned among the greateſt Princes, 
that our Hiſtory, or indeed any other, can afford,” 
Hz had a thin and weak Body; with a tender 
Conſtitution, being always aſthmatical, and troubled 
with a conſtant deep Cough, occaſioned by the Dregs 
of the Small-Pox falling on his Lungs. He had an 
amazing Memory, and ap — Senſes, which he re- 
tained to his Death, His Countenance was compoſed 
to Gravity and Authority: He had a large Front, a 
Roman Eagle Noſe, ſparkling | Eyes, and brown 
In 1694, the Bank of England; the Office of Salt 
Commiſſioners ; and the Stamp-Office, were eſtabliſh- 
ed, 

(p) See Vol, III. p. 245, 297, 328. 
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ed. In 1696, the Savoy, the Mint, 1WWhite-Fryars, and 
other pretended privileged Places, about London, were 
diſ-franchiſed by Act of Parliament: And the Palace and 
Manor of Greenwich in Kent, were beſtowed on the brave 
Engliſb Seamen for an Hoſpital, as a Reward for that 
Induſtry, Skilfulneſs, Courage, and Conſtancy, which 
they had manifeſted for the Defence and Honour of 
their native Country. In 1698, the new Eaft-India 
Company was eſtabliſhed ; which was united with the 
old Company (4) in 1702: And, the ſame Year, the 
Royal Palace at White-hall was deſtroyed by Fire; 
from which Time, the Sovereigns of England have 
quited this dele&able Spot, ro keep their Court in 
that Gothic, rude heap of Building, called the Royal 
Palace of St. James's : So that Foreigners might well 
remark, that England has Hoſpitals for Kings, and 
Palaces for Beggars. In 1695, the Engliſb (r Coin 
was brought to Perfection: And as Medals give a 
great Light to Hiſtory, all the memorable Events of 
this Reign have been recorded by this Kind of Sculp- 
ture, in Imitation of the great Examples of Greece and 
Rome ; from which Time, a regular Series of Medals 
has appeared in England, to perpetuate the Alliances, 
Battles, Sieges, Negociations, 'Treaties of Truce or 
Peace, Expeditions, and other memorable Events. 

CoMMERCE was more neglected in this Reign than 
under that of Charles (s) the Second, when a new 
Syſtem of Taxes :) was raiſed, which was amazingly 
extended under William the Third, with a political 
View to eſtabliſh him on the Throne. The Parlia- 
ment granted large Sums, which empowered the Go- 
vernment to obtain large Loans, whereby ſuch addi- 
tional Duties were laid upon Commerce and Manu- 
factures, as to entail Poverty upon future Generations. 
It was not thought ſafe, by the Miniſters, to raiſe 
ſuch Supplies within the Year- as were ſufficient to. 
anſwer their Demands ; but they rather choſe to dou- 


ble 


% See Vol. III. p. 250. (r) Bid. 5. 251. () Thid. 
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ble that Burthen gradually and imperceptibly, by a 
Proceſs of Mortgage and Anticipation (2). The Peo- 
ple in general were then ſo little aware of the Conſe- 
quences of a national Debt, that the Riſe and Pro- 
greſs of it were ſcarce attended to, and ſince have 
icarce been touched upon by any general Hiſtorian. 
But it ſoon became notorious, that, inſtead of culti- 
vating the Affections of the People, it was the great 
Effort of the new Government, to intertwiſt itſelf in 
ſuch a Manner with the Property of the People, that 
it ſhould be impoſſible to hurt one without hurting the 
other. This occaſioned a great but inſenſible Change 
in the Habit of the Body politic : For great Sums 
were withdrawn from Trade; and placed in the Funds ; 
whereby it appeared, that all the Meaſures which 
had been taken to connect the whole moneyed Intereſt 
with that of the Court, not only in Oppoſition to the 
| Landed-Intereſt, but thereby alſo to diſarm the City 
of London of the Importance it bogey to derive from 
the Diſtreſſes of the Crown; and the frequent Appli- 
cations: made to the Merchants for Loans, ſerved to 
veſt that Importance only in the Miniſtry. But, from 
that Time to this, the ſame Maxims have been ob- 
ſerved; and the Moneyed-Intereſt has been held in the 
ſame Subſerviency to that of the Adminiſtration. 
TAE Civil 4 was firſt granted to King Charles 
the Second: The Bast. fund, was eſtabliſned by Act 
of Parliament in the 5th and 6th Years of William 
and Mary : And the Baft- ndia-Fund in the gth Year 
of King William: But the Aggreyatc-Fund was not 
ſettled till the 7th. Year of Queen Anne; nor the South- 
Sea Fund till the gth Vear: The General-Fand was eſta- 
bliſhed in the 3d Year of King George the Firſt ; and 
the Sinking-Fund was erected in 1716. | 
Tu. Duties upon Trade began to be inſupportable 
after the Revelation z being divided into Cuſtoms, 
Exciſes, and inland Duties; few of which were exiſting 
before that Time: But in the Reign of WVilliam the 
Third, there were raiſed no leſs than thirteen 
n 


(0. See Vol. III. p. 118 
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nal Cuſtoms, ten different Branches of Exciſe, and 
ſix new inland Duties ; which made the Buſineſs of 
a Merchant a perfect Myſtery, 

THE Public Revenue amounted to about five Mil- 
lions and a half annually, during the Reign of King 
Milliam the Third; as from the 5th of Nowember 1688 
to Lady-Day 1702, it produced 58,698,686 J. of which 
13. 296,833 J. were raiſed by Cuſtoms ; 13,649,328 J. 
by Exciſes; 2,008,597 /. by Hearth. Money; 2,557,049/. 
by Polls; 7,531,305 J. by promiſcuous Taxes ; 480,91 5/. 
by other Receipts ; and 19,174,059 J. by Land-Taxes. 

IT was ſeldom requiſite to have Recourſe to annual 
Taxes before the Reſtoration; becauſe a War was 
then ſeldom of any great Continuance._ It is ſurpriz- 
ing to think that, at the Reyolution, the Rental of Erg- 
land ſhould amount to 20, ooo, ooo J. and the Exports 
and Freights to 8, ooo, ooo: But then the Expences 
of the People may be computed at 64, ooo, ooo /. and 
the Taxes to 15,000,000 J. of which 13, ooo, ooo J. 
might fall upon Land. . | | | | 

Tre. public Expences of the Nation, during this 
Reign, were 72, ooo, ooo I. of which 19,822,141 J. 
were for Sea Service; 22,017, 706 J. for Land- Ser- 
vice; and 3,008, 535 J. for Ordnance.” There was alſo 
the Sum of 8,888, 5067. for the Civil Liſt; out of 
which 483. oo J. was for Buildings; and 133,797 J. 
for Gardens. The Money borrowed amounted to 
44,100,795 J. and the Money repaid was 34,034,018 J. 
ſo that a Debt of 10,066,677 J. was firſt ſaddled upon 
the Nation at the Death of King Ham, which was 
left entirely free by King James (ww). 

Tux Royal Navy left by Ki 8 8 Janet was ſup- 
ported by King William, at whote Death it confiſted 
of 7 firſt Rates, 14 ſeconds, 47 thirds, 62 fourths, 
zo fifchs, and 15 ſixths; in all 175 Ships; beſides 11 
Fireſhips, 1 3Bombs, 14Yatchts, and 58 ſmall Veſſels: But 
the Navy-debt was 1,204,722 1. He beautified Hamp- 
ton-Court, which had been built by Cardinal MWoolſey: 
But neglected to rebuild V hiteball, as he had been — 

muc 


(ww) See Vol, III. 5. 338. (x) hid. 5. 252, 338. 


Protection of Lewis the Fourteenth in France; and 


Reign, when many excellent Poets ſhewed themſclves 
an Honour to their Country, and brought the Muſes 


nament among Painters. 
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much cenſured for his Expences of the former. He was 
too much addicted to War, to think of gratifying the Mu- 
ſes: But he employed Prior as a public Miniſter, which 
was much more Regard than Charles the Second paid to 
Butler (y), or James the Second to Dryden; though 


both of thoſe Poets had ſignally ſerved both of thoſe 


Monarchs. | 
Tu Arts and Sciences were flouriſhing beneath the 


were ſpringing up without the Royal Favour in Eng- 
land. Lord Somers, Lord Halifax, and ſome other no- 
ble Writers, made their Appearance, who were proud 
of encouraging literary Merit. 'The Stage began to 
be refined, and was brought to Perfection in the next 


to dignify the Reign of Queen Anne. Doctor Dave- 
nant, Mr. Trenchard, and Mr. Moyle, wrote ſome 
incomparable Tracts againſt public Funds, and Stand- 
ing Armies. Sir Jaac Newton continued the Prince of 
Philoſophers : And Sir Godfrey Kneller roſe up an Or- 


WILLIAM the Third was not ſo profuſe in the 
Diſtribution of his Honours as Charles (z) the Se- 
cond ; for he only created 8 Dukgs, one Marquis, 16 
Earls, 3 Viſcounts, and 9 Barons of England; with 
two Earls, and 1 Baron of *Jre/and; as allo one Earl 
for Scotland. He alſo made 14 Knights of the Gar- 
ter; and 36 Baronets. 


Come Liberty, and chear the drooping Soul ! 
Like Socrates, we'll drain the Attic Bowl; 
Like glorious Brutus, and like Raſſel (a) die, 
Rather than loſe the Radiance of thy Eye. 

Hence Faction, to Cymmerian Caverns roam, 
Phocion expir'd by thy unrighteous Doom: 
And, oh! ye Muſes your own Lucan fell: 
voy x) Raleigh, Sydney (c) bled.--Hence Faction to thy 


FUGUR- F 1 

(y) See Vol. III. p. 254. (x) Ibid. p. 255. 4 
(a) See Vol. III. P. 237» 256. (6) See Vol, it þ+ I 90, 5 
198. (c) Sce Vol. III. p. 239, 256. | Z 
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| FUGURTHA a), though to Punic Councils bred, 
: Rome, at thy venal Senate ſhook his Head : 
And yet, what Pity in Britannia's Ile, 
Her Senators (5) ſhould know one venal Wile ? 
Fox Halifax (c) the Britiſb Stateſman figh'd ; 
In Luxemberg (d) the Gallic Warrior dy'd : | 
Triennial (e) Senates are reſtor'd again; 
As one bright Era of the Orange Reign. 
Tu Force of Treaſon (/) is to Law confin d; 
The Nation's Honour, with its Wealth (g) recoin'd. 
But ſtill Aſſaſſinations () threat the King; 
Till frm Aſſociations (i) Safety bring: 
The War is o'er, and Ryswick (4) gave us Peace; 
(/) FJarus thy Temple ſhut; Bellona s Horrors ceaſe. 
BRITAIN, thy Glory lies upon the Main: 
No Mars for thee ; for thine is Neptune s Train. 
Then, why ſhould Britain ſee a martial (n) Band 
> Take a Pretorian Stride acroſs her Land ? 
- But while the Houſe of Bourbon, or Naſſau, 
f Attempt to give the BaEANcE-SsWATINO () Law; 
- I The Spani/ King (e) his Auſtrian Line diſowns, 
And gives to Bourbon all the Spaniſb (p Thrones. 
FaREWEIL the Auſrian Grandeur, Austrian Pride ! 
For youthful Ger (g) hapleſs Britain ſigh'd. 
The joy of ev'ry Eye, and ev'ry Heart; 
The Pride of Nature, and the Pride of Art. 
Oh : had he liv'd to ſee fam'd Blenbeim's Field; 
Like (r) Edævard, he had broke the Gallic Shield: 
His glorious Mar/bro” would have ſhewn the Way, 
For him, like Edward, to have won the Day: 
When Gallia's Princes ſhould have ſwell'd thy Flood, 
Oh! Danube, with the Prime of Gallia's Blood. 
- 4 In 


0 (a) See Vol. III. p. 151. (5) See this Vol. p. 54, 
180. (c) Vol. III. p. 379, and this Vol. p. 53. (d) p. 

123. le) p. 118. /) p. 132. (g) p. 1356; 150, 171. 

thy . % 7. 79, 86, 138, 186. () 5. 142. (90 5. 154. 
) 7. 157. (n) See this Vol. p. 163, 165, 182, 184. 
R- % P. 22, 173, 178. (o) p. 159, 177. (p) Spain 
5 conſiſs of ten Kingdoms, (7) p. 196. (r) Vol. I. p. 307. 
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In vain rich Addiſon (n) thy Numbers charm; 4 
In vain ſweet Philips o) thou would'it Death dif- 
arm : 1 
The Royal Glo ſer dy'd, and Mar/bro's Son 
Follow'd, and ended the bright Courſe he run, 
So young Aſcanius gave the Trojans Joy 4 
So Rome, in young Marcellus, hail'd her Boy. = 
THe (þ) Brunſwic Princeſs claims theBritif5 Throne; 
And England's Senate their Sophia own, 4 
Sprung of the STEwaART (9g) Line, and fit to grace 
The Scepter of her own imperial Race. 
The Tories Choice, to guard Religion's Fane ; 
And ſhield the People from a Popiſb Reign. 4 
FRANCE ſeiz'd on Spain: this William would 
oppoſe; vx 4 
And ſoon renew'd the War on Europe's Foes ; 4 
Another grand Confederacy (r) forms, 1 
Which burſls round Lewis in collected Storms. 7 
An, James“ in Exile droops his Royal Head; *® 
Britannia's King by Gallia's — ed! 5 
Grief ſeiz d his Heart; with Grief he dy'd oppreſt: . 
Peace to his Aſhes, and eternal Reſt. 
But Lewis his young () Offspring proudly owns 
Succeſſor to his Father's late-loſt Thrones. fy 
William (t) this Inſult ſcorns ; and England's Lance | : 


7 


Once more portends againſt the Shield of France. 
Tuus Scythian Tamerlane began his Reign, 
And drove the Tarkij» Creſcents o'er the Plain: 
Ober the proud Sultans Head his Trophies ſhone, 
And roſe ſublime on fair Indgſtan's Throne. 
Bur, e'er the War in all its Horror flies, 
England, and Holland, ſee —your William dies. — 
In Peace, expires the Chieftain (2) of the War; , 
And Anna, like (w) Ekza, ſhines out England's Star. 


The 
(e) Philips's Blenheim, © 


(»). Addiſon's? 


() See p. 207, 214. () See Vol. II. p. 184, 199. 1 


(r) 109, 222. ( p. 224. (8) 5. 225. () p. 231. 
(ao) See Vol. II. p. We A 8 | 
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The Line of STEWART continued.“ 


XIX. ANNE, the Forty-niath Monarch 
„/ England, and the Sixth of Great-Britain 
the Twenty-ninth from the Norman Con- 
queſt, and the Sixth of the Stewart Line. 


] 3 H E Crown, upon the Death of King William, and 
10 purſuantto the Act of (a) Settlement, devolved 
to the Princeſs. (5) Anne, the ſecond Daughter, and*now 
238 only ſurviving Child, of James the Second by Lady 
/ Anne (c) Hyde, Daughter of Lord Chancellor (4) Clarendon. 
% Tuis glorious Princeſs was born, on the 16th of 
February 1665, at St. James's-Palace, where (e) Mary 
me Firſt died, who was quite her Reverſe in every Thing. 
she was (/) married to his Royal Highneſs George Prince 
Jof Denmark, on the 28th of Fuly 1683 ; though, in 
1681, the Prince of Hanover, afterwards King George 
the Firſt of England, came over to make his Addreſics 
to this Princels, in which he was interrupted by the 
Commands of his Father. 
Hes Majeſty aſcended the Throne on the 8th of 
March, when ſhe was in the 37th Year of her Age, amia- 
ble in her Perſon, and happy in her Huſband ; the 
Delight of her People, and the Glory of her Sex : But 
unhappy in the Loſs of her Children, five of whom died 
very young; and the hopeful Duke of Gloucefter died 
in 1700, when his Age promiſed a laſting Felicity to 
the Nation. ; 


Vor. IV. M MUCIUS 


„ . 727 Vol. p. 3. (a) Vol. III. p. 378, and this 

)+ Vol. p. 37, 206, 214, 229. (6) Ibid. p. 152, 337. 

'* WM (<) Lid. p. 37, 151, 335, (4) Lid. p. 17, 73, 79, 
126, 127, 129, 131, 168. (e) Vol. II. . 110. 
(/) Vol. III. p. 241. f This Vol. p. 196, 239, 
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MUCIUS oyercame the Fire, Regulus the Gibbet, 
Socrates Poiſon, Rutilius Baniſhment, Cato Death, Fa- 
bricius Riches, Tubero Poverty, and Sextius Honours : 
But theſe were the greateſt of Men; and yet we ſhall 
find the beſt of them equalled by illuſtrious Women in 
England. (g) Boadicea was as terrible as Zenobia to 
the Romans : And (h) Sexburgha was eminent for her 
royal Virtues among the Saxons. (i) Eleauora was a 
ſurprizing Example of conjugal Affection to Edzward the 
Firſt ; and ſo was (% Berenguella Wife of Richard the 
Firſt, both of whom accompanied their Huſbands in their 
Expeditions to Paleſtine: (I] Jſabella Wife of Earvard 
the Second; (n Philippa Wife of Edward the Third; 
and (n) Margaret Wife of Henry the. Sixth, were all 
Heroins : But all theſe Queens of England were Foreigners. 
(0) Editha Wite of Edward the Confefſer ; and () Eliza- 
beth Wife of Henry the Seventh, were excellent Women 
to their Huſbands, who were very indifferent Men. Anne 
Bullen Wife of Henry the Eighth, is remarkable for 
her Fortitude in ſubmitting to the Cruelty of her Huſ- 
band. Lady Jane (r) Grey was poſſeſſed of uncommon 
Beauty and Merit ; which has made her unhappy Death 
vniverſally lamented. Queen () Elizabeth was unfor- 
tunate from her Infancy to the Death of Queen Mary ; 
when ſhe aſcended the I hrone with more (? Luftre than 
any of her Predeceſſors. Nor ſhould (z) Mary Queen of 
Scots be omitted, who was improvidently good, and un- 
fortunately great; with more Beauty than the reſt of 
Women, and more Abilities than the moſt of Men. 
| Mary 


Vol. I. p. 34. (+) id. p. 72. Ci Ibid. 
P. 163. 268, 278. (&) tid. p. 230. ( thi p. 
287, 292, 293. (m) Ibid. p. 298, 309, (n) Ibid. 
p. 364, 369, 371, 372, 377, 378, 379, 384, 385. 
(o) Ibid. p. 155. (p) Vol. II. y. 9. (% Lid. 
p. 49, 55, 56, 58. (r) Bid p. 78, 82, 85, 89, 92, 
94, 99, 100. (<) Ilia. p. 49, 56, 78, 87, 94, 100, 
102, 104. (t) bid. p. 113, 115, 117, 118, 121, 
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Mary (av) the Second was worthy of a Throne: But 


Queen Anne was an Ornament to Royalty like Queen 
Elizabeth. 


SENECA obſerves, © It is not Flattery to call a 
Prince the Father of his Country: The Titles of Great 
and Angi are Matter of Compliment and of Honour: 
But, in calling him Father, we mind him of that Mo- 
Ceration and Indalgence which he owes to his Children.” 
It was the Glory of Elizabeth to look upon her Subjects 
as her (x) Children; and Queen Aune followed her 
Example, leaving the Title of (0 ) Great to her Enemy 
Lewis tne Fourteenth, 

Tuts Queen had both the * hereditary and elective 
Right to the Thrones of England and Scotland ; as being 
lineally deſcended from the ancient royal (z) Families of 
both Kingdoms, and the next in the Act of (a) Succeſ- 
ſion. She was more fortunate than moſt of the ( Stexw- 
art Family; for ſhe was ſenſible of the (c) Conſtitution 
of the Country which ſhe was to govern; and cloſely 
adhered to the eſtabliſhed (4) Religion in which ſhe had 


been (e) bred, under the Tuition of Doctor Henry 


(f') Compton Biſhop of London. 

IT is happy for England that ſhe has always been 
a Stranger to the Salique (g) Law of France, by favour- 
ing the Succeſſion to the Crown in the female (+) Line: 
Though Edward the Fourth (i) attempted to deprive 
the Females of the Succeſſion, by introducing a Kind of 
Salique Law. 

Tu Counteſs of Marlborough had always been the 
diſtinguiſhed Favourite of the Princeſs, and held the 
ſame Aſcendancy over her now ſhe was Queen; though 


M 2 without 


(w) Vol. III. p. 373. (x) Vol. II. p.116, 119, 121, 
142, 144. (% Vol. III. p. 312. * This Vol . 5. 9. 
(z) Vol. I. p. 158, 195, and Vol. II. p. 172. a) 
Vol. III. . 378, and this Vol. p. 9 2) Vol. III. 
5. 343. 344: (e) bid. p. 348. (4) Bid. p. 380, 
and this Vol. p. 6, 37. 10 Vol. III. p. 152, 241. 
(V) Ibid. p. 288, (g) Vol. I. Pp. 300. (+4) Vol. II. 
p. 85, 87, 113. (i) Vol. I. 7. 383. 
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without the common Arts of a Court, or the leaſt 
Appearance of Flattery. This had given Diſguſt to 
Queen (n) Mary; after whoſe Death King William 
became coldly reconciled to the Princeſs, who had de- 
ſerted her (] Father, when her (o) Huſband, and the Earl 
of Marlborough, embarked in the Revolution. The Tories 


had been early Friends to the Princeſs of Denmark, and 


the Jacobites had preſſed her to make an Oppoſition 
againſt beſtowing the Crown on the Prince of Orange ; 
but ſhe acquieſced () in the Settlement, through the Ad- 
vice of Lady Marlborough ; and yet always conceived 
an ill Opinion of the Whigs, whom ſhe had been taught 
to look upon as Republicans, and Enemies to the Church. 


She uſually called the Tories by the agreeable Name 


of the Church-Party, who aſſiſted in ſettling her Re- 
venue, and now became the diſtinguiſhed Objects of her 
Favour. 

Txt Moment ſhe came to the Crown, ſhe found it 
beſet with thoſe Difficulties, that obliged her to enter 
into all the Meaſures of King Villiam, and throw the 
Nation into another War on the Continent. Theſe Mea- 
ſures, Voltaire ſays, were certainly the moſt agreeable to 


-her People : And, though a Sovereign, in any other | 


Kingdom, may make his People blindly conform to his 
Inclinations ; yet, in England, a Prince muſt comply 


= — a w _ 
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with theirs. It was the Cry of England, A War with 


France; without 8 how that Kingdom had 


been growing into Power for 270 Vears before; and 


7 See p. 76. (=) Vol. III. p. 328. (e) 1514. N 
p. 327. (), Bid. p. 355 and 375. % Sid. p. 


104. (7) bid. p. 161, 183, 184, and this Vol. p. 61, 
123. | 


rance into 


that, from the Time of Charles the Seventh to the Reign 
of Francis the Second, there were almoſt always upon 
the Throne martial and active Princes, in perpetual 
War, and forming their People to Diſcipline. 
SULLY, Richlieu, Mazarin, Colbert, and () Louwois, 

had brought the Finances and Commerce of jo 
a regular and flouriſhing Condition. (r) Turenne, —_— 
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and Luxemberg brought the Art of War to a Height 
and Perfection never known in Greece, or among the 
Romans. By Art and Induſtry, the French ſeemed to 
have overcome Nature and Situation, in making them- 
ſelves powerful at Sea. They had long oppoſed a po- 
tent Confederacy, which they had diſunited : But, when 
Leauis was bound by the Treaty of“ Ryſevick, he conſi- 
dered all Treaties as feeble Ropes to a Sampſon, who 
could break them off his Arms, when he pleaſed, like a 
Thread. 

Tus great confederate Names, and mighty Kingdoms 


and States, that were liſted in the late Quarrel, made 


the Allies flatter themſelves with extravagant Hopes; 
and the moſt modeſt believed the French Monarch 
might be eaſily reduced to the State he was left in by 


the Pyrenean ſ Treaty: But the more general Opinion was, 


that he would be ſubdued to any Terms. Such People 


: never conſidered, that there is hardly any Inſtance to be 


given in Hiſtory of a mighty Empire over-run, that was 


in the full Poſſeſſion of its military Virtue. In ſuch an 
entire Poſſeſſion of the Art of War were the Romans 


during the ſecond Punic War: The whole People were 


trained up to Arms, and continual Action had formed 
many great Commanders, whoſe Men were not to be 


broken by the many Victories Hannibal obtained even in 
the Heart of /taly. And in ſuch a warlike Poſture was 


the Ottoman Empire, when Tamerlane came into 4fia, in 


1397, when he took Bajazet Priſoner, and flew moſt of 
his Army; yet that People, bred to War under three 
martial Princes, were ſo far from being ſubdued, that, in 
fifty-three Years after, beſides many other Acquiſitions, 
they were able to conquer all the Remains of the Grecian 
Empire. 

GREAT Dominions are to be attempted with Hop 
of Succeſs, only, when either their own Bulk _— 
them unwieldy, or when Wealth: has depraved their Man- 
ners, or when | Peace has made them forget their 
military Skill Virtue, At ſuch Seaſons have the 
great Monarchies of the World been invaded and con- 
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quered ; not by ſuperior Virtue in others, but for want 


of Virtue in themſelves. 

HowEveER, it is not from hence concluded, that leſſer 
Nations are not to make War with ſtrong and victorious 
Princes; or that the Inhabitants of Exgland ſhould not, 
with the laſt Drop of Blood, defend this only Spot of 
Ground which ſeems remaining in the World to public 
Liberty. 

Tut Queen found her People loaded with an uncom- 
mon national“ Debt, and oppreſſed with extraordinary 
Taxes, when it was thought neceſſary to enter into a 
War. The immediate ſecuring of Commerce and of 
Barriers ;+ the preventing the Union of France and Spain 
in ſome future Time, and the Preſervation of a certain 


_— * 1 
S "ea. t- Aa 5 


Degree at leaſt of Equality in the Scales of Power, were 
Points too important to England, Holland, and the Reſt 
of Europe, to be reſted on the Moderation of French, and 


the Vigour of Spaniſh Councils, under 'a Prince of the 


Houſe of France. If Satisfaction to the Houſe of Auſiria, 


to Whoſe Rights England and Holland ſhewed no great 


Regard whilſt they were better founded than they were 


ſince the Will, had been alone concerned; a Drop of 
Blood, ſays Lord Balingbrote, or five Shillings ſpent in 


the Quarrel, would have been too much Profuſion. But 


this was properly the Scale into which it became the 


common Intereſt to throw all the Weight that could 


be taken out of that of Bourbon, f 


THE Scales of the Balance of Power will never be 
exactly poized, nor in the preciſe Point of Equality either 
diſcernable or neceſſary to be diſcerned. It is ſufficient | 
in this, as in other human Affairs, that the Deviation 
be not too great; for ſome there will always be; and 
a conſtant Attention to theſe Deviations is therefore ne- 


ceſſary. 


Tus Houſe of () Aufria obtained the Balance of 
Power, in 1524, from the French Houſe of Valois; when 
Eighth of England oppoſed the over-grown 


Henry the 
Power of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who was alſo 


King 
* ThisVol. p. 237. f bid. p. 222. Þ Vol. III. f. 170. 
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King of Spain: But he ſoon deſerted the (2) French, and 
aſſiſted the Emperor. (2) Scotland at that Time had ſome 
Weight, and was always devoted to France, till the Reign 
of James the Firſt. When Mary married Philip of Spain, 
England became (w) united with Aufria ; which occa- 
ſioned a (x) Rebellion againſt Mary, (y) and a War againſt 
France: But, when (z) Elizabeth aicended the Throne, 
there was no longer a Connexion between England and 
Spain; though the Balance of Europe was cantiouſly heid 
by Elizabeth. James the Firſt turned the Balance in 
Favour of * Spain; while Henry the Fourth of France 
wanted to humble the Houſe of (a) Austria, and James 
refuſed to aſſiſt his Son againſt the Emperor. Charts 


the Firſt married a (4) Princeſs of France, and firſt turned 


the Balance againſt the Houle of Auſtria; but he afterwards 
oppoſed France. Cromwell weakened the (c) Dutch, and 
athſted France, after it had been torn to Pieces by Civil 
Wars ; whereby he took the Balance from the Houle of 
Auſtria. Charles the Second wes {4 ) devoted to Farce, 
which was aſpiring to univerſal (e) Monarchy ; though 
Charles had an Opportunity of holding the (/) Balance, 
and ſometimes (g) vered irom the French Intereſt. James 
the Second was more ) devoted than his Brother to the 
French Monarch, who ſupported him in his (i) Adver- 
ſity. But William the Third ſtopt the Progreſs. of France, 

M. 4 and 


(2) Vol. II. p. 60. (2) Ibid. p. 61. 69, 72, 95, 
108, 114, 117, 118, 119, 143. (ae) Bid. p. 95, 96, 
101, 105. (x) Mid. p. 97. (y) Bid. p. 108. 
(2) Ibid. p. 114, 116, 118, 123, 142, 145,153, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 160, 163. * 1bid. p. 176, 183, 188, 191, 
194. (a) Ibid. p. 181, 192, 194. (6) Jbid. p. 195, 
201, 202, 206, 20, 237. (c) Ibid. p. 317, 333, 353, 354, 
362, 366, 372, 375, 380. (4) Vol. III. p. 72, 96, 
125, 132, 142, 145, 146, 151,153, 155, 157, 160, 172, 
177, 191, 244. (e) Ibid. from p. 133 1 139, 147, 
1.56, 160, 163, 179, 183, 185. (f) id. p. 140, 
171. (g) Ibid. p. 143, 182. () 1bid. p. 290, 297, 
303, 310, 318, 329. (i) ibid. p. 329, 333, and this 
Vol. f. 18, 33, 43, 46, 56, 59, 69, 79, 1394-102, 223, 240. 
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and (4) ſupported the Houſe of Auſtria, when (I) Lewts 


was aiming at more Power than ever, which brought on 
the grand () Confederacy againſt France, and (x) con- 
fined her Ambition till it burſt out again on the 
Death “ of the King of Spain. 

ENGLAND and France were very old and natu- 
ral Enemies: They had been engaged in many lon 
and bloody (o) Wars, in which the Eng/i/ ſeldom failed 
to prevail till they were driven (p) out of their Poſſeſ- 
Kons in France by the poor Character of Henry the 
Sixth (g), the domeſtic Troubles of his Reign, and the 
Defection of the Houſe of Burgundy by his Alliance. 
Edward the Fourth (r) made a Shew of carrying the 
War again into France; but he ſoon returned Home ; 
and from that Time the Pretenſions of Eagland upon 


France, were in Effect given up: Though it was ſtill 


natural for both Kingdoms to be at Variance, and fre- 


quently to renew their Wars, (s) with ſome Intermiſſion 
7 vr 12942 3. * , 
of friendly :) Amnances. France, inderd, recovered her 


Norman (u) Dominions, before England conquered (w) 
France, who afterwards recovered [x] all her Territories 
from England, notwithſtanding the [y] Menaces of Henry 
the Seventh, and his Son Henry the Eighth. 1 
HE 


(Ii) This Vol. p. 5, 18, 22, 24, 39, 74» 77, 83, 87. 
(1) 1bid. p. 19, 20, 21. (n) Vol. III. p. 312, and 
this Vol. p. 21, 22, 23, 61, 72, 73. (2) This Vol. p. 80. 
P. 202. (o) Vol. I. p. 180, 188, 197, 198, 200, 216, 
219, 222, 223, 224, 236, 238, 243, 245, 251, 254. 
257, 259, 260, 261, 280, 292, zoo, 302, 303, 305, 08. 
314» 318, 333, 338, 343, 349, 353, 387- (9) bid, 
p. 366. ig) Ibid. 7 368, 369, 379. (r) Bid. p, 387, 
389. () Vol. II. p. 15, 34, 36, 41, 60, 72, 74, 
108, 119, 206, 208, 363, 365, 367, 372, 375. Vol. III. 
p. 105, and this Vol. p. 19, 39, (t) Vol. I. p. 206, 
215, 229, 283, 287, 322, 352, 387, Vol. II. p. 37, 43, 
77, 116, 124, 195, 201, Vol. III. p. 96, 153, 171. 
( Vol. I. p. 172, 245, 265. (av) Ibid. p. 303, 351, 
357, 361. [x] Lid. p. 362, 366, Vol. II. p. 108, 
Vol. III. p. 72. (y] Vol. II. 2. 16, 34, 37. 
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Taz Power that had fo long and fo cruelly attacked, 
was now to defend, the Spani/7\z] Monarchy : And the 
Powers, that had ſo long defended, were now to attack 
it. William the Third had been the Life of the Con- 
federacy : But, by his Death, the Earl of Marlborough was 
raiſed to the Head of the Army, and indeed of the Con- 
federacy : © Where he, ſays Bolingbroke, a new, a private 
Man, a Subject, acquired by Merit and by Manage- 
ment, a more deciding Influence” than high Birth, confirmed 
Authority, and even the Crown of Great-Britain, had given 
to King William.” 

Tuis illuſtrious Man, with Prince Eugene his great 
Coadjutor, were now to reduce the Power of Lewis the 
Fourteenth ; which makes it neceſſary to ſay ſomething 
of thoſe celebrated Heroes, on whoſe Conduct — 
the Fate of Europe. 

JOHN CHURCHILLI, Earl of Marlborough, 
was ſecond Son of Sir Vinſton Churchill, of Notton-Baſſet 
in Niliſßire; by Elizabeth, Daughter of Sir John Drake 
of Abbe in Devonſhire, where he was born on the 24th. 
of June 1650. He was Page of Honour to the Duke of 
York, who gave him an Enfign's Commiſſion in the 
Guards, when he was only ſixteen. He went firſt to 
Tangier ; [a] and afterwards to France, with the 6000 
[5] Forces, ſent to aſſiſt the French King, under the Duke 
of Monmouth, where he learnt the Art of War under the 
great Turenne, [c] and went by no other Name than that 
of the Handſome Engliſhman : ©* But Turenne, ſays Vol- 
taire, judged that the Hand/ome Engliibman would one 
Day ſhew himſelf a very great Man.” He was created 
an Eugliſb [4] Peer, and Lieutenant-General, by King 
James the Second, whom he ſignally [e] ſerved by attend- 
mg him in his Exile, and by greatly contributing to the 
Victory at Sedgemoor : But he deſerted [V/] the — 


M5 


(z] Vol. IT. p. 372, 375, 402, Vol. III. p. 184, 
193, and this Vol. p. 125. [a]- Vol. III. p. 68, 226, 
241, [5] Bid. p. 153, 166. [e] Ibid. p. 184. 
d] Rid. p. 98. [e] Vid. p. 217, 276. I id. 
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of that King to preſerve the Religion of his Country, 
and was created Earl of Marlborough [g] by King Nil- 
liam, who ſent him to command the Erg/li Forces [V] 
in Flanders, where he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf with 7 
Prince Waldeck at YValenccur. He obtained great [i] Ho- 
nour by reducing Cork and Kinjal- in Ireland: But he 
was afterwards neglected by the King, who diſmiſſed [4] 
him his Service, to make room for his Dutch Officers, 
whoſe Merit he had eclipſed. The Earl was even ſent © 
to the Tower [I] on a falſe Charge of Diſafſeion to the 
Government in 1692: But, in 1698, he was reſtored to 
Favour, and appointed Governor to the Duke of Gh ꝛ 
ceſter. The King afterwards declared him Commander 
in Chief of the Engl; Forces in Ho/land ; as allo am- 
baſſador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary for the Ne- 
gociations at the Hague; in which Employments he was 
continued by Queen Anne. 

Is fighting again the Duke of Monmouth, n] who was. 
the General under whom he had ſerved, he diſcharged his 
Duty to his King: And in deſerting the King, who had. 
bred him uy in his Service, and had Children by his. 
Siſter, [z] he only conſulted the Intereſt of his Country. 
In 1681, he married Lady Sarah Jennings, Daughter of 
Richard Jennings, of Sardridge in Hertferdfhire,. Eſq; who 
was born on the 29th of May 1660, and was then in; 
great Favour (o with the Princeſs Arne, which ſhe main-. 
tained when ſhe-became Queen, in ſuch a Manner as to 
direct her in moſt Matters. | 

THE Earl of Marlborough and his Lady were the. Or- 
naments of the Z:g/;/5 Court; and Voltaire, a polite 
Frenchman with an Engliſb Spirit, has ingenuouſly ac- 
knowledged the great Abilities of this great Eng/ibman ; 
« who, he ſays, was not as thoſe Generals, who receive. 
from the Miniſtry a Plan of the Campaign in Writing; 
and who, after having executed their Orders at the —_— 


([e] Fhis Vol. p. 36. [] Bid. p. 24,25: [i] bids | 
p. 61. [4] id. p. 76. [/] Bid. p. 83. [n] Vol. 
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of an Army, return to ſollicit the Honour of being con- 
tinued in their Command. He governed the Queen by 
his being ſo neceſſary a Perſon, and by the Influence 
which his Wife had over her Majeſty. He entirely led 
the Parliament by his own Power and Intereſt, joined to 
that of Godolphin (p) the Lord Treaſurer, whoſe Son was 
married to his Daughter. Thus, Maſter of the Court, 
the Parliament, and the Exchequer, more a King than 
William had been, as great a Politician, and a much greater 
General, he did more than the Allies could expect. He 
had, to a Degree above all the Generals of his Time, 
that calm Courage in the Midſt of Tumult, that Sereni- 
ty of Soul in Danger, which the Exgliſß call a coo/ 
Head: And it was, perhaps, this Quality, the greateſt 
Gift in Nature for Command, which formerly gave the 
Engliſh ſo many Advantages over the French in the Plains 
of (q) Creſey, (r) Poidtiers, and (5) Agincourt.” 

Bor it is more Honour to the Character of the illuſtri- 
ous Marlborough, that Lord Bolingbroze ſhould ſay, he 
not only kept all the Parts of that vaſt Machine, the 
grand Alliance, more compact and entire ; but a more 
rapid and vigorous Motion was given to the Whole : 
And, inſtead of languiſhing or diſaſtrous Campaigns, we 
faw every Scene of the War full of Action. All thoſe 
wherein he appeared, and many of thoſe wherein he. 
was not an Actor, but Abettor however of that Action, 
were crowned with the moſt triumphant Succeſs. 7 tate 
this Opportunity, continues his Lordſhip, of doing Juſtice 
to that great Man, <vhoſe Faults ] knew, whoſe Virtues [ 
admired ; and whoſe Memory, as the GREATEST. GENE» 
RAIL, and as the GREATEST MINISTER, that our Country, 
or perhaps any other, has produced, I noNouR.” This 
Acknowledgment is the beſt Monument to the Duke 
of Marlborough's Glory ; as it came from- that Man who 
oppoſed all his military Honour, and ended a glorious 


War by an ignoble Peace. 


Prince EUGENE was: of the Family of + 
Soifſons, and was. Grandſon of Charles Emanuel. Deke 
M 6. | of 
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of Savoy: But his Father ſettled in France, where 
he was made a Lieutenant-General, and Governor of 
Champagne, He married Olimpia Mancini, one of the 
Nieces of Cardinal Mazarine ; whoſe other Niece, Hor- 
tenſia (ti) Mancini, was recommended as a Wife to King 
Charles the Second by his Mother. Prince Eugene was born 
of this Marriage, at Paris, on the 1 8th of O#. 1663 ; and 
was firſt ſtiled in France the Chevalier de Carignan. He ſolli- 
cited the King for a ſingle Troop of Horſe ; but he met with 
a Refuſal, becauſe he happened to be nearly related to 
the Princes of Conti, who were then in Diſgrace at Court. 
He then entered into Holy Orders, and aſſumed the Title 
of Abbot of Sawoy: But Lewis denied him an Abbey: 
Upon which he went with the Princes of Conti, in 1684, 
to ſerve the Emperor againſt the Turks in Hungary ; and 
declared, that he renounced France for ever. W hen Lewis 
was informed of this, he ſaid to his Courtiers, ſmiling, 
„Don't you think I ſuffer a great Loſs ?” But this Prince, 
though held in ſuch Contempt at the French Court, was 
the firft General who lowered the Superiority of France ; 
and, though a Frenchman, was the Man who humbled 
the Grandeur of the French Monarch, and governed the 
Empire. He was born with the Qualities requiſite to 
make a great Warrior, and an able Stateſman. His 
Underſtanding was clear and elevated: His Reſolution *' 
was fit for the Field or the Cabinet: And, in the whole 
Courſe of his Victories and Adminiſtration, he ſhewed *' 
an equal Contempt of Pride and Riches. He had de- 
rived ſuch great Experience from his ViRories over the 
Turks, and the Miſtakes of the Inperialiſis in the 
late Wars wherein he had ſerved againſt France, that he 
was deſervedly put at the Head of the /mperial (u) Forces, 
and penetrated into /ta/y, with 30,000 Men, in 1701, 
and full Powers to purſue what Meaſures he thought 
| 1 He was oppoſed by Marſhal Catinat, whoſe 
roops were ſcattered along the Banks of the Aaige, 
and retired beyond the Oglio, where Villeroy took the 
Command, and attacked Prince Eugene at Chiari, on 
—_— _ 
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the 11th of September, when the French and Piedmonteſe 

were defeated. The Prince, one Night the following 

Winter, ſurprized Villeroy, at Cremona; but Fortune 

defeated all the Prudence of Prince Eugene, who could 

not keep the Town, though he had made the French- 
Marſhal, and ſeveral General Officers Priſoners. 

Tuzsg two great Men, Eugene and Marlborough, 
were now to ſhew the French they could be beat by 
Generalſhip : For the Event proved, that if France had 
her Conde, her Turenne, or her Laxemberg, to oppoſe 
to the Confederates ; the Confederates might have op- 
poſed to her, with equal Confidence, their Eugene of 
Savoy, their Marlborough, or their Staremberg. Eugene 
and Marlborough always lived in ſuch great Amity, that 
they ſometimes jointly commanded, and ſometimes ſe- 
parately. They had frequent Conferences at the Hague, 
with the grand Penſionary Heinſius, the Miniſter who go- 
verned Holland in Conjunction with Secretary. Fagel, 
with as much Sagacity as the Barnevelts or (a) De Wits, 
and with better Fortune. Theſe three Stateſmen con- 
certed Meaſures in ſuch a Manner as to put the Springs 
of half Europe in Motion againſt the Houſe of Bourbon; 
while the French Miniſtry was very unequally conducted 
by Chamillard, whoſe Meaſures were often revealed be- 
fore he had determined upon them ; though he could 
never diſcover the Deſigns of the Confederate Stateſmen. 

Lorp Bolingbroke ſays, What I remember to have 
heard the Duke of Marlborough ſay, before he went to 
take the Command of the Armies upon him in the Low 
Countries in 1702, proved true. The French miſ-reck- 
oned very much, if they made the ſame Compariſon be- 
tween their Troops and thoſe of their Enemies, as they 
had made in precedent Wars.” Thoſe that had been 
oppoſed to them, in the laſt, were raw for the moſt Part 
when it began, the Britiſb particularly; but they had 
been diſciplined by their Defeats : They were grown to 
be veteran at the Peace of Ryſwick ; and though man 
had been diſbanded, yet they had been diſbanded lately; 
ſo that even theſe were eaſily formed anew, and the 


Spirit 


(a) Vol. III. p. 164. 
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Spirit that had been raiſed continued in all. The Al- 
liances were concluded, the Quotas were ſettled, and the 
Seaſon for taking the Field approached, when King 
William died. Supplies of Men to recruit the Armies 
were more abundant on the Side of the Confederacy, 
than on that of the two Crowns: A neceſſary Conſe- 
quence of which it ſeemed to be, that thoſe of the for- 
mer would grow better, and thoſe of the latter worſe, 
in a long, extenſive, and bloody War. 

IT has been thus far thought neceſſary to introduce the 
glorious Reign of Queen Arne, by a Review of the for- 
mer Policy of England, and her Connexions with France; 
the State of both Countries, and of the ſhifting Ba- 
lance of Power; the Grounds of the War, and the Cha- 
racters of thoſe illuſtrious Generals who were to pre- 
ſerve the Liberties of ge | 

Tus Day the King died, the Princeſs was proclaimed” 


-2. Queen, to the general Pleaſure of the People: The 


Parliament was empowered to fit by the Act (6) made 
five Years before, and aſſembled, though it was Sunday, 
which had never been done ſince the Time of (c) Crom- 
awell ; when both Houſes unanimouſly voted to addreſs 
her Majeſty, and to congratulate her happy Acceſſion to 
the Throne. The Privy-Council waited on her in a 
Body, and ſhe received them with a very ſenſible 
Speech, wherein ſhe: declared her Opinion of the Im- 
portance of carrying on the: War againſt France. After 
- which, ſhe ordered all the ſame Lords of the Privy- 
Council, and all other Perſons in any Office, to be con- 
tinued till farther Directions. Her Majeſty was ſoon - 
after proclaimed at Edinbargh, Dublin, and all the other 
principal Places in her Dominions, where the People 
teſtified their Loyalty by uncommon Acclamations of 
Joy ; which was very different from what they had. 

new her Father. (d) | 
Born Houſes preſented: dutiful and loyal Addrefes 
en the th of March, promiſing to ſupport her on the 
| 5 Throne, 


(3) See this Vol. p. 14% (c) Vol. III. p. 358-— 
(4) bid. p. 262. 
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Throne, againſt the pretended Prince of Wales, and all D. A. 
her Enemies. The Commons alſo promiſed to enable 1202. 


her to maintain the Alliances for reducing the exorbitant 
Power of France ; and effectually to provide for the pub- 
lic Credit of the Nation. 'The Queen received theſe 
Addreſſes, and all others which came crowding in from 
all Parts, with a peculiar Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition, that 
won her the Hearts of every Perſon that was admitted 
to her Preſence : And this good Harmony between her 
and tue Parliament, immediately raiſed the National 
Funds above their former Value, which had fallen above 
15 fer Cent. on the Death of the King. 

He Majeſty, on the 11th, went royally attended to. 
the Houſe of Peers, where ſhe ſent for the Commons, 
and made her frit Speech to both Hauſes, wherein ſhe de- 
piored the Lo{s of the King, and acquainted them, “ 7 hat 
ſhe was extremely ſenſible of the. Weight and Difficulty 
it Wwought upon her: But that the true Concern ſhe 
had for their Religion, for the Laws. and Liberties of 
Erglaud, for the maintaining the Succeſſion to tue Crown 
in the Proteſtant Line, and the Government in Church 
and State as by Law eſtabliſhed, encouraged her in this 
great - Undertaking. That ſhe was very glad to find in 
their ſeveral Addreſſes ſo unanimous a Concurrence in 
the ſame Opinion with her, that 70 much could not be 
done for the Encouragement of their Allies. That ſhe 
deſired them to conſider of proper Methods towards ob- 
taining of an Union between England and Scotland. 
That ſhe relied upon the Commons for ſupplying the 
Revenue for defraying the Expences of the civil Go- 
vernment. That, As SHE KNEW HER OWN HEART TO 
BE ENTIRELY ENGL1s$H, ſhe could very ſincerely aſſure 
them, there was not any Thing they could expect or de- 
fire from her, which ſhe ſhould not be ready to do, for 
the Happineſs and Proſperity of England; and they ſhould 
2 find her a ſtrict and religious Obſerver of her 

ord.” | | 

BURNET will have: it that this Speech reflected 
upon the two late Kings; But both Houſes reſpectfull 
addreſſed. the Queen for this moſt gracious Speech; an 
many 


— — ———————— - 


D. A.many Addreſſes from different Parts of the w 
. moſt certainly reflected on the Memory of King William. 
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The Queen told the Clergy ſhe ſhould always have a 
particular Care of the Church; and aſſured the Diſſen- 
ters of her Protection. 

Tu States-General, and the confederate Miniſters aſ- 
ſembled at the Hague, were greatly alarmed at the Death 
of King William: But they were encouraged to perſiſt 
in their former Reſoluiions by the Queen, who ſent the 
Earl of Marlborough to give the States full Aſſurances 
of her maintaining the Alliances that had been con- 
cluded by the late King, and of doing every Thing that 
the common Concerns of Europe required. His Lord- 
ſhip, on the 2oth of March, had his Audience of the 
States, to whom he communicated the Reſolutions of 
his Queen, who was perſuaded that the Intereſts of both 
Nations were the ſame; and was ready to coneur with 
the Allies, to reduce within juſt Bounds the exorbitant 
Power of France, with all her Forces, as avell by Sea as 
Land. 'The States expreſſed their Reſolution to concur 
with her Majeſty in a vigorous Proſecution of the com- 
mon Intereſt. The Count de Geez, the Imperial Mini- 
ſter, declared the Intentions of the Emperor to corro- 
borrate the Alliance. The Plan of Operations was 
concerted for opening the Campaign ; and the Day for 
declaring War againſt France was fixed for the 4th of 
May, when it was proclaimed at Vienna, London, and 
the Hague. The Earl of Marlborough was highly ac- 
ceptable to the States, and returned to England in April, 
after he had ſettled the neceſſary Buſineſs in Holland. 

THz Parliament of England purſued the Affairs re- 
commended to their Conſideration from the Throne ; 
and her Majeſty repaired to the Houſe of Peers on the 
zoth of March, when ſhe gave the Royal Aſſent to 
An Act for the better Support of her Houſhold, and 
the Honour and Dignity of the Crown.” By this Act, 
the (e) Civil Lift Revenue which was ſettled upon King 
William, was ſettled upon Queen Anne for her Life, 
who, in return, aſſured her Parliament, That while 

(e) See this Vol, p. 32, 134. 
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her Subjects remained under the Burden of ſuch great A. D. 
"Taxes, ſhe would ſtreighten herſelf in her own Ex- 1722; 


pences, rather than not contribute all ſhe could to their 
Eaſe and Relief: And that, though the Revenue might 
fall very ſhort of what ie had formerly produced, ſhe 
would give Directions, that 100,000/. be applied to 
the public Services in this Year, out of the Revenue 


they had ſo unanimouſly given her.” This Contribu- 


af 7 ”— 
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tion was annually made by her Majeſty during the 
War; ſo that ſhe had only 600, ooo J. to defray the 
whole Expence of her Civil - Liſt; — that Expence, 
from the Revolution to the Beginning of her Reign, had 
generally amounted to about 660,000 J. a Year. Nor 
— 1 Royal Generoſity unattended with public Gra- 
titude. 

Tux Commons had voted moſt of the Supplies be- 
fore the Death of the King; and granted 6, 608, 588“. 
of which 2, 200, 3141. was for 40,000 Seamen ; 
1,142,973 J. for 40,000 Soldiers; 199,172 J. for · Sub- 
ſidies to foreign Princes; 2, 357, 128 J. for Deficiencies, 
and circulating Exchequer-Bills; and 500,000 J. for 
the Civil Lift. The Proviſions exceeded the Supplies 
by 305,000 J. and were to be raiſed by reviving the 
Malt-Tax ; the Civil Lit Act; a Land-Tax of 45s. in 
the Pound; and the Act for preſerving the Public Cre- 
dit. The Malt-Tax was firſt granted in 1696, and ex- 
2 in 1699, as it was thought too heavy upon the 

oor to be impoſed in Time of Peace. There were 
ſome Clauſes in the Civil-Liſt Act for preventing the 
Alienation of the Crown Revenues. The Land-Tax 
Act alſo contained a Kind of Poll-Tax: But though it 
was notorious that the old 45 Aſſeſſment was moſt une- 
qual and unjuſt, it was made the Standard of this new' 


Land-Tax; when a new Aſſeſſment would have raiſed a 


much larger Revenue. The A& for preſerving the pub- 
lic Credit was to provide for the Deficiencies by con- 
tinuing ſeveral Branches of the Cuſtoms, which were 
mortgaged till 1706, to 1710. | 
As ſoon as the Remains of the late King were inter- 


(f) See this Vol. p. 33, 93. 
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A. D. red, the Queen began to regulate her Miniſtry in Fa- 

, your of the Tories, among whom were ranked the Earl 
of Marlborough and Lord Godolphin, who, in Fact, had 
been bred in the Opinion that the Tory Party were the 
beſt Friends to the Conſtitution both of Church and 
State. Lord Gedoiphin was appointed Lord High Tr&a- 
ſurer : The Earl of Nottingham and Sir Charles Hedges, 
Secretaries of State: The Duke of Dewonſpire, Lord- 
Steward; the Earl of Jerſey, Lord Chamberlain; the 
Earl of Bradford, Treaſurer; Peregrine Bertie, Vice- 
Chamberlain; and Sir Edward Seymour, Comptroller of 
the Houſhold ; who were all ſworn of the Privy-Coun- 
Gil, together with the Earl of Abingdon, Viſcount Wey- 
mouth, and ſeveral others, that had ftrenuouſly oppoſed 
the late Adminiſtration. The Earl of Rocheſter was con- 
tinued Lord Lieutenant of Vreland: The Marquis of 
Normanby was made Lord Privy-Seal ; and Sir Charles 
Lewiſon Geaver, Chancellor of tue Duchy of Lancaſter. 

Tae Prince of Dezmark had the Title of Generaljfr- 
mo of all the Queen's Forces by Sea and Land: But 
the Earl of Marlborough was declared Captain-General, 
and Maſter of the Ordnance. The Prince was alſo 
made Lord High Admiral; with Sir George Rooke, Sir 
David Mitchel, George Churchil Admiral of the Blue, and 
Richard Hill, Eſq; to be his Council : Though the Le- 
gality of ſuch a Council was much queſtioned, as it was 
a new Court, which could not be authoriſed to act with- 
out an Act of Parliament. 

Tuus the Tories were in Poſſeſſion of the Queen, 
who neglected Lord Somers, Lord Halifax, and others, 
that were firmly attached to Revolution Principles, and 
not heartily inclined for a new War, which was e- 
nough to diſcard any Man from Preferment. 

Tu Ladies of the Bedchamber were, the Dutcheſles 
of Ormond and 2ueenſberry ; the Counteſſes of Scarborovgh, 
Burlington, and Abingdon ; the Marchioneſs of Hunting- 
don; the Ladies Hyde, Spencer, Fretcheville, Charlotte 
Bewerwert, and Harriot Godolphin : But the Counteſs of 
Marlborough was Groom of the Stole, and Keeper of the 
Privy Purie. 6 T 
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Tur Ceremony of her Majeſty's Coronation was a 


magnificently performed on the 23d of April, being St. 
George's Day (g); on which Day her Father and Uncle 
had been crowned ; as James the Firſt was upon (+) Sz. 
Fames's Day. Both Peers and Peereſſes attended on this 
Occaſion from Weftminfter-Hall to the Abbey, where the 
Sermon was preached by Dr. 7ohn Sharp, Archbiſhop of 
York ; but the Coronation Oath (i) and Ceremony were 
adminiſtered and performed by Dr. Tenniſon, Archbiſhop 


J of Canterbury: After which the Nobility were elegantly 
enter tained in We/tminſier-Hell. k 


Tus Earls of Recheffer and Marlborough ſtrove for 
the Aſcendancy in the Miniſtry, where _—_— pre- 
vailed, notwithſtanding the near Relation * of. the former 
to her Majeſty. I: was moved in Council, on the 2d 
of May, to declare War againſt France and Spain ; when 
the Earl of Rochefer, and ſome others, were for having 
the Ernglib act only as Auxiliaries: but the Earl of 
Marlborough maintained that they ought to act as Prin- 
cipals in the Quarrel; in which the Majority of the 
Council concurred, and the Queen ordered a Declaration 
of War to be drawn up. 

Tus War was ſolemnly proclaimed againſt France 
and Spain, on the 4th of May, by the Queen, the Em- 
peror, and the States-General, as had been agreed upon. 
Ihe Cauſes expreſſed in the Queen's Declaration were, 
« That the late King William had, by the repeated Ad- 
vice of Parliament, entered into Treaties of Alliance 
with the Emperor, the States General, and other Po. 
tentates, for preſerving the Liberty and Balance of Europe, 
and for reducing the exorbitant Power of France; which 
Treaties were ſounded upon the unjuſt Uſurpations and 
Incroachments of the French King, who had taken Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a great Part of the Spaniſb Dominions, exer- 
ciſing an abſolute Authority over all that Monarchy ; 
having ſeized Milan, and the Spaniſb Low Countries by 
his Armies; and made himſelf Maſter of Cadix, of the 

Entrance 


(2) Vol, III. p. 53, 266, (+4) Vol. II. p. 175. 
(i) This Vol, p. 35, 36, 37, 38, Vol. III. p. 131. 
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| A. D. Entrance into the Mediterranean, and of the Ports in the 
= 21702. Spaniſh Weſt-Indies by his Fleets ; every where deſigning © 


? 


dom of Navigation and Commerce. That the French 
King had refuſed to give Satisfaction, and not only pro- 
ceeded to farther Violence, but had added a great Af- 
front and Indignity to the Queen and her Kingdoms, in 
declaring the pretended Prince of Wales, King of England, 


| | to invade the Liberties of Europe, and obſtruct the Free- 


cur in the ſame: Therefore, for maintaining the Public 
Faith of Treaties, vindicating the Honour of the Crown, 
and preventing the Miſchiefs which all Europe was 
threatened with, her Majeſty declared War againſt France 
and Spain, by Sea and Land; which ſhe would vigo- 
rouſly proſecute, being aſſured of the ready Concurrence 
and Aſſiſtance of her Subjects, in a Cauſe they had ſo 
openly and heartily eſpouſed.” —— The Emperor al- 
ledged, That France had made it abundantly evident 
the would not obſerve the Treaty of Ryfwick better than 
any of the former. That under the Colour of a Will, 
Suppoſed to have been made by the King of Spain, the 
King of France had by Intruſion put his Grandſon into 
the Spaniſh Kingdom, who had taken upon him the 
Titles of the Arch-ducal Houſe of Auſtria. That the 
King of France had inſulted the Empire, and ſeized 
Mantua; That the Spaniſh Will was contrived by ſome 
bribed Spaniſh Counſellors, according to the Directions of 
the French King; and that it was offered to his late 
Catholic Majeſty, when he was ſunk to ſuch a Weak- 
neſs of Body and Mind, as not to be able to read or 
underſtand.” — The States General declared, © That 
the French Monarch had long caſt his Eyes upon their 
Provinces, and twice attacked the Republick in 1672 
and 1688, by a moſt unjuſt and violent War. That, 
if he had ſucceeded, he would have made his Way to 
the Univerſal Monarchy : But was prevented by the 
Treaties of 1678 and 1697. That the French encroach- 
ed upon the Trade of the Dutch; and their King had 
violated the Partition-Treaty, alledging that the Spirit 
and Setiſe of that Treaty, and not the Letter, were 4 
f * 


Scotland, and Ireland; and had influenced Spain to con- 4 
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ly to be regarded. That he had ſeized Spain, and de- A. D. 
prived the States of their Barrier in the Netherlands. 2. 
© That he had farther blocked them up by ſeizing Liege; 
as alſo Bonn, Keyſerwaert, and Rhimbergen. And that 
the Kingdoms of France and Spain were even united in- 
to one.” 


Taz French King was alarmed at theſe three De- 
clarations of War. He was now above ſixty Years of 


7 Age, was more retired with his Favourite Madam de 
Maintenon, and could not ſo well diſtinguiſh the Cha- 
racters of Men: Nor had that Lady, with all the great 


Qualities ſhe poſſeſſed, -either that Vigour, Reſolution, 


or Greatneſs of Soul, requiſite to ſupport the Glory of 


a State. The King, who had been faſcinated with his 
long Proſperity, expreſſed little Uneaſineſs at the Com- 
plaint of the Emperor: He made ſome Reflections upon 
the Charge of the Queen, which fo particularly reſpect- 
ed his acknowledging the pretended Prince of Wales: 
But he was ſo much exaſperated with the long Decla- 
ration of the States-General, that he told Torcy, Meſ- 
fieurs, the Dutch Merchants, ſhould one Day repent of 
their Boldneſs in declaring War againſt ſo great a Mo- 
narch.” 

Tre French Monarch delayed his Declaration of War 
till the 3d of July, when he ſet forth, © That the Em- 
peror, without any lawful Right to the Span; Monar- 
chy, had put himſelf in a Condition, with his Allies, 
to trouble the Repoſe of Europe by a new War, as un- 
juſt as it was ill- grounded. That they had begun Hoſ- 
tilities on all Sides contrary to Treaties : And therefore, 
to preſerve his own, and the King his Grandſon's, Do- 
minions, he declared War againſt the Emperor, England, 
the States-General, and their Allies.“ 

Trvs, to ſhew us the Uncertainty of human Affairs, 
and the Vanity of human Prudence, ſolemn Treaties 
are cancelled by the Sword, and a long War ſucceeds 
a ſhort Peace. 

Her Britannic Majeſty propoſed to her Allies, to 
join with her in prohibiting all Intercourſe and Com- 
merce with France and Spain. On the 6th of May, ſhe 

a came 
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A. D. came to the Houſe of Peers, and gave the royal Aiſent | 
1702. to © An Act for laying a Duty upon Land: An Act 
for appointing Commiſſioners to treat of an Union with 
Scotland: An Act for making good the Deficiencies :” . 
And to a great Number of private Acts. 4 
Tre Death of King William (a) occaſioned indecent 
Rejoicings at Paris and Rome : But it was more ſtrange 
that his Memory ſhouid be vilified with Libels and Verſes 4 
at Home. They drank a Health to Sorre/; meaning the 
Horle that fell with the King, which had been the Pro- 
perty of Sir * Jon Fenwick : And they alſo drank to The 
little Gentleman in Velvet; meaning the Mole which had 7 
heaved up the Earth, and occaſioned the Fall of Sorrel. 
They aſſerted, that the King intended to exclude the 
Princeſs Anne from the Succeſſion, and to get the Elector 
of Hanover declared his immediate Succeſſor: But the 
Houſe of Lords. reſolved, «+ that ſuch a Report was 
groundleſs, falſe, villainous, and ſcandalous :” "they allo | 
cenſured a Book, called, The Hiſtory of the laſt Par- 
liament, wrote by Doctor Drake ; and another, called, 
The true Picture of a modern Whig,” wrote by Doctor 
Dawenant. | 
Tu naval Preparations in France were ſuch as ſeem- 
ed not to be intended for fighting the royal Navy of 
England, but rather for making a piratical War, to the 
Interruption of Commerce; becauie La Hogue ( was 
ſtill freſh in Remembrance among the Frgnch ; though 
Ruſſel (c) ſeemed forgot among the Engliſh. But the 
Houſe of Lords addreſſed the Queen to give Encourage- | 
ment to private Men of War; and to grant Commiſſions : 
or Charters ta all Perſons for making Acquiſitions in 
the Spaniſb Dominions in the Indies. Her Majeſty pro- 
miſed, ſhe would take all the Care in it ſhe could : 
But this Advice was greatly negledted in the Courſe of | 
the War, when the Loſs of the Scotch Darien Settle- | 
ment was remembered with Regret. 


THE Buſineſs of the Seſſion was ended, and her Ma- 
jeſty 


(a) This Vol. p. 59. Lid. p. 151. (6) Ibid. p. 80. 
p. 83, 85, 92. | | 
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FF jeſty came in State to the Houſe of Peers on the 25th of A. U 
May, when ſhe ſigned © An Act for enlarging the 'Time 1722: 
for taking the Oath of Abjuration: An Act to oblige 


Jeaus to provide for their Proteſtant Children,” and to 


ſome other Acts: After which, ſhe diſmiſſed both Houſes 
with a Speech, thanking them all for their great Care of 
the Public, and the Houſe of Commons in particular, 
both for the Supplies they had given, and the Proviſions 
they had made for the public Debts: © Your great 
* Juſtice, ſays ſhe, in making good thoſe Deficiencies, will 
be a laſting Honour and Credit to the Nation: 7 wwifb 
3 the Difficulties they have brought upon us, may be a Warn- 
ing to prevent ſuch Inconweniencies for the future.” The 
Parliament was then prorogued, by the Lord-Keeper, to 
the 7th of July: But it was afterwards diſſolved, and the 


next Parliament was to meet on the 2d of October. 
THe League of Auſburg (a) produced a powerful De 


Confedracy (5) againſt France, who had 220,000 Ene. Cam - 
mies in the Field in 1691, and ſhe was able to ſtruggle ,s 
with them all, though the Confederates had 350,000 (c) Han- 
Men in 1694. But the Diſpoſitions made by England ders, 
and Holland, in the War of 1702, deſerve the Attention C- 
of all Ages. —y 


Tae Dutch were to maintain 60,000 Troops, to be em-, 
ployed in the Field, beſides what were to be kept in Garri- 
ſons; which was more than the vaſt Monarchy of Spain 


could furniſh at this Time. England was to furniſh 40, ooo. 


The Emperor was to provide 24,000 Men, excluſive of 
the Aſſiſtance of the Empire, and thoſe Allies whom he 
expected to detach from the Bourbon Family. The Eng- 
lib always bore the greateſt Burthen in this Alliance; 
and, though other Parties generally furniſh leſs than they 
promiſed on theſe Occaſions, Exgland ſent more than 
her Engagements required : For, in the ſecond Year of 
the War, the ſent 50 iaftead of 40,000 Men; and, to- 
wards the End of the War, ſhe maintained, of her own 
Troops, and thoſe of her Allies, upon the Frontiers of 

France, 


(a) This Vol. p. 21, 23, 24, 39, 61. (56) Bid. p. 73. 
(e, Ibid. p. 98. 
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A. D. France, in Spain, in Italy, in Ireland, in America, and in 
1702. her Fleets, 220,000 Soldiers and Sailors. The Dutecb 
had ſoon 150,000 Men in their Pay; but they 
lightened their Burthens by. Degrees: For, in Reality, 
ſays Voltaire, the Republic of the States-General are only 
an illuſtrious Company of Merchants; but England is a a 
rich and fertile Kingdom, abounding in Stateſmen, Ge- 
nerals, and Soldiers. # 
THe Houſe of Auſtria had Partizans in ſeveral Parts 
of Spain; and Catalonia was ready to declare for the 
Arch-duke Charles. The King of Portugal was incli- 
nable to eſpouſe the Cauſe of the Auſtrian Family; be- 
cauſe he could not be pleaſed with a Civil War among 
the Spariards, who were his natural Enemies. The 
Duke of Savey had already ſuddenly quitted the Em- 
ror for France; and it was now highly probable, that, 
ing alſo neglected by France, he would deſert her the 
firſt Opportunity, which ſoon happened. 
Txz Emperor opened the Campaign, on the Side of 
Germany and Flanders, with the Siege of Key/er/avaert, a | 
ſtrong Town on the Rhine, belonging to the Elector of 
Cologne, and poſſeſſed by the French. The Trenches | 
were opened, on the 18th of April, by the Prince of 
Naſſau Saarburgh ; but it was the 15th of June before | 
the Town ſurrendered ; having been ſo bravely defended 
that the Beſiegers had 700 Men killed, and 2000 | 
wounded. Gink/e Earl of Athlone (a) covered the Siege 
with the Dutch Troops; and Count Tallard aſſiſted the | 
Town: But Marſhal Bouflers (ö) aſſembled the French 
Army together with a Deſign of ſurprizing Nimeguen ; (c) | 
in which he was prevented by the Earl of Athlone, who 
preſerved the Town, though he was not ſtrong enough 
to enter into Action. | 
Tu Duke of B , Grandſon to the French Mo- 
narch, appeared at the Head of the Army with Marſhal 
Bouffiers : And the Earl of Marlborough arrived at the 
confederate Camp at Nimeguer, on the 22d of Zune, with | 
the Character of Generaliſſimo of the Dutch, as well as 
. the 


(a) This Vol. p. 69, 76. (6) Bid. p. 78. (e) Vol. 
III. p. 192. 
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the Engliſb Forces. The Engliſh General began bis A. D. 


Command with advancing Subaltern Officers, in whom 1722: 
he could diſcern Merit, without confining himſe!* to the 
Order of the military Roll. He knew, that when Pro- 
motion is only the Conſequence of Seniority, Emulation 
is extinguiſhed ; and that the oldeſt is far from always 
being the beſt Officer. Voltaire ſays, he formed Men 
at once ; and, when he came into the Field, he gained 
Ground conſiderably on the French, even without fight- 
ing. The Earl of 4rhlore, the Dutch General, diſputed 
the Command the firſt Month of the Campaign; being 
ſet on by the other Dutch Generals, to inſiſt on his 
Quality of Veldt-Marſhal, and alternately to enjoy the 
Command: But he ſoon yielded to the Erg/i General 
in every Refpet. a | 

Tn confederate Army of Germans, Engliſh, and Dutch, 
now conſiſted of 76 Battalions, and 120 Squadrons ; 
amounting to 53,090 Foot, and 7200 Horſe ; which 
was an Army ſuperior to the Frezch, who were obliged 
to abandon the Spaniſh Guelderland. The Duke of 
Burgundy returned to Verſailles in the Middle of the 
Campaign; leaving Boufflers: to be a Spectator of the 
Succeſs of the enterprizing Marlborough, who was always 
advancing, and never for a Moment quitting his Supe- 
riority. 

As the French Marſhal avoided an Engagement, the 
Engliſb General took ſeveral Places which made little 
Reſiſtance, and then began to reduce the ſtrong Towns 
in Spaniſh Guelierland. The Trenches were opened 
before Venlo on the 7th of September: Lord Cutis ſtormed 
Fort St. Michael, where the young Earl of Huntingdon 
greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, with ſeveral other Ergh/þ 
Officers ; and the Town ſurrendered on the 25th. Rure- 
rend, and Stewenſivaert, followed the Fate of Venlo, with- 
out making the tame Defence. Liege was inveſted on 
the 1 4th of Ocber, and the City was immediately de- 
livered up to the Beſiegers: But the French Garriſon de- 
fended the Citadel tl the 23d, when it was taken by 


Storm, and moſt of the Garriſon put to the Sword: But 


Mr. Wentworth, Brother to Lord Raby, was killed in the 
Vor. IV. N | Attack, 
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A. D. Attack, which was bravely conducted by the hereditary 
1722: Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel. 


THE taking of Liege ended the Campaign, and the 
Army ſeparated into Winter Quarters : But the Earl of 
Marlborough was ſeized by a Party of the French Gar- 
riſon of Gue/dres, as he was coming down the Mace, ͤ k 
thinly guarded in a Boat, by Night, from Maeftricht to 
Holland, with General Opdam, and one of the Deputies 'M | 
of the States, The Dutch Officers had Paſles, and the | 
Earl had none: But he had the Preſence of Mind to | ] 

oduce one which belonged to his Brother, and was 

pgily diſmiſſed by the Enemy, who were ignorant that 1 
the Britife Lion was in their Toil. Hiſtagy ſhews, that / 
a Prince ould never enter a foreign Territory without FF a 
a ſafe (a) Conduct; and this Accident to the Earl of a 

* 
0 
d 
A 
0! 
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Marlborough, {tiews the Neceſſity of a Paſs for a General 
Officer; for his perſonal Danger threatened the Safety 
of all Europe. 1015 
 MarsHaL Catinat (Y). commanded the French Troops 
in Germany, who was unable to prevent the Germans from 
icing Landau in Lower Alſace, after they had taken 
ſaert. The. King of. the Romans, and Prince w 
Lewis of Baden, (c) commanded. the Confederates in Not 
Germany, who took Landau by Storm on the 29th of an 
Auguſt. The Elector of Bavaria, d) who had com- 
manded the Confederates in the laſt War, declared for 
the French as ſoon as Landau was loſt, and took Ulm, | 
a ſtrong City in Suabia, by Surprize : But his Army was | 
ſeparated from the French Troops by that immenſeWood 
called the Black Foreſt. © 
Tuis was followed by a Declaration of War made | 
by the Dict of the Empire againſt France: And the 
German Princes recalled ſo many of their Troops from 
the Prince of Baden, for their own Defence, that his 
Highneſs had only 8000 Men when he was attacked 
by the Marquis de Villars near Friedlingen. The Prince 
g 1 ſent 


(a) Vol. II. P. 133, 137, 149, 194. (b) This Vol. | Pla 
þ. 62, 74, 79, 88, 99. (c) Bid. p. 75, 88, 99. 
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ſent Word to Vienna he had gained the Victory; though a p. 
Voltaire ſays, he loſt 3000 Men, with all his Artillery, 702. 


and was purſued fix Miles: But he acknowledges, the 
French Army fled, and the greateſt Difficulty their Ge- 
neral had was to rally the Conquerors, who were ſud- 
denly frightened by a Voice that called out, «© We are 
undone ;”? and, if only two of the German Regiments 
had appeared during this Panic, the French would have 
been defeated : So often does mere Chance decide the 
Fate of Battles. Yo/taire took his Account from Father 
Daniel, who ſays, the French loſt 1100 Men: But the 
Marquis de Feuquieres (a) calls this only an Action at 
Friedlingen, which has been dignified by the Name of 
a Battle; for both Horſe and Foot fought ſeparately, 
and it could not be ſaid the Enemy #vere agſtated. How- 
ever, the French Soldiers proclaimed Villar a Marſhal 
of France in the Field of Battle; as the Roman Sol- 
diers uſed to ſalute their victorious Generals with the 
Title of Imperator; and the King confirmed the Choice 


of his Soldiers. 


CounT Tallard took Treves and Traerbach in October; 
which finiſhed the Campaign in Germany; though ſome 
other Places of leſs Importance were taken by one Side, 
and retaken by the other. | 

Prince Eugene had an Army of 25,000 Men in 
Lombardy ; but was miſerably aban by the Court 


Jof Vienna; while King Philip of Spain, and the Duke 
Jof Vendome, oppoſed him with an Army of 40,000 French 


and Spaniards. YVeudome generally came off victorious 
when unoppoſed by Eugene in Perſon : But when Eu- 


Jene himſelf commanded, then France had little Reaſon 


to boaſt. They carried on a War full of Stratagems, 
Surprizes, Marches, Paſſages of Rivers, dangerous Skir- 
miſhes, and bloody Engagements, wherein both Sides 
claimed the Victory. Such was the Battle of Luzara, 
fought on the 15th of Auguſt, when Eugene ſurprized 
and attacked Vendome as he was forming his Camp alon 

the Banks of the Po. Prince Commerci was killed, nk 


Place was nobly ſupplled by General Guide de Sta- 
N 2 r emberg, 
(a) This Vol. p. 127. 
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A. D.remberg. The Germans ſaid, the French loſt 8000 Men, 

1702. and that Prince Eugene loſt only 2000 ; which was con- 

tradicted by the French, who ſaid, Yendome loſt only 
2000, and that the Germans loſt 5ooo. This Victory 
was diſputed like that at Friedlingen ; and Te Deum was 
ſung both at Vienna and Paris: Though Feuquieres ſays, 
the Battle was fought without any apparent Advantage 
on either Side, except that the French made themſelves ! 
Maſters of Luxara and Guaſtalla, The King of Spain 
was as unſucceſsful in /ta/y, as the King of the Roman: 
was in Germany; and the Spaniſh Grandees were ex- 
tremely diſguſted at the French Councils. | 
Tu French vainly attempted to engage the Ottoman | 
Empire in a new War with the German Emperor: But 
they ſucceeded in embroiling the Kings of Sweden and 
Poland, who were both inclined to ſupport the Conſe- 
deracy againſt France. The Sævedes defeated the Poles 

| at Liſſaw, where the Duke of Ho//ein was killed: After 

which, Charles the Twelfth took Cracow, while the 

| Ruſſians penetrated into Sweden, | 

| Naval Kine William was too open in his Deſigns (a) againſt 

Afairs France by Sea, and the Attempt againſt Breſt (b) was 

| unſucceſsful : But Queen Aune boaſted leſs, and perform- 

I ed more. A naval Expedition was deſtined againſt 

| Spain: The confederate Fleet was aſſembled at Spirhead, 

conſiſting of 30 Exgliſb, and 20 Dutc:> Ships of the Line: 

| And the Tranſports had 10,000 Exgliſ, with 4000 

| Dutch Soldiers on Board. Sir George c) Roohe was the 

chief Commander of the Fleet; and the Duke 4) © 

Ormond commanded the Land Forces : So that it w 

| expected they would do as much for Queen Anne, a: 

| Sir Francis (e) Drake, and the Earl (V) of E/ex, had done 

for Queen £/izabeth. Rcoke had under him Vice-Ad 

1 miral Ho /on, and Sir Stafford Fairborne ; with the Dutcl 

| Admirals Allemond, Callemburg ( g), Vandergoes, Pieter fon 

and 
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(a) This Vol. p. 83, 90. (6) Ibid. p. 100. (c) Ibil 
p. 63, 80, go, 92. (4) Ibid, p. 55, 87. e] Vol 
Ly p. 156. (J) Bid. p. 158. (g) This Vol. 
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and Waſſenaer. The Duke of Ormond had under him \ 2 5. 
Sir Henry Bellaſis as Lieutenant-General, and Sir Charles 112. 
O Hara and Lord Portmore as Majors-General ; with the 
Dutch General Sparre, and Brigadier Baron Po/andt. But 
Sir George Rooke ſpoke very coldly of the Deſign, which 
was againſt Cadiz; and ſent Sir John Munden with a 
Squadron, to prevent a French Squadron, commanded by 
Monſieur 4% Cafje, (a) from getting into the Groyre. 

MUND EN came up with du Caſſe without fighting 
him ; for which he was tried by a Court-Martial on his 
Return to Erg/and, where he was acquitted by the Lenity 
of his Judges ; who alledged, that the Puniſhment was 
Death, if he was condemned; whereas they thought lus 
Errors flowed from a Want of Senſe ; fo that it would 
have been hard to condemn him for a Defect of that 
which had been denied him by Nature: But this Ac- _ 
quittal raiſed ſuch a Clamour, that the Queen ordered 
him to be broke: For a Coxvard and a Fool are equally 
unfit for a Command. 
nſt Tus confederate Fleet ſet ſail from Sr. Helens, on tlie 
vas 2k of July, ſteering their Courſe for Cadiz, ô) and an- 
m- chored in the Bay, on the 12th of Auguſt, about two 
nt Leagues from the City. The French Men of War, and 
ad, the Gallies that lay in the Bay, retired into the Paunta/;, 
where Sir Stafford Fairberne offered to follow, and de- 
ſtroy them: But Burnet uncharitably cenſures Sir George 
Rooke for refuſing that Offer, and neglecting to bombard 
the Town, when the Inhabitants had removed all their 
beſt Effects to Port St. Mary's, an open Village on the 
Continent, oppoſite to the Town. 

Mx. Methuen, the Eugliſb Euvoy at Liſbon, told the 
Duke of Ormond, that the Point of the greateſt Im- 
portance, was to inſinuate to the Spaniards, and ſhew 
by his Proceedings, that he came not as an Enemy to 
Spain; but only to free them from France, and give them 
Aſſiſtance to eſtabliſh themſelves under the Government 
ill of the Houle of 4ufiria.” The Duke publiſhed a Mani- 
Voll feſto, by which the Spaniards were invited to ſubmit 


1. N 3 to 
(a) This Vol. p. 101, (86) Mid. p. 101. 


1 
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A. D. to the Emperor, and to put themſelves under the Pro- 
2722. tection of the Queen of Exgland. It is certain the Spa- 
niards were ſtrongly attached to the Emperor: But the 
Council of War came to a Reſolution, that it would be 
improper to make an Attempt upon the Iſland of Cadix, } 
where the Spaziards had 5000 diſciplined Troops, and 
a numerous Militia : However, they reſolved to take Fort 
Catherine, and Port St. Mary, The Army landed, took, 
and plundered, thoſe Places, with little Oppoſition; and 
the Soldiers obtained a great Booty. The Duke of Or- 
mond, through a Gentleneſs of Temper, was unwilling to 
proceed to Extremities againſt thoſe who encouraged or | 
permitted the Plunder : Put he put Bellaſis and O Hara 
under Arreſt. The Matagorda Fort was vainly 12 
ed: Three Galleons were ſunk at the Entrance of the 
Puntels: And the Land Forces were re- embarked on 
the 14th of September, very much againſt the Inclina- 
tion of their General, whoſe Opinion was over-ruled by | 
the Admiral. ; | | | 
Tuus ended, ſays Burnet, the Expedition againſt | 
Cadiz, which was ill- projected, and worſe executed : 
Though the Duke of Ormond told him, he believed, the | 
Spaniards would not have made any great Reſiſtance, 
if he had landed on his firſt Arrival, and not given them 
Time to recover from their Surprize, or rectify their 
. Diſorder. The Earl of Z/x, (a) in 1596, took Cadiz 
without much Oppoſition ; and Sir Walter Raleigh (b) 
deſtroyed the Spani/b Fleet in the Harbour. The Erg- 
liſþ had then a rich Plunder, and-left the Town in 
Aſhes: But Ormond failed at Cadix, as Eſex failed at 
Ferdl (c) and the Groyne in 1597: And the Diſputes 
between Eſex and Raleigh were almoſt equalled by the 
Miſunderſtanding between Ormond and Rooke ; which is 
another Proof (4) that Land and Sea Officers ſeldom 
act with Unanimity. j i 
ADMIRAL Blake (e) blocked up Cadiz in 1656; and 
Captain Stayner intercepted the Plate-Fleet, w * ry 
ord- 
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Lord-Admiral Howard (b) neglected in 1 96 : But if A. D. 

Ormond was as unſucceſsful at adit, as Tal, 

(e) Brefl, he was as ſucceſsful at Vigo, as Blake was at 
(4) Sancta- Crux. 

Tat French Admiral (e) Chateau Renaud, had con- 
ducted the Spaniſb Flota into Vigo; upon which, Orders 
were diſpatched to Sir George Rooke, to attempt the tak - 
ing or 2 of them in that Harbour; and (7 
Sir Cloudeſiy Showel was ſent out with another Squadron 
upon the ſame Deſign. But Sir George Rooke obtained 
Intelligence of the Arrival of the Galleons, before he 
received his Orders from England to attack them, and 
reſolved to attempt their Deſtruction. 

THz grand Fleet anchored before Vigo, on the 11th 
of October, when they found the French Admiral had 
drawn all the Ships up beyond a narrow Streight, de- 
fended by a Caſtle, and a ſtrong Boom. The firſt and 
ſecond Rate Ships were too big to go in, and the Ad- 
mirals removed their Flags into third Rates, to begin 
the Attack with all the Frigates, Fireſhips, and Bomb- 
Veſſels; while Part of the Army was to make a Deſ- 
cent, and attack the Fort on the South Side of Rodon- 
dela, a ſmall Fiſhing-Town at the Entrance of the 
Harbour. 

Tus Duke of Ormond, on the 12th, landed 2500 
Men, who made themſelves Maſters of a Platform of 
thirty-eight Pieces of Cannon, and took the Fort : 
While Admiral Hopſen broke the Boom, and was fol- 
lowed by all the Ships of his Diviſion. The French 
Admiral, like (g) Tourville, then ordered his own Ship 
to be ſet on Fire, and his Example was followed by all 
the Reſt, which afforded a moſt dreadful SpeQacle to 
the Spaniards: But the Engliſß were as careful in pre- 
ſerving, as the French were buſy in deſtroying, their 
Ships. Eleven French Men of War were burnt, and 
ten were taken: Six Galleons were ſunk, and eleven 

N41 | taken. 


( Bid. p. 188. (e) This Vol. p. 100, (4) Vol. 
II. p. 373. (e) This Vol p. 46, 62. (J) id. 


Fl 92. (2) Vol. III. . 80. 


maſh was at 179%» 
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niſh Trealure, was an irretrievable Stro 


ſunk, burnt, or taken by the Confederates. 
were unwilling to reſiſt, even to ſave their own Fleet, 


| offered to Winter at Vigo with the Land-Forces, if Sir 
| Geerge Rooke would leave a Squadron of Ships in the 
| Harbour, which he reſuſed ; though he was joined by 
Sir Cloude/ly Shovel, on the 16th, with twenty-nine 
Sail, when the Troops were re-imbarked, and the 


on the 17th of Nove nber. | Fe 

Tux Succeſs at Vigo filenced all the Clamours about 
the Miſcarriages before Cadiz; and the Duke of Or- 
mond became as popular as his, noble Father, the late 


Earl of (a) Ofory, who was prevented by the Duke of | 


Buckingham, from deſtroying the Dutch Fleet at Heluoet- 


us. The French could not protect themſelves againſt | 


| the Engh/p at Vigo, as the Dutch. had done at (5) Ber- 
| gen: But fell a Prey, as the Engliſb Ships had done to 
the Dutch at (c) Chatham.. Vigo was deſtroyed, by the 
(4d) Earl of Efjex, in 1589; Rough Rooke prevented 
Ormond from taking it in 1702: However, the French 
Fleet received ſuch another fatal Blow, as was given 

by Ruſſel, at (e) la Hague, in 1692. | 
Affairs - Tus Be nf of the War in America, proved un- 
1 4. fortunate, through the Loſs of Vice- Admiral ( f) Bem- 


mericas . a bow 7 


(a) Vol. III. p. 107, 159, 177, 178, 231. (6) 
Bid. p. 99. (le) Ibid. p. 121, 122. (4) Mid. p. 
156, le) Bid. p. 80, (J) This Vol. p. 91, 100, 


148. 


A. D taken. The Loſs of Men was inconſiderable on either 
1702. Side: But the Loſs of the French Ships, and the Spa- | 

. The Cargo 
on Board the Galleons was computed at twenty Mil- 
lions of Pieces of Eight in Gold and Silver; and the 
Goods were valued at twenty Millions more. About 
fourteen Millions of the Treaſure were taken out by 
the French and Spaniards, who alſo ſaved about one | 
fourth of the Goods; but all the reſt, were either 


THE French Seamen cſcaped; and the Spaniards 


when it was in ſuch Hands. The Duke of Ormond | 


whole Fleet returned to England, where they arrived 
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I Jo, who was ſtationed with a Squadron at Jamaica, A. D. 
and went in Search of the French Admiral (a) du Cafer792, 
0 in Fly, with whom he came up, on the 19th of Auguſt, 
between Hiſpaniola and Carthagena. Bembvao had ſeven 
© Sail of Men of War; and 4u Cafe had four large Men 
it of War, with a Frigate full of Soldiers, a Sloop, and 
Y three ſmall Veſſels. They fought bravely ; and the 
e French were for eſcaping : But Bemboww followed them 
r # cloſe, and ſet his Officers a noble Example, ſome of 
whom ſhamefully deſerted their Leader, who had a 
Running-Fight with the Enemy till the 24th, when his 
Right Leg was broke in Pieces by a Chain- Shot. Bem- 
beab ordered his Cradle on the Quarter-Deck, and con- 
tinued the Fight, till all his Captains came up, who 
could not be prevailed on to ſecond the Admiral ; which 
obliged him to give over the Engagement, and the 
French got into Carthagena. 
Tus gallant, deferted, unfortunate Bembow returned 
to Jamaica, and iſſued out a Commiſſion to Rear-Ad- 
miral }/het/lone to hold a Court-Martial, for the Trial 
of the Captains Mr, Conſtable, Wade, and Hudjon ; 
who were charged with Cowardice, Breach of Orders, 
and Negle& of Duty. Hudſon died before the Trial; 
Can table was caſhiered ; and Airkby and Wade were 
ſentenced to be ſhot to Death. The- Queen confirmed 
the Sentence againſt the two laſt, who were ſent to 
England, where they arrived at Plymouth on the 14th of 
April, with little Apprehenſions of their Fate: But they 
were immediately fhot, withoat 1 to ſet 
their Feet upon that Land, which they had ſo much 
diſgraced at Sea: Though Sir Jon Munden was acquit- 
ted for not fighting with the ſame French Admiral. 
ApuiRAL Benbew died of his Wounds on the 4th 
of Nowember ; being extremely lamented, as one of 
the braveſt, and moiſt experienced Sea-Officers, that 
Englznd ever bred, He was born and educated at 
Shrewſbury : His Loſs was reoretted like that of Gene- 
N 5 ral 
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A. D. ral (a) Talnaſb: and he died in the fiftieth Year of his | 


1702. Age. 


CoLoNEL Moor, Governor of Carolina, took the | 
Spaniſo Town of St. Auguſtin, near the Gulph of Fo- 
rida; but could not — 5 the Fort. Colonel Codd- 
rington, Governor of the Leeward-]/iands, defeated the 
French, and deſtroyed all their Plantations at (5) Guar- MY 

. daluge. And ſome Engl; Privateers plundered ſome * 
Spaniſb Towns on the Main. | 

Tuus her Britannic Majeſty was ſucceſsful both at 
Sea and Land, in the firſt Year of her Reign; which 
was a happy Omen of her future Sueceſs: And if C;- 
mon triumphed by Land and Wave, it was only for a 
Day; but Anne triumphed on both for Years. 

Tux Parliament of Scotland met on the gth of June, 
when the Duke of Hamilton, and ſeventy-nine other 
Members, proteſted againſt the Meeting: But the Duke 
of Queenſterry, as High-Commiſſioner, recommended 
an Uzion between the two Kingdoms, A Seceſſion of 
ſo many Members made Way for an Act, whereby the 
Queen was declared, undoubted Sovereign of the 
Realm, as well de Jure, that is, of Right; as de Facto, 
that is, in the Poſſeſſion and Exereiſe of the Govern- 
ment. The pretended Prince of Wales was almoſt ab- 
jured by this Act: But Sir Alexander Bruce aſſerted, 
« That Prefb was inconſiſtent with Monarchy ; 
and ſaid, he could: not wonder that their Predeceſſors 
preferred Qrder and Decency in the Houſe of God, to 
the Pride and Infallibility of a Pope in every Pariſh,” 
An Act was paſſed . for enabling her Ns to appoint 
Commiſſioners ſor an Vnion between the two Kingdoms: 
And the Earl of Marchmont, who was Lord Chancel- 
lor, preſented an AQ * for abjuring the pretended 
Prince of Wales; though Mr. Lockhart ſays, * he'had 

| Reaſon to believe, that the Queen, and her Fug, Mi- 

niſtry, were then inclined to keep the Succeſſion in 

Scotland open, as a Check and Awe-Band upon the 
Whigs, and Family of Hanover.” | 


A 


Con- 
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' CoMMIs810NERs were appointed by the Queen, for A. P. 
treating about an Union of the two Kingdoms: But that 


Affair was not · ſettled till 1707. 


Tux Truſtees for the forfeited Eſtates continued: Hire 


fill in their former Authority: But the Kingdom was? * 


put under Lords Juſtices, named by the Earl- of Ro- 


cheſler. 


Taz Queen N her Huſband to Bath, and Affairs. 
niverfity of Oxford ; after which 1 


aid a Viſit to the 

ſhe returned to Windſor, The Parliament of Eng 
was, in Courſe, to determine fix (a) Months after 
the Death of the late King: But it was diſſolved on 
the 2d of July, and a new Parliament met at We/imin- 
fler on the 2oth of Octaber, when Robert Harley, Eſq; 
was again choſen Speaker ; and her Majeſty opened the 
Seſſion with a Speech from the Throne, importing, 
« That ſhe wanted Supplies, and defired the Commons 
would inſpect the public Accounts, as the Funds given 
by the laſt Parliament were deficient, notwithſtanding 
ſhe had applied the hundred thouſand Pounds which ſhe 
had promiſed to the public Service. That ſhe could 
not, without much 'Trouble,. take Notice to them of 
the Diſappointmetit they had at Cadiz: and that ſhe 
had received ſuch a Repreſentation. of the Diſorders. 
and Abuſes committed at Port St. 's, as obliged. 
her to give Directions for the ſtricteſt Examination of 
that Matter. That her Intereſt and theirs were inſepa- 
rable ; and her Endeavours ſhould never be wanting to 

make them all ſafe and happy.” 4. _ | 
Tux Tories had greatly the Majority in the Houſe 
of Commons; and the People were ſo much animated 
by the extraordinary Succeis of the Campaign, that 
moſt vigorous. Reſolutions, and moſt plentitul Supplies, 
re raped, Both. Houſes , preſented Addreſſes to 
the Queen, and. congratulated her on the glorious Suc- 
ceſs of her Arms, which. the Commons ſaid, had 
ſignally RETRIEVED the ancient Honour and Glory of 
the Exgliß Nation; and their ſincereſt. Endeavours 
N. 5. _ 


(@) See p. 148. 
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A. D. ſhould never be wanting to make her Majeſty's Reign 
170z. more proſperous and more glorious than any of her 
royal Predeceſſors.“ 

Tu Commons agreed to all the Demands of the | 
Court; and the Queen dined at Guilaball on the Lord- 
Mayor's Day; ſoon after which ſhe went in Proceſſion 
to St. Paul's Church, attended by beth Houſes of Par- 
liament, to return a Thankſgiving for the Succeſs of 
her Arms. 3 | 

Taz Duke of Ormond became idolized by the Po- 
pulace : But Voltaire ſays, Marlborough received all t. 
the Honours that could be conferred either by a Mo- 
narchy or Republic : He was created a Duke by the e 
Queen; and, which was {till more grateful, received 1 

the Thanks of both Houſes of Parliament, who ſent a n 
| Deputation of their Number to wait upon him at his \ 
own Houſe for that Purpoſe.” The Duke of (a) Or- 1 
mund, and Sir George Rooke, alſo received the Thanks V 
of both Houſes for their Services at 77g; and Admiral 
Hopſon was knighted. Ormond, like his (6) Grand- 
father, was made Lord-Lieutenant of Peland, and 
made ſome Complaint againſt Hache, who juſlifed his 
Conduct, and arraigned his Inſtructions, by ſhewing 
that the Deſcent upon Caaiz was an improper Deſign. 
The Queen was alſo for giving the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough a Penſion of 5000/7. a Year, which was oppoſed 
by the Commons at this Time, who granted-it after- 
wards. They alfo addreſſed the Queen to remove the 
Biſhop of //orcefler from being Lord A/moner ; becauſe 
he had endeavoured to prevent the Election of Sir John 
Packington, for the County of Worcefter: The Lords 
preſented a Counter-Addreſs ; but the Queen let her 
Prelate fall a Sacrifice to the Commons. W 

A BiLL was paſſed by the Commons for ſettling 
100,000 J. a Year upon the Prince of Denmar4, if his 
Royal Highneſs ſurvived her Majeſty ; and the Lords 
with ſome Difficulty concurred. The Bill againſt ocra- 
| | Fiona! 
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| (a) Seep. 83. (6) See Vol. II. p. 239, 296, 298, 
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ona Conformity was introduced, and the Debate re- A. D. 
vived with great Warmth : For the Toleration (a) Ad 170%. 


granted by King William, in favour of the Diſſenters, 
was looked upon with Regret by many Churchmen : 
However, the Bill was not ſo ſucceſsful in the Houſe 
of Lords, 
Tuts Bill not only ſet forth the Neceſſity of Tole- 
ration: But alſo aſſerted the Neceflity of Church (5) 
Conformity, to Perſons admitted into any Office or 
Employment, by receiving the Sacrament according 
to the Rites and Uſage of the Church of England. It 
mentioned, that the Laws for that Purpoſe were avoid- 
ed, by ſeveral Diſſenters, who took the Sacramental 
Teſt to qualify themſelves for Offices and Employ- 
ments ; and afterwards reſorted to Conventicles or 
Meetings. Therefore, it was enacted, hat no Perſons 
in any Office or Employment ſhould refort to any Con- 
venticle, Aſſembly, or Meeting, under Penalty of 
100/. and 5 J. for every Day that any ſuch Perſon 
ſhould continue in ſuch Office afterwards : That no 
Perſon ſhould hold any Office or Employment without 
conforming to the Church of Eagland for one Year, 
and receiving the Sacrament three Times, before his 
Admiſhon : * That if any Perſon ſhould a ſecond 
Time offend, he ſhould incur double the Penalties, 
and be incapable of any Office, till he had conformed 
three Tears. if 

Taz Lords made ſeveral Amendments to the Bill, 
which were diſagreed to by the Commons, and pro- 
duced a free Conference. Mr. Bromley, Mr. Se. Jabn, 
Mr. Finch, Mr. Sollicitor General, and Sir Thomas 
Peoxvis, were Managers for the Commons: And the 
Duke of Dewon/hire, the Earl of Peterborough, the Bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury, the Lord Somers, and the Lord Halifax, 
were Managers for the Lords. The Commons ſaid, 
« That the Intent of this Bill for preventing occaſional 
Conformity, was only_ to reſtrain a very ſcandalous 
Practice, which was a Reproach to Religion, yy Of- 
| | ence 


(a) See this Vol. p. 32. (6) See Val, II. p. 216. 
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A. Defence to all good Chriſtians, and to the beſt among the 
a=: Piflenters themſelves. That it appeared abſolutely 


— for preventing thoſe Miſchiefs which muſt 
prove ruftive to the Church and the Monarchy. e 
That an eſtabliſned Religion, and a National Church, Ifir 


were abſolutely neceſſary, when ſo many ill Men pre- MW! 
tended to Inſpiration, and when there were ſo many MP! 
weak Men to follow them. That the Parliament, by P. 
the Corporation (c) and Teſt (a] Acts, thought they had th 
ſecured their Eſtabliſnment both in Church and State, 1“ 
and had provided a ſufficient Barrier to defeat and diſ- I tb 
appoint any Attempts againſt them, by enacting that . 
Fin Offices ſhould receive the Sacrament of the Lord's li 
Supper, according to the Rites and Uſage of the Church b 
of England; and never imagined a Set of Men would, I” 
at any Time, riſe up, whoſe Conſciences were too f 
tender to obey the Laws, but hardened enough to R 
break through any. That, as upon the Revolution, the 8 
lat Reign began with an Act in Favour of the Diſſen- © 
ters ; ſo the Commons defired, in the Beginning of t 
her Majeſty's auſpicious Reign, an Act might — in 
Favour of the Church of Ergland, that the Laws © 
which had been mvaded might now be effectually en- 
forced; and that thoſe Men might be kept out of Of- 
fices, who had ſhewn they never wanted the Will, ] 
when they had the Power, to deſtroy the Church. That I 
this Bill neither intrenched on the Act of Toleration ; ! 
or took from the Diſſenters any one Privilege they had 
by Law, or gave any one Pnvilege to the Church of 
England, which was not, at leaſt, intended her by the 
Laws as they then ftood. That, by occaſional Con- 
formity, the Difſenters might let themſelves into the 
Government of all the Corporations ; and it was ob- 
vious how far that would influence the Government of 
the Kingdom; as occaſional Conformity declared a 
Man's Conſcience would let him conform, and in ſuch 
a Man Nonconformity was a. wilful Sin, That the 


Toleration 
(e] See Vol. III. 2. 67. (4) Aid. p. 101. 
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or occaſional Conformity. That conforming and non- 
conforming were Contradictions: as nothing but a 
firm Perſuaſion that the Terms of Communion were 
ſinful and unlawful could juſtify the one, and that 
plainly condemned the other. That the — 

ra- 


Proteſtant-Diſſenters from ſerving Offices, wo 

¶ ther eſtabliſh Occaſional Nonconformity, than prevent Oc- 
caſiona! Conformity; and therefore increaſe, not cure, 
the Evil the Bill was intended to remedy.” 


Taz Lords owned, That it was a Scandal to Re- 
ligion, that Perſons ſhould conform only for a Place: 
But they thought Loſs of Office a ſufficient Puniſh- 
ment, without an Incapacity. That the Diſſenters had 
formerly (e) been ſeditious, and had appeared in open 
Rebellion, when they declared both againſt Church and 
State: But, when the Biſhops (/) were in the Tower, 
the Diſſenters ſhewed no Prejudice to the Church. That 
the Diſſenters had determined the Point againſt them- 
ſelves by Occafional-Conformity ; for if they could 
conform for a Place, much more ought they to do ſo in 
Compliance with.the Law, and for the Sake of Unity. 
That the Crime ſo penal by this Bill is to. be in a 
Meeting with five-more than the. Family, under the 
Pretence of religious, Worſhip, other than accordi 
to the Liturgy and Practice of the Church of Exgland. 
That the Nation had, been groaning long under falſe (g) 
Swearing ;- all Sides had their Share in it; and it was 
to be feared ſuch a Bill as this, by largely encourag- 
ing Informers, would ſet the ſame Things again on 
Foot. That though Damitian made much Ufe of ſueh 
Vermin, it was the Glory of Trajan that he freed Rome 
from that Plague, and baniſhed. all thoſe infamous 
Betrayers, That the Lords do not go about to juſtify 
Men who can come ſo far towards. uniting with the 
Church, and yet will ſtop there: But the Penalty of 

| 100 fl. 


(e) See Vol. II. p. 259. (J) See Vol. III. 2. 30. 
J Lid. 9. 204, 267, and this Vol. p. 139, 


oleration was intended only for the Eaſe of tender A. D. 
and ſcrupulous Conſciences ; and not to give a Licence 22. 
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A. p. 100 J. and 5 J. a Day, and that whole Sum given to 
1722: the Informer, the Lords think a dangerous Temptatt- 
on to Perjury.” 


Tre Commons left the Bill with the Lords; and | 


hoped they would not let the Public loſe the Benefit 
of ſo good a Law. The Reſult of all was, that both 


Houſes adhered, and ſo the Bill was loſt. Daniel de 
(b) Foe undertook to ridicule the Church-Party, in a a 
Pamphlet called, The ſhorteſt way with the Diſſen- 
which the Commons ordered to be burnt by 
the Hangman, and the Author was puniſhed with the 


37 


ters; 


Pillory. 

Tu Diſputes were continued between the two 
Houſes of Convocation, and the lower Houſe referred 
the Matter to the Queen, which brought it into the 
| Hands of the Miniſtry : But it was till left undeter- 
= mined; From thoſe Diſputes in Convocation, Divi- 
\ ſions ran through the whole Body of the Clergy, who 
| now became diſtinguiſhed by their Party-Names, as 
the Laity :) had been before. Thoſe were called the 
| Hicn-CHurcn who were apainſt the Preſbyterians; 
| whole Friends were called the Low- Choke; and 

this Diſtinction brought on a long Animoſity. 
A. D. Tre Earl of Rochefler (k), Uncle to the Queen, 
1703. withdrew from all Employments, as' he thought the 
— Dake of Marlborough had too much Influence with her 
| Majeſty. The Earl of Ranelagh reſigned his Office of 
4 Pay-maſter General of the Army; and was expelled 
1 the Houſe of Commons, for a High Crime and 
Miſdemeanour, in miſapplying ſevera! Sums of the Pub- 
lic Money.” The Commons alſo charged the Earl of 
Halifax with a Breach of Truſt, as Auditor of the 
| Exchequer, in not regularly examining his Accounts: 
| But the Lords abſolved him from the Charge. Four 
leading Tories, John Granville, Heneage Finch, Sir 

Jobn Leviſon Gower, and Francis Seymour Comway,. were 

created Peers; as was John Hervey, who was of the 

oppoſite 


— > —_— ˙ —— > « — - — 
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pppoſite Party: The Marquis of Nermanby was created A. D. 
Duke of Buckinghamſhire : The Earl of Rutland Duke 73. 


of Rutland; and ſeveral Promotions were made among 
he Admirals. | 

Tu States General applied to her Majeſty, to 
aſſiſt them with an Augmentation of her Forces; which 
ſhe communicated to the Commons, who promiſed 
to aſſiſt her Majeſty ; but defired, that Exgland might 


not be charged with the Pay of ſuch additional 
Troops, till the Day when the Dutch ſhould ſtop all 
Commerce and Correſpondence with France and Spain. 


Tus Supplies granted this Seſſion were 2,209,314 /. 
for 40,000 Seamen.: 1,256,799 /. for 50,000 Soldiers : 
57,843 J. for Foreign Subſidies : And 17,500 J. for 
circulating Exchequer-Bills: In all 3,535,457/. The 
Proviſions made were 2,000,000 /. by the Land-Tax: 
700,000 J. by the Malt-Tax : 500,000 J. by the Coal- 
Duty: 87, 630 J. by Annuities : And 600,000 J. by 
Subſidies: In all 43,887,6307. which exceeded the 
Grants by 352,172. N 

THz Lords and Commons could not agree about the 
Deficiences in the public Accounts, which occafioned 
the Queen to go to the Houſe of Peers, and put an 
End to the Seton on the 27th of February, when 
ſhe gave the Royal Aſſent to ſeveral Acts for enabling 
her Majeſty to carry on the War: An Act to enable 
her Majeſty to ſettle a Revenue for ſupporting the Dig- 
nity of his Royal Highneſs Prince George hereditary of 
Denmark, m Caſe he ſhould ſurvive her Majeſty: An 
Act ſor advanceing the Sale of the forfeited Eſtates in 
Ireland : An Act tor the finiſhing and adorning the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Pauls, Londen: An Act for tak- 
ing, examining, and — the public Accounts of the 
Kingdom: An Act for enlarging the Time for taking 
the Oath of Abjuration; and for the farther Security 
of her Majeſty's Perſon, and the Succeſſion of the 
Crown in the Proteſtant Line, and for extinguiſhing 
the Hopes of the pretended Prince of Wales, and all other 
Pretenders, and their open and ſecret Abettors: 2 

| A 
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A. D Act for raiſing the Militia : and to ſeveral other 
Acts. 1 
Hen Majeſty was then graciouſly pleaſed to deliver 
herſelf to both. Houſes, in the following Expreſſions: 
« That ſhe thanked them for their Diſpatch, and Sup- 
lies: That they had repoſed great Confidence in her, 
y allowing ſo unuſual a Latitude as they had in the 
Clauſe of Appropriation : That ſhe hoped ſuch of her 
Subjects as had the Misfortune to diſſent from the Church 
of England, would reſt ſecure and ſatisfied in the Act of 
Toleration, which ſhe was reſolved to maintain: And 
that all thoſe who had the Happineſs and Advantage 
to be of the Church of England would confider that 
Me had her Education in it, and had been willing to 
run great Hazards for its Preſervation ; therefore, 
they might be ſure, ſhe would endeavour to tranſ- 
mit it ſecurely ſettled to Poſterity : That ſhe thought 
it might have been for the Public Service to have had 
ſome farther Laws for reſtraining the great Licence, 
which was aſſumed, of publiſhing and ſpreading ſcan- 
dalous Pamphlets and Libels: That ſhe had given 
Directions, that her Part, of all the Prizes, which had | 
been or ſhould be taken during the War, be applied 
entirely to the Public Service; and ſhe. hoped her 
own Revenue would not fall ſo ſhort, but that ſhe 
might be able, as ſhe deſired, to contribute yet far- 
ther to the Eaſe of her People.“ 
Tuis Speech was worthy of an Eaglißß Queen, who 
revived all the Glories of Elixabeth abroad, not unac- 
companied with all her Goodneſs at Home. The 
Parliament was then prorogued, by the Lord. Keeper, 
to the 22d of April: But the next Seſſion was not 
held till the 9th of November. hs | 
Tur Duke of Marlborough, who was an indefatigable 
Warrior during the Campaign, acted the Part of an 
able Negoeiator in Winter. He went to the Hague, 
and all the Courts in Germany, to encourage the Dutch, 
and rouſe the Germans, He filled the Elector Pala- 
tine (a) with Reſentment againſt the French — 


(a) See p. 25. 
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He alſo went to flatter the haughty Elector of Branden- A. D. 
burgh (6), when this Prince wanted to be King; and 72%: 


Valtaire ſays, he ſerved him at Table, that he might 
procure of him a Supply of ſeven or eight thouſand 
Men. Prince Eugene, on his Part, no ſooner finiſhed 
one Campaign, than he went directly to Vienna, to make 
Preparations for another : And it cannot but appear 
evident, how much better an Army muſt ſubſiſt, 5 5 
the General himſelf acts as the Miniſter. 

Taz Duke of Sawoyfr), Grandſon of Lewis the Thir- 
teenth, and Father. in-Law to the Duke of Burgundy 
and Philip the Fifth, quitted the Bourbon Intereſt, and 
again went over to the Auflrian Alliance. The French 
at firſt gave him a monthly Penſion of 50,000 Crowns, 
which was augmented to 200,000 Livres : But this was 
not ſufficient to keep him in the Bourbon Intereſt, when 
the Emperor offered him' large Territories, and more 
Money than had been allowed him by France. The 
haughty Treatment this Prince experienced from the 
French Generals, and the Miniſtry of Verſailles, gave him 
Reaſon to ſuſpect, that he would ſoon be diſregarded 
by his Sons-in-Law, who furrounded his Dominions on 
all Sides. Whether the Duke of Savoy, by this Step, as 
Lewis (d) the Forirteenth had formerly done, violated 
the Laws of Nations, and thoſe of Nature, is a Queſtion 
in Morality, which has but little Effect on the Conduct 
of Princes. The Event ſhewed, he had not failed in 
the Laws of Policy; though he failed in another eſſen- 
tial Point, in leaving his Troops to the Mercy of the 
French, by whom they were diſarmed. 

Don Pedro, King of Portugal, was alſo prevailed up- 
on to quit his Engagements with France, and enter into 
the Grand Alliance, by concluding an offenſive and de- 
fenſive Treaty with the Emperor, the Queen of Great- 
Britain, and the States-General ; whereby it was agreed 
to conquer all Spain for the Houſe of Auſtria, and to 
admit of no'Peace, or Truce, while any Prince of Frexch 


i hci & 3 | 1 48 | 
(6) 0 Vol. p. 199. 0 Did. p. 129, 145. (4) Mid. 
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A. D. Extraction continued in Spain. The Portugueſe Monarch 
oz. acknowledged the Arch-duke Charles King of Spain; and 
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the Imperial Council agreed to give Don Pedro a conſi- 
derable Part of that Monarchy both in Europe and Ame- 
rica: But this was one of thoſe "Treaties which were 
never put into Execution. 

Txx Duke of Marlborough met with a great domeſtic 
Affliction, in the Death of his only Son the Marquis of 
Blandford, a graceful Perſon, and a promiſing Youth ; | 
who died at Cambridge, on the 20th of February, of the 
Small-Pox, This ala the Duke's paſſing into Hol- th 
land ſome Days longer than he intended: Fat he ſoon p 
after went over, and opened the Campaign with the fc 
Siege of Bonne ; while the French Forces under Marſhal Wl 
Villars, effected a Junction with the EleQor of Bavaria v 
in Germany. 4 

Tus Confederates were ſucceſsful, under Marl. Wl + 
borcugh, both upon the Loaver Rhine, and in Flanders. 1 
They took Rhinburgh ; blocked up Gueldres ; and in- Ml 1 
veſted Bonne (a), on the the 24th of Abril, which was 
the Reſidence of the Elector of Cologne. The Trenches Ml + 
were opened on the 3d of May, and Bonne ſurrendered ill \ 

( 
| 


on the 14th, after the French Garriſon was conſidera- 


bly reduced, who were conducted to Luxemberg ; and 
the Duke of Marlborough returned to the Army in the 
Netherlands, leaving that upon the Maęſe under the Com- 
mand of Generab Auverquergue. 
MarsH4aL Villeroy, as ſoon as he was ſet at h Liberty, 
commanded the French Troops in Flanders : But he was 
not more ſucceſsful againſt Mar/horough, than he had 
been againſt Eugene. Bouffers aſſiſted Villeroy, and they 
had Orders for retaking Liege, which they never exe- 
cuted ; but reduced Tongeren, where two Exgliſb Batta- 
lions were obliged to ſurrender at Diſcretion, after 
making a brave Reſiſtance. : 
Txt Duke of Marlborough had 59 Battalions and 
130 Squadrons ; or 41,000 Foot, and 7800 Horſe; 
which were greatly augmented by the Troops that 
had formed the Siege of Bonne, and obliged the French 


| | Mar ſhals 
(a) This Vol. p. 25, (5, Ibid. p. 252, 
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Calis on the 27th of June: But General Opdam was de- 

feated by Bouffers at Eckeren, on the 28th, and forſook 

his Soldiers, who rallied without their General, and 

obliged the French to retire. The Confederates loſt 

about 2000 Men in forcing the Lines, and 3ooo at 

Echeren : The French loſt as many, though they ſung Te 

Deum at Paris for a Victory. Villeroy, like Boufflers the 

Year before, was afraid to face Marlborough; who took 

Huy, (a) Limburg, and Gueldres; which made him Maſter of 
the whole Circle of the Lower Rhine, and brought two 
Provinces under the Subjection of the Confederates, be- 
fore the End of the A Marlborough was even 
for making a general Attack upon the French Lines, in 
which he was prevented by the cautious Proceedings of 
the Dutch, who were again diſturbed by their old (5) Fac- 
tions ; one of which was for a Captain-General of their 
Troops, and the other for governing their Army by a 
Deputation from the States. | 

Marsnal Villars entered Germany, with 30,000 Men, 
to join the Elector of Bavaria, whoſe Country was in- 
vaded by the Imperialiſts under Count Schlick, and 
Count Stirum, who took Newmark, Amberg, and Riedt, 
But the Elector defeated Count Schlict at Scharding ; 
and the Prince of Brandenburg-Anſpach at Birkenfeld, 
where that young Prince was mortally wounded. His 
Electoral Highneſs than took Poſſeſſion of the free, 
imperial City of Ratisbon, where the Diet of the Empire 
had been laying Schemes for his Deſtruction. 

Prince Levis of Baden guarded the imperial Lines at 
Stolhoffen, which were attacked by Marſhal Villars and 
Count Tallard, who were obliged to retire towards 
Ofingen, with conſiderable Los. 8 Villars over- 
came all Difficulties, penetrated through the Black Fo- 
re/?, and joined the Elector of Bavaria, who then in- 
vaded Tirol, and took Inſpruct: But was obliged to 
quit the Country, which was bravely defended by the 


very 
(a) This Vol. p. 87, 98. (5) Vol. I. p. 160. 


Marſhals to abandon Tongeren. Baron Spaar and Ge- A. D. 
neral Coehorn, forced the French Lines, at Steken and 1703: 
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A. D. very Boors ; who alſo obliged the Duke of Yendome to i « 
1702. abandon his Deſign upon Trent. : 10 
THe EleQtor next attempted to ſeize the imperial WM 
City of Ausburg: But was prevented by the Prince of tt 
Baden, who poſted himſelf under the Walls of that City. 
Count Stirum, at the Head of 20,000 Men, was march- T 
ing to join the Prince of Baden, near Donawert ; and Ml y 
Villars prevailed upon the Elector to attack Stirum, on Ml 
the 2oth of September, in the Plains of Hochſtet. Stirum ſa 
defeated the Marquis Len, who began the Attack : ot 
But when Villars came up, there was another remarka- ' fu 
ble Inſtance of the Power (a) of Fortune in Battles. Both 3, 
French and Imperialiſts were ſeized with a Panic: Both 8 
at once betook themſelves to flight ; and Yillars was left I m 
almoſt alone for ſome Minutes in the Field of Battle: 7 
However, after ſome Difficulty, he rallied his Troops " 
as at Friedlingen, led them again to the Charge, and o 
obtained the Vidory. Three thouſand of the Impe- e) 
rialiſts were, killed, 4000 were taken Priſoners, and at 
they loſt all their Artillery and Baggage : But they de- 
ſtroyed near as many of the Enemy; for the Battle 10 
laſted from four in the Morning till fx in the Afternoon. 8 
Tus Elector then got Poſſeflion of Ausburg; which th 
laid the Road open to Vienna, where it was debated in D 
Council, Whether the Emperor ſhould quit his Ca- * 
pita! ?”” This Conſternation was excuſable ; for the p 
mperor was ſurrounded with Difficulties. The of 
Duke of Burgundy, and Marſhal Tallard, aſſiſted by N 
Vauban, took 52 on the Rhine; which was ſo weakly p 
defended, that the Governor was ordered to be be- 1 
headed, as General Ellenburgber had been for ſurrender- p 
ing Dixmuyde (b) in 1695. Tallard then inveſted Lan- B 
dau, which had been taken from the French in 1702: 
And the Confederates ſent the Prince, of Heſe-Caſſol, N 
afterwards King of Sueden, to raiſe the Siege, with a C 
Body of Troops from the Netherlands : But the Prince 1 
was defeated by Tallard at Spierbach, and Landau was p 
re-taken by the French. Tallard in his Letter from the E 
Field of Battle to the French King, had theſe Words, 7 
60 Sir, 


(a) This Vol. p. 267. (b) Bid. p. 125. 
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« Sir, your Army has taken more Standards and Co- A. D. 
lours, than it has loſt common Soldiers :” And yet the 1703, 
Marquis de Feuguieres ſays, that Tallard gained this Bat- 


tle by a Miſtake and Over-ſfight. 

Txz Duke of Savoy had been diſcovered in his 
Treachery by the French, who diſarmed all his Army, 
which Tindal ſays amounted to 22,000 Men; though 
Voltaire affirms, they were not above 5000 ; and A 
ſays, this was no inconfiderable Number for the Duke 
of Savoy: But he muſt have known that Savoy always 
furniſhed more, even in the laſt War, Count Starem- 
berg marched from the Modeneſe, with 15,000 Impe- 
rialiſts, to aſſiſt the Duke of Savoy in Piedmont ; and was 
more remarkable for executing this Expedition than 
Villars was for joining the EleQor of Bavaria: After 
which, the French King declared War againſt the Duke 
of Savoy in December : But no Action happened in Lach, 
except a ſharp Engagement between à Body of French 
and Imperialiſts in the Mountains of 8z. Sebaſtian. 

PORTUGAL had been united to England (a) in 
1662, when the latter agreed to aſſiſt the former againſt 
Spain ; and the Portuoueſe have been always ſenſible 
that the E337; are their beſt Allies. The Egli and 
Dutch neglected to make any Conqueſts in S Ame- 
rica: But undertook, in Conjunction with the King of 
Portugal, to ſet the Arch-duke Charles upon the Throne 
of Hain, who was declared King at Vienna, by the 
Name of Charles the Third, and ſet out for England to 
pay a Viſit to the Queen, who had engaged to fur- 
niſh him with a Fleet, and an Army, to make good his 
Pretenſions to Spain, which conducted him to Liſbon the 


* the next Vear. 

we King of Portugal, the Prince of Heſſe-Darm/lad? 
Miniſter to Charles the Third, and the Admirante of 
Caſlille his Partiſan, even ſollicited the Aſſiſtance of 
Muley 1/nael, Emperor of Morocco, the moſt warlike and 
politic Potentate then among the Mabometan Princes. 
He agreed to ſupply them with Horſes and Corn: But 
Voltaire ſays, he refuſed to furniſh them with Troops, 


| | Except 
(a) Vol. III. 5. 68. 
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A D. except the King of Portugal would fend him his So re 
1703. as an Hoſtage. This would have been dangerous to m. 


Chriſtendom, and ſcandalous to Portugal: So that the 


Chriſtians tore one another to Pieces with their own P 
Hands, without the Help of thoſe Barbarians. Per b 
haps, this elegant Frenchman would hereby inſinuateſſ p 
ſomewhat to the Advantage of his Country; by charg- a: 
ing the Allies with entering into ſuch an unnatural} a 
Treaty with the Emperor of Morocco, as it might tend to ti 
wipe off the Odium which has always lain againſt the P 
French Nation for inſpiriting the Emperor (a) of Tur F 
to take up Arms againſt the 1 — of Germany. The v 
Turks refuſed to attack the Imperialifts at this Time » 
But the French encouraged the ' Hungarians to raiſe al b 
freſh Commotion againſt the Emperor, that his View: u 
might be retarded in other Parts of Europe. Prince b 
Ragotſei headed the Hungarians, as Count 7 ekel; (b) had v 
headed the Tranfylvanians; and both declared for Li-. R 
berty. The French alſo interfered in dethroning Au-. b 
guſtus (c) King of Poland, who was this Year formal) je 


depoſed by the Diet, in Concert with the King of l 
Sabeden; by which the grand Confederates were de- 
prived of the uſual Contingent from Saxony. But it i; 
improbable that the King of Portugal ſhould invite the 
Moors into Spain, from whence they had been expelled, 
and where many of their Deſcendants were ſtill exiſt. 
ing: Though it is certain, that the Court of Franc 
gave ſome Encouragement this Year, to a Propoſal for an 
Inſurrection in Scot/and, which was not attempted till 1 708, 
Ir the French Monarch ſtirred up a Commotion in 
Hungary, under the Pretence of Liberty; the Allies kept 
up an Inſurrection in France, by encouraging the In- 
habitants of the Cewvernes to arm for the Sake of Re- 
ligion. The Cevenncis, or Camiſars, were Proteſtants 
who inhabited a mountainous Country in the South 
Part of Landguedec in France, where they were violently 
perſecuted for their Religion in (4) 1685: But they ſtil 
| | | retained 


. 
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Long 


| (a) This Vol. p.”75, 268. (b) Ibid, 5. 62. (e) Ibid. 
p. 147, (4) Vol. III. p. 290. 
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retained their religious Worſhip, with a high-Reſent- A. D. 
ment of their paſt Sufferings. De Serres, an old Hugo- 1703. 
not, almoſt pretended to the Gifts of Inſpiration and 


Propheſy ; and the French will have it, that the Cevennes 
became a School of Enthuſiaſm. Claude Brouſſon, a 
proſcribed Proteſtant, and in the higheſt Reputation 
among Foreigners, was broke on the Wheel, and died 
after the Manner of the firſt Martyrs. Their Perſecu- 
tion was renewed, about this Time, when one of their 
Preachers, whoſe Name was E/prit, put himſelf at the 
Head of ſixty young Men, who went through their 
Villages crying out, Liberty ! Liberty of Conſcience, and 
no Taxes, Their Number ſoon increaſed to 2000, who 
became ſo formidable, that Marſhil Moztreve/ was ſent, 
with 12,000 Men, to quell the Inſurrection; which had 
been vainly attempted, with eight Regiments, by Julian, 
who was infamous for his Apoſtacy from the Proteſtant 
Religion. Montrewvel exaſperated them more than ever 
by his Severities ; but was unable to bring them to Sub-- 
jection; and their Bravery acquired them foreign Aſſiſt - 
ance. The Monarchs of England had frequently aſſiſted 
the Proteſtants (a) of France; and Queen Anne was re- 
ſol ved to 2 the Cauſe of the brave Cævennoit, 
which could not be done by Land, and was ineffectu- 
ally attempted this Year by Sea. But the Abbie de 
Bourlie, Son of the Marquis de Guiſcard, who was Sub- 
Governor to the French Monarch, came into the Ce- 
vennes, and promiſed powerful Succours to the proſcribed 
Proteſtants from England, Holland, and Savoy. 
CoLoxNEL Cavalier, who was eminent for his Services 
among the Cevenno:s, feared even by Leauis the Great, 
and afterwards rewarded by the Engl, ſays, If 
England had ſent them 20,0007. they would ſoon have 
made up a Body of 50,000 Men : And that it was won- 
derful how they could reſiſt, for ſo long a Time, 20,000 
Men, and two Marſhals of France.” Even the great 
Marſhal Duke de Villars, a Man who ſeemed deſigned 
to be a Bulwark to the Glory of France, after the 
Vor. IV. O Death 


(a) Vol. II. p. 207, and this Vol. 5. 79. 
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A. D. Death of Luxemberg, (a) was recalled from his Conqueſts 
x703, over the German Emperor, to quell an Inſurrection 


——— 


among a Body of Country Peaſants: And the French 
Monarch was at laſt obliged to treat his exaſperated 
Subjects, as if they had been an independent People. 
Perſecution never fails to make Proſelytes, eſpecially 
when it is exerted againſt a Spirit of Enthuſiaſm. This 
Cavalier was only the Son of a Baker ; and yet Lewis 
the Fourteenth concluded a Peace with him, ſigned by 
Villars, under the Name of an Amne/ly, The bold Ha- 
gonot was to be made a French Colonel: But he diſtruſted 
the Miniſtry ; commanded a Regiment in Spain, and 
died a General- Officer in England. However the Hu- 
gonots of Languedoc were not ſo ſuddenly ſuppreſſed; and 
that Taſk was left for the Duke of Beravicł. 


Naval Tux laſt Year had been glorious for England at Sea: 
Mairs But that Glory was not continued this Year. Sir 


Cloudeſley Showel, with the Vice-Admirals Fairborne and 
Lake, and Rear-Admiral Byrg, ſailed from Sz. Helens, 
on the 1ſt of Judy, with a Fleet of 35 Engliſh Ships; 
who were accompanied by 17 Dutch Ships commanded 
by Admiral Allemonde. They convoyed the Trade to 
Lisbon, and received great Marks of Eſteem from the 
King of Portugal; after which, they watered at Altea 
on the Coaſt of Valencia in Spain, where they landed 
2500 Marines under Brigadier Seymour. They publiſhed 
a Manifeſto to encourage the Sjaniards to acknowledge 
_ Charles the Third, and ſhake off the Yoke of France: 
But the Fleet returned to England, without attempting 
any Thing againſt the Enemy, except ineffectually en- 
deavouring to land ſome Arms, Ammunition, and 
Money, in the Gulph of Narbonne, for the Uſe of the 
Cevennois, } 

Tus great Storm, which happened on the 27th of 
November, was ſeverely felt in England, and filled all 
People with great Apprehenſions of an irreparable Loſs, 
as the greateſt Part of the Royal Navy was out at Sea. 
Sir Cloude/ley Shovel was at Anchor in the Gunffeet, and 
happily eſcaped that Fate at this Time, which he un- 


happily 
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happily met with'in-1707, on the Rocks of Scilly : But A. D. 
Admiral Beaumont, whoſe Flag was flying in the Mary, 1793: 


periſhed in the Downs with his own Ship, and 13 other 
Men of War, with the Captains Greenway, Emms, Carter, 
Raymond, and Blake ; and 2170 Seamen, inſtead of 1500 
as other Writers have erroneouſly ſet down. Of theſe 
Ships the Vanguard of go Guns was loſt in Chatham 
Harbour: The Northumberland, Stirling Caſile, and Re- 
Horation, of 70 Guns each, with the Admiral's Ship 
the Mary of 64 Guns, and the Mortar Bomb, were loſt 
on the Goodtuin Sands, where 1685 Men periſhed : The 
Reſolution of 70 Guns; the Litchfield of 32; and Eagle 
Advice-Boat were loſt on the Coaſt of Suſſex : The York 
of 60 Guns was loſt at Harwich : The Neweaſtle of 54 
Guns, and Veſavius Fireſhip at Spithead: The Reſerve 
of 48 Guns, at Yarmouth: The Arundel of 32, Canter- 
tury Storeſhip, and Salt Hoſpital- ſhip, at Briſtol. 
This was a more fatal Loſs than that in 1693, when Sir 
(a) Francis Wheeler was loſt in the Bay of Gibraltar: But 
the Parliament took Care to ſupply the Fleet with new 
Ships; and the Queen generouſly ordered that the Wi- 
dows of thoſe Officers and Seamen who periſhed in 
the Storm, ſhauld be intitled to her Royal Bounty, in 
the ſame Manner as if they had been killed in Fight. 


VicE-ADMIRAL Graydon ſailed from Plymouth in g i-, 


March, with four Men of War, and ſome Tranſports;, 4- 


with Columbine's Regiment, to take Placentia, and drive merica. 


the French out of the Newfoundland Trade. He met 
with Du Caſſe, who alſo eſcaped him, as he had done 


Munden, and returned into Breſt with four Millions of 


Pieces of Eight, which he had brought from the Spa- 
niſo Weſt-Indies. Graydon was ordered to loſe no Time 
in his Paſſage; ſo that he was called to no Account for 
not engaging Du Caſſe: But he was afraid to make any 


Attempt upon Placentia, and was ſo much cenſured for 


his Conduct in ſo fruitleſs an Expedition, that the Houſe 
of Lords addreſſed the Queen to diſmiſs him from her 


Service. 


Tas conventionary Parliament of Scotland, which 4Firs 


had continued without Alteration ſince the Revolution, in Sr. 


O 2 a was. 


(a) This Vol. p. 91. 
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A. D. was diſſolved by Queen Anne, and a new Parliament 
1703. was elected, which met on the 6th of May. The Duke 


of Pucenſherry was High Commiſſioner, who put an 
End to the Seſſion, on the 16th of September, without 
obtaining the Supplies, though the Parliament readily 
recognized her Majeſty's Right to the Throne. The 
Epiſcopalians addreſſed the Queen that they might have 
a Toleration of Church Worſhip; and prayed, they 
might never want a true Proteflant, of the ſame royal 
Blood, to govern them while Sun and Moon endured.” 
And the Anti-Revolutioners wanted to have a Security, 
that the Kingdom ſhould not be ſubje& to any foreign 
Influence. But the Toleration was refuſed, at the In- 
ſtance of the General Aſſembly, who even ſaid, That 
to enact a Toleration for thoſe of the Epiſcopal Way, 
ewhich,God of his infinite Mercy awert, would be to eſta- 
bliſh Iniquity by a Law; and would bring upon the 
Promoters thereof, and their Families, the dreadful 
Guilt of all thoſe Sins and pernicious Effects, that might 
enſue thereupon.” The Epiſcopalians deſerved better 
Treatment from the Preſbyterians : But the Earl of 
Strathmore was obliged to relinquiſh his Attempt for « 
Toleration to all Proteſtants, in the Exerciſe of religious M or- 
ſoip! An AR was paſſed, which Sir Dawid Cunninghan 
ſaid was uncharitable; becauſe it affirmed, that zhe Pref 
 byterian (a) Government was the only Church of Chriſt! 


The Marquis of Lothian: replied; © he was ſure the 


-Preſbyterian- Government was the % Part of the 
Chriſtian Religion:“ Which could not fail to produce 
Laughter. The Presbyterian Government was ſo far 
confirmed, that it was declared High-Treaſon to endea- 
' way to reftere Epiſcopacy ! though it might then hare 
been introduced into Scotland, and made both Nations 
happy. They alſo wanted, that the Succeſſor to the 
Cron, might be ef the true Proieſtant Religion, as by 
Lato eftablifhed in Scotland; becauſe, if they excluded 


rg Papiſts, who profeſſed Tran/ubtantiation ; they ſaw no 


Reaſon, why Lutherans, who profeſſed Conſuliſlantiatior, 
hl Vet“ | ought 


(a) Vol. II. p. 212, 217, 230, 238, 256, 301, 33. 
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ought not likewiſe to be excluded; and more eſpe- ooh 
cially conſidering, that, by this Means, the Family of —— 
Hanover would Go excluded, which was both proper 
and neceſſary, conſidering that the Exgliſ had named 
that Family for their Succeſlor.” They would have 
Scotland under a diſtinẽt Government from that of Erg- 
land ; and then the Scotch muſt have been Slaves to the 
French, inſtead of being united with the Exg/i/b. They 
alſo would have ſuch Limitations as were inconſiſtent 
with Monarchy ; and then Preſbytery would have re- 
verted into its old Republican Channel, which could 
never run pure in Britain. c 

A PLoT was this Year diſcovered in Scotland againſt 
the Queen, who created the Marquis of 4tho/ a Duke; 
and Viſcount Tarbat, Earl of Cromarty: Soon after 
which, ſhe reſolved to revive the Order of the Thiſtle, 
that had been raiſed by her Father, and thrown aſide 
by her Brother-in- Law: | 

Tu only Diviſion in Ireland had been that of Eng- Af cir 
I and Triſh, Proteſtant and Papiſt: But now they fol- i, He- 
lowed the Example of England, in the Terms-of Whig 4 a 
and Tory. The Duke of Ormond opened the Parlia- 
ment at Dublin, on the 21ſt of September, who ſaid, 
« As his Duty and Gratitude obliged him to ſerve her 
Majeſty with the utmoſt Diligence and Fidelity; ſo his 
Inclination and Intereſt, -and the Examples of his An- 
ceſtors, were indiſpenſible Obligations upon him to 
improve every Opportunity, to the Advantage and Pro- 
ſperity of this his native Country.” His Grace became 
almoſt idolized all over the Kingdom, which the Com- 
mons declared was annexed (a) and united to the impe- 
rial Crown of England. They cenſured the Commiſſioners 
for enquiring into the i Forfeitures, for having tra- 
duced all the Proteſtant Freeholders in the Kingdom. 
But they voted Supplies, which was refuſed in Scotland; 
and they aboliſhed. 17,634 J. a Year, as unneceſſary 
Penſions. They ſettled the Succeſſion as in England; 
and requeſted that they might eſtabliſh a Linnen Manu- 


O 3 factory 
(a) Vol. I. p. 220, and Vol. II. p. 58. 


A. D factory in Ireland, which has proved a moſt beneficial | 
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1703. and moſt durable Branch of Commerce to that Na- 


tion. 


Affairs Th Queen had accompanied her Huſband again 


inEng 


land, 


to Bath, where he found ſome Relief from his afthma- 
tical Diſorder, which fix Years afterwards put an End 
to his Life. Her Majeſty returned to London, and the 
ſecond Seſſion of this firſt Parliament aſſembled at Vet- 
minſier, on the gth of October, which was opened by 
the Queen in the following Manner : 
© 7 HAT ſhe hoped ſhe had improved the Confidence 

they repoſed in her, to their Satisfaction, by the Treaty 
with the King of Portugal, and the Declaration of the 
Duke of Sawoy. That ſhe defired Supplies to make 
good her Alliance with the King of Portugal, for re- 
covering the Monarchy of Spain from the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, and reſtoring it to the Houſe of Auſtria, That Subſi- 
dies would be required for the Duke of Sawey.: and 
that ſhe had ſupported the Circle of Suabia out of her 
caun Revenue.” | | | 

Born Houſes approved of theſe Meaſures, which 
was an evident Departure from the original Intention of 
the grand Alliance; for only a Part of the Spaniſb Mo- 
narchy was then to be conquered, and now a Conqueſt 
was to be made of the whole. This Extenfion of 
Views, made it neceſſary to enter into ſeveral other 
Treaties, and increaſe the national Expence ; which 
muſt neceſſarily prolong the War. dhe: 

THE Bill againſt occaſional Conformity was revived, 
which was ſecretly countenanced by the Queen; though 


| oppoſed by the Court: But Doctor Davenant publiſhed 


his Eſays upon Peace at Home and War Abroad, to allay 
theſe national Animoſities. The Bill paſſed the Com- 
mons, under ſome different Modifications than before ; 
but it was rejected by the Lords. Sir John Packingtor 
ſaid, „ That the Queen had been ſo punctual to her 
Promiſe of ſupporting the Church of England, as by 
Law eſtabliſhed, that ſhe very juſtly deſerved the Title 
of (a) Defender of the Faith; and he believed the Rea- 


ſon 
(a) See Vol. II. p. 41. 
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ſon why ſome Perſons oppoſed this Bill, was becauſe A. D. 


the Queen ſeemed to eſpouſe it. And is it not a Shame 
that we, who have given fourſcore Millions of Money 
for the Preſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, ſhould 
have (6) trimming at laſt in a Bill to prevent Hypocriſy ? 
But let us enquire into all this Trimming. Are we 
afraid to diſoblige a Party of Men, that are againſt the 
(c) Church and Government ? whoſe Principle, of 
Hatred and Malice to the Family of the (d Stexvarts 
deſcends to them by Inheritance? Men that offered 
open (e) Violence to her Majeſty's Royal Grandfather 
Men that have not only the Impudence at this Time to 
juitify that Fact, but to turn the Day of his Murder 
into (/) Ridicule, and ta keep a Calf's-Head-Feaft in 
the City. And he concludes thus; I will venture to 
fortell this; that, by the Benefit of this occaſional Con- 
formity, the Diſſenters will come to be the Majority of 
this Houſe; and then I will venture to pronounce the 
Days of the Church of England few. 

TUTCHIN, the Author of a weekly Paper, called 
the Ob&/ervator, publiſhed ſome Remarks on occaſional 
(g) Conformity, and cenſured this Speech made by Sir 
Jobn Packington ; for which the Commons ordered him 
to be taken into Cuſtody ; but he abſconded, and they 
addreſſed the Queen to iſſue her Royal Proclamation 
— apprehending him, as alſo the Printer and Pub- 

er. . 

Tus Commons were willing to grant all the neceſ- 
ſary Supplies for carrying on the War both by Land 
and Sea; for which Purpoſe, they addreſſed her Ma- 
jeſty, to ſnew her the great Senſe they had of the Ca- 
lamity fallen upon the Kingdom, by the late violent 

0 4 Storm; 


(6) See Vol. III. p. 232. (e) Vol. II. p. 222, 
223, 225, 227, 232, 234, 247, 250, 258, 205, 274, 
292, 298, 340, 356, 390, 410. (4) Vol. II. p. 
175, 181, 188, 205, 212, 222, 224, 220, 240, 270, 
300, 305, 360, 407. (e) Ibid. p. 260, 262, 275, 
277, 279, 284. VJ Ibid. p. 304. (g) This 
Vol. p. 277. 3 
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acquainted both Houſes, that ** ſhe had unqueſtionab'e 


Informations, of very ill Practices ard Defigns carried 


on in Scotland, by Emiſſaries from France.” Captain 


) Simoh Frazer of Beaufort, had been convicted and 
outlawed in Scotland, for perpetrating a Rape upon the |! 
Marquis of 4tho/'s Siſter; and went into France, where || 


he propoſed to make an Inſurrection among the High- 


landers in Scotland: Aſter which, he returned to Scot- Þ 
land, and diſcovered the whole Affair to the Duke of Þ 
Queenſberry. Sir (i) Joh Maclean, who was Head of 
that Tribe in the Weftern Iſles, came over from France, 
and was ſeized at Fo/iftone, when he was prevailed upon | 
to make a farther Diſcovery. Some others were alſo 


ſeized, and the Lords appointed a ſelect Committee of 
their own Body to examine the Perſons ſuſpected; 
which occaſioned a long Biſpute between both Houſes, 
who both concurred in ſupporting her Majeſty. 

Tun Commons inſiſted, that the Lords had made an 


- Incroachment upon the Royal Prerogative, by taking 


the Priſoners out of the Cuſtody of the Crown, with- 
out her Majeſty's Leave. This was done by Way of 
Appeal to the 'Fhrone, and was without Precedeut ; as 
this Complaint ought to have been done in a parlia- 
mentary Method, by Way of Conference. The Lords 
alſo addreſſed the Queen, in Vindication both of the 
Legality and dutiful Manner of their Proceeding : 


They alſo reſolved, that the Addreſs of the Commons 


was unparliamentary ; and entered into a formal Diſ- 
cuſſion of the Affair, which became very popular, as 
the Whigs had the Majority in the Houſe of Lords, 
and the Tories were ftrongeſt in the Houſe of Com- 

_ - mons, 


) The ſame Perſon who was afterwards Lord Lovat, 
and was beheaded on Tower-Hill, for being concerned in the 
Rebellion in 1745. | 


(i) He died for the Rebellion in 1715. 


A. D. Storm; and to beſeech her, that ſhe would immedi- | 
xy02 ately repair this Loſs, by giving Directions to build 
— ſuch capital Ships as ſhe ſhould think fit. 
Hes Majeſty, on tie 17th of December, perſonally | 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
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the drawing their Right into Queſtion, would be dan- 
gerous to the Conſtitution, as tending to avoid the En- 
uiries of Parliaments, which were ſo abſolutely neceſ- 
2 eſpecially where many and great Perſons were 
engaged in dangerous Deſigns againſt the Government; 
or where ill Miniſters abuſed their Favour towards the 
oppreſſing or enſlaving of the People. If Perſons in 
Cuſtody were out of the Reach of the Houſe of Lords, 
who were the hereditary Councellors of the Crown, 
and in whom a judicial Power was lodged by the Con- 
ſtitution, it was not to be imagined that the Commons 
could pretend to a greater Power of examining, com- 
mitting, or reſtraining them, If the Houſes of Par- 
liament ſhould be appealing againſt one another to the 
Crown, it would bring great Difficulties on a good 
Prince: And it was eaſy to foreſee how fatal the Con- 
ſequences might be in the Reign of am ill-deſigning 
Prince; and what Advantages might be taken from it, 
for utterly ſubverting the beſt ordered Form of Govern- 
ment in the World.“ — The Commons ſaid, © they 
could not have made a more grateful Return ſor her 
Majeſty's generous Protection to their Liberties, than 
by a ſuitable Concern for her Prezogative, And the 
Lords had formerly declared, they muſt ever aſſert a 
Liberty in their Houſe, to apply to the Throne by 
themſelves, for the doing any Thing warranted by 
Law. However, they defired the Remembrance of 
thoſe unhappy Differences might be blotted out ; and, 
that there might remain no other Impreſſion in the 
Hearts both of Lords and Commons, than a fincere 
and paſſionate Concern for her Majeſty's Welfare and 
Glory: Nor any other Contention ariſe, but by whom 
the public Good ſhould be beſt advanced, the Protzl- 
tant Succeſſion, and the Church of Exgland beſt ſecured, 
and the juſt Rights and Prerogatives of the Crown beſt 

ſupported.” | 
Turks long Addreſſes to the Queen were diſperſed 
all over the Kingdom, and the Affair ended in the 
5 Viickarge 


mons. Lord Somers drew up the Lords Addreſs with A. B. 
great Elegance and Modeſty ; by repreſenting, ** that 1702: 
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A. D 


170 ;. 


1704 


Diſcharge of Sir John Maclean from the Tober, who 
had proved a Train of dangerous Negociations between 
France and Scotland; which the Lords voted, «* came 
from the not ſettling the Succeſſion to the Crown of 
Scotland in the Houſe of Hanover.” However, Sir 
Edward Seymour ſaid, „there was nothing in the Lords 
Addreſs but Stuff, populum fallere. 

Tux remarkable Caſe of 4/by and White, was 
brought before the Houſe of Commons ; when it ap- 
peared, that Abby, a poor Hoſtler, had proſecuted an 
Action at Common-Law againſt William White, Con 
ftable of Aylz/bury, who had refuſed to admit 4/by's 
Vote, at the Election of Burgeſſes to ſerve in Parlia. 
ment. Lord Wharton ſupported 4/4by, who obtained 
a Verdict at the Aſſizes; but judgment was given him 
in the Queen's-Bench, which was reverſed on a Writ of | 
Error brought in the Houſe of Lords; and this gave 
great Offence to the Commons. It was the firſt Ac- 
tion of the Kind; though many Elections had been 
carried by Bribery ſince tit Reſtoration ; and three of 
the Judges were of Opinion that the Matter was pro- 
perly cognizable before the Houſe of Commons, who 
always appointed a ſtanding Committee of Elections. 
Though Chief- Juſtice Holt made a great Difference be- 
tween an Election of a Member, and the Right of a 
Voter, which was the greateſt of all the Rights of an 
Engliſ nan, as, by that, he was repreſented in Parlia- 
ments. And the Marquis of Hartington ſaid, ** the 
Liberty of a Cobler ka: wh to be as much regarded as. 
of any Body elſe ; for that was the Happineſs of the 
Conſtitution.” The Commons reſolved, that they had 
the ſole Right to determine all Matters relating to the 
Right of Election of their own Members; and that 
Aſhby, in proſecuting his Action, was guilty of a 
Breach of their Privileges. But the Lords reſolved, 
« that every Perſon having a Right to Vote, and was 
denied, might maintain an Action to aſſert his Right; 
and that the declaring M guilty of a Breach of Pri- 
vilege, was in Effect, to ſubject the Law of England 
to the Votes of the Hoaſe of Commons.“ Mr. Brewer, 
ell 
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Sir Thomas Powis, Sir Edward Seymour, Mr. Lowndes, A. D. 


Sir Simon Harcourt the preſent Sollicitor General, Mr. 1704- 


Harley the preſent Speaker, Sir Humphry Mackworth, 
Sir Gilbert Dolben, Serjeant Hooper, and Mr. St. John, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this long Debate againſt the. 
Lords: And Sir John Haxules the late Sollicitor Gene- 
ral, the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. Dormer afterwards: 
a Judge, Sir Toſeph Jekyll afterwards Maſter of the 
Rolls, Mr. Cowyper and Mr. King both afterwards 
Lord-Chancellors, Sir Thomas Litthton the late 
Speaker, and Sir William Strickland, made themſelves. 
remarkable on the other Side. 

HER Majeſty ſent a Meſſage to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, to acquaint them, “ that ſhe had conſidered the 
mean and inſufficient Maintenance belonging to the 
Clergy in divers Parts of the Kingdom, and had re- 
mitted the Arrears of the Tenths to the poor Clergy : And,, 
for an Augmentation of their Maintenance, declared, 
that ſhe would make a Grant of her whole Revenue ariſ- 
ing out of the et Fruits and Tenths, to be applied to 
that Purpoſe ; and wiſhed the Commons could find any 
proper Method, by which her Intention to the poor 
Clergy might be made more effectual.“ The firſt 
Fruits and Tenths was an Impoſition begun by the 
Popes in the Times of the Holy Wars, and raiſed. as a. 
Fund to ſupport thoſe Expeditions : But Henry the 
Eighth ſettled this Revenue as Part of the Income of 
the Crown for ever. The Tenths amounted to about 
11,000 J. a Year; and the firſt Fruits to about 5000 J. 
But, inſtead of being brought into the Treaſury, they 
had been ſquandered away upon Court-Favourites. 
The Parliament enabled the Queen to alienate this 
Branch. of her Revenue; and all the Clergy returned 
her their juit Acknowledgments, for an Act ſo truly 
royal, genercus, and charitable. 

Tuk Commons reſolved, that 40, ooo Men, in- 
eluding 50 Marines, ſhould de employed in the 
Sea-Service for the preicnt Year: That 50, ooo 
Soldiers ihou!! act with tie Allies; and that 1009 
Horſe, and 7000 Foot more, ſhould be ſent into Por- 

O 6 tugal.. 
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A. D.tugal. The Supplies voted, were 2,080,000 J. for the | 
2704: Navy; and 1,925,369 J. for the Armies at Home and | 
Abroad, Subſidies, and Exchequer-Bills; in all 
4,005,369 J. Of this Sum, 884,072 l. was for main- |! 
taining 40,000 Soldiers; and 55,272 J. for their Sub- 
ſidies: 178,180 J. for maintaining the additional 
10,000 Soldiers, and diſcharging the Subſidies payable 
for Part of them: 176,481 J. for maintaining the 8000 
Men in Portugal; and 150,000 /. for the Proportion of | 
the Charge of 13,000 Men more to be raiſed by the 
Crown of Portugal: 357, ooo J. for Guards and Garri- 
ſons: 118,362 J. for the Ordnance for Land-Service : 
And 6000/7. for circulating Exchequer Bills. 
Tur Proviſions made were 2,000,000 J. by the 
Land-Tax ; 700,000 I. by the Majt-Tax ; 1,200,000 /. 
to be borrowed by Annuities; and 300,000 J. to be 
borrowed on new. Subſidies, in all 4,200,000 J. which 
was a Surplus of 194,630 /. But ſtill there muſt be a 
Deficiency ; as nothing was granted for the Ordinary 
of the Navy, the Tranſport Service to Portugal, the 
Savoy 'Freaty, or the extraordinary Repairs of the 
Navy. | | 

Her Majeſty came to the Houfe of Peers, on the 
2d of April, and gave her Aſſent to, An AQ for the 
Diſcharge out of Priſon, of ſuch inſolvent Debtors as 
ſhould ſerve, or procure a Perſon to ſerye, in the Fleet 
or Army ;"” and to ſeveral other Acts; after which ſhe 
put an End to the Seſſion, by a Speech, wherein ſhe 
thanked them for their Willingneſs to ſupport her in 
continuing the War, and diſpatching the Supplies. 
The Parliament was than prorogued to the 4th of 
Fulyz and the next Seſſion was held on the 29th of 
October. | 

Tue Earl of Nottingham could not prevail upon the 
Queen to diſmiſs the Dukes of Somerſet and Dewon/hire 
from the Cabinet-Conncil ; which occaſioned the Earl 
to reſign the Seals, and Mr. Harley, the Speaker, ſuc- 
ceeded him as Secretary of State. The Earl of Kent 
was made Lord-Chamberlain in the Room of the Earl 
of Jerſey: And Henry St. John, Eſq; was appointed 

| Secretary 
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Secretary at War: While the Duke of Marlborough A. D. 


| was ſent to the Hague, to ſettle the Operations of the 1704. 


Campaign. ä 
Sin George Rooke was ſent with a Squadron to Hol- 
land, to conduct King Charles the Third to England, 
where he arrived almoſt without Attendants, and paid 
Ja ſhort Viſit to her Majeſty at Windfr, to implore her 

Aſſiſtance. The new King was in the Nineteenth 
3 Year of his Age; and paid an extraordinary Reſpect to 
the Queen, who treated him in a noble and obliging 
Manner. He contmued three Days at Court, and then 
went on Board the Fleet at Port/mouth, that was to 
carry him to Portugal, with the 8000 Englißhß and 4000 
Dutch Troops ordered for that Kingdom, to put him 
upon the Throne of Spain. The Fleet was commanded 
by Sir George Rooke ; and the Land-Forces by the 
Duke of Schomberg, whoſe Father (a) and Brother had 
already loſt their Lives in the Service of England. 
They met with a Storm off Cape Finiſſerre, which drove 
them back to Spitbead: But they arrived ſafe at Li/bon on 
the 23d of February, where the King was received with 
all the Joy that a mourning Court could expreſs : For 
the young Infanta Thereſa Frances Joſepha, to whom 
the young King was to have been married, died a few 
Days before his Arrival, in the Eighth Year of her 
Age. He fought for the Crown of Spain, and drove 
his Rival out of the Kingdom ; who returned, and kept 
Poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Throne; for Charles, on the 
Death of his elder Brother in 1711, was elected Empe- 
ror of Germany, and was Father to Maria-Thereſa, the 
preſent Empreſs. Queen. 

Wr are now to enter upon a Campaign that revived 7h, 
the ancient Glory of England, and reduced the Power War 
of France, The firſt Object of this War, which King ia Ger- 
Milliam meditated, and Queen Anne waged, was a Par- Fg 
tition, whereby a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon, ders, 
already acknowledged by England and Holland as King ltah, 


of Stain, was to be left on the Throne of that diſmem- = 


ber gal, 


(a) Lee p. 5 8. 89. 
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A. D. bered Monarchy. But now he was to have no Footine Þ 
. there; and the Houſe of Auſtria was to have all Spain; | 
which, by another Death, proved as abortive as the Þ 


Partition Treaties. 


As Marſhal Schomberg obſerved, attacking the French | 
in the Netherlands was like ſeizing a Bull by the Horns: Þ 


It was therefore agreed by the Confederates to worry 


France, on all Sides, like ſo many Bull-Dogs ; and, to | 
on ſo coarſe a Simile, they pinned her Noſe to 


the Ground, The Emperor was reduced to the laſt 


Extremities; for the Elector of Bavaria was Maſter of 


the Danube as far as Paſſau; and the French covered the 


Country on the other Side of the River: While the 


Male-Contents in Hungary were making a formidable 
Progreſs, under Ragotſti, ſupported by the Treaſure of 
France. Vienna was in apparent Danger; and the Houſe 
of Auſtria ſcemed loſt paſt all Recovery: But Eugene 
propoſed, and Marlborough delivered him from Deftruc- 
tion, They kept their bold Deſign a great Secret ; and 
it was thought the Allies would 4 march to the 
Moſelle, when they intended to proceed to the Danube. 

Tun Duke of Marlborough joined the confederate 
Army at Maeſtricht on the 25th of April, and directed 
his March into Germany, betore the French penetrated 
his Defign. His Grace left a ſufficient Body of Troops 
to protect Flanders, under the Dutch Field-Marſhal Au- 
verguerque; and the French Monarch ordered Marſhal 
Villeroy to guard the Mofelle, while Marlborough paſſed 
the Neckar on the 3d of June. Prince Eugene haitened 
out of Hach to command the Army in Germany, and 
met the Duke of Mar/5-raugh at Hailbron, an imperial 
City on the Mer; when it was agreed, that the two 
Armies ſhould in, and that tae Duke and Prince Lew: 
of Baden ſhouiu command each Day alternately ; while 
Prince Eugene commanied a ſeparate Army on the 
Rhine. 

Pris Engliſh General was left entirely to his own 
Judgment, by his Onocn and ner ies: He marched 
into the Heart of the Empire; and arrived upon the 
Banks ct we Voir, nor 5awmwert, oppolite to the 

Bavarian 
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+ BY Bavarian Lines, which he was determined to force. A. D. 
rneſe Lines were guarded by twenty-three Battalions of 204. 
French and Bawarians, amounting to 16,000 Men, under 
Count 4 Arco the Bavarian General, whoſe Men were 
intrenched to guard the Country they had conquered. 
Marlborough croſſed the little River Wermtz, — came 

up with them at SCHELLENBURG, a Fort which covers 
Donawert, on the 22d of June. Aſter a Conteſt of two 
Hours, he forced his Way at the Head of the Engl 

$ Battalions, ſupported by Prince Lewis of Baden, and 
drove many of the Bavarians into the Danube. He 
killed 6000 of the Enemy, and loſt near that Number 

S himſelf : But the Number of the Dead is of little Con- 
ſequence to an _— General, if it gains him 

his Point; and by this Succeſs Mar/borough got the 

Key of Bavaria. Count Stirum was mortally wounded : 

The Generals Goor and Bentheim were killed: And 
Prince Lewwis of Baden, as alfa the hereditary Prince of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, were wounded. 

Tas Duke of Marlborough took Donawart, paſſed the 
Danube, and laid all Bavaria under Contribution ; as 
the Ele&or refuſed to renounce his Alliance with France 
upon any Terms, which was fatal to his Subjects, who 
now ſuffered almoſt as much for the Obſtinacy of their 
Prince, as they had formerly done from France (a] who 
was now his Protector. 

Tux Elector of Bavaria, and Marſhal Marſin, who 
ſucceeded Villars, confined themſelves within their ſtrong 
Camp and Intrenchments at 4z/urg, in Expectation 
of a farther Reinforcement from France, which ſoon 
arrived under Marſhal Tallard, who was followed by 
Prince Eugene. Both Armies had now collected all their 
Strength, and were preparing for a Battle, which was 

to determine the Fate of Germany, as that of Pharſalia 

had determined the Fate of Rome: But Prince Eugene 

was to command with the Duke of Mar/borough ; and 
the Prince of Baden was ſent to inveſt Ingo/dftadt. 
i Tas two Armies at laſt met near Donawert, and 
2 W almoſt in the ſame Plains where Marſhal Villars had 
e Sis gained 
5 (a) Vol. III. p. 133, and this Vol. p. 25. | 
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A. D. gained a Victory (a) the Year before. This bloody and 
$7924: deciſive Battle was fought on the zd of Augu/?, and 


merits a- particular Attention. The French were pol. 
ſeſſed of a very advantageous Poſt, on a Hill near 
Hochſtet, a Town on the Danube, in the Circle of Suabia, 
25 Miles North-Eaſt of Um, and 10 South-Welt of 


Donawwert ; their right Flank being covered by the 


Danube, and the Village of Blenbeim; and the Left by 
the Village of Lutzengen, The Duke of Mar/borou) 
reſolved to attack them in this Poſt ; though he had 
an inferior Army ; and notwithſtanding many of the 
General Officers repreſented to him the Difficulties of 
the Deſign. | | PE 

TRE _ and Bavarian Army conſiſted of 82 Bat. 


talions, and 160 Squadrons ; being 57,400 Foot, and] 
9600 Horſe ; in all 67, ooo Men: Though Ye/tain | 


ſays, the Companies were not complete, and reckons 
them only at 60,000. The Imperialiſts, Eng/;, and 
Dutch, were 64 Battalions, and 152 Squadrons; being 
44,800 Foot, and 9120 Horſe ; in all 53,920 : But 
Voltaire ſays, we may reckon them only 52,000. Ceſar 
and Pompey diſputed the Empire of che World with leſſer 
Armies at Phar/alia. Marſhal Tallard was with the Right 
Wing; the Elector in the Centre; and Marſhal Mara 
commanded the Left. Prince Fugene was on the Right; 
the Duke of Marlborough in the Centre ; and his Brother 
General Charles Churchill on the Left. Marſhal Tallaxd 
had all the Ardour and Vivacity ſo peculiar to 
the French; and had obtained Glory and Fortune 
by his Capacity and Courage; for he made the Par- 
tition Treaty, (5) and gained the Battle of Spierbach, 
Marſhal Marin had never before commanded in chief, 
and had rather the Experience of a good Officer than 
a General. Nor was the Elector of Bavaria conſidered 
ſo much as a good General, as a brave Prince. But 
they had Commanders of equal Courage, and more 
Experience, to encounter. Hart; 
Tus cannonading began about nine in the Morning; 
and Marlborough, after paſſing the Rivulet Nebel, began 
the general Attack about Noon, by falling upon the 


Right 
(a) This Vol. p. 286. (6) Ibid. p. 174, 286. 
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5 Wing where Tallard commanded, almoſt an Hour X. D. 
before Eugene could advance to Mar/in on the Left : 2. 
For Tallard ſeparated his Forces into two Bodies, 
without placing a ſufficient Body of Infantry to form 
any formidable Centre; and Marſhal Vidlars often ſaid, 
that this Diſpoſition was inexcuſable, The victorious 
Marlborough drove the French Squadrons before him, and 
forced his Way through the. two main Bodies of the 
Enemy; while his Brother attacked 27 Battalions, and 
12 Squadrons, poſted at Blenheim, where they made a 
little ſeparate Army, and greatly annoyed Marlborough. 
As the Duke had thrice repulſed Tallard, Eugene was 
thrice repulſed by Marin: But Tallard's Wing was 
put to Flight, and himſelf taken Priſoner; when Mar/- 
borough came to the. Aſſiſtance of Eugene, who then 
gained the Advantage on his Side. 

Tas French Army on the. Left retired behind their 
Camp; but the Cavalry were ſo cloſely purſued, that 
they endeavoured to gain the Bridge which they had 
over the Danube between Blenheim.and Hochflet, "Thoſe 
who eſcaped the Slaughter. threw themſelves into the 
Danube, where moſt of them periſhed : While the In- 
fantry ſaved themſelves by. Flight towards Hoch/tet ; 
and the Elector of Bavaria retreated with the Re- 
mainder of the Left Wing towards Morſelingen, about 
— * to the Right of Hochſtet, as Blenheim was to 

e Left. | IF TEN 

Tre Affair was decided before. ſeven in the After- 
noon, All this while the ſeparate Body of French 
Troeps were cooped up at Blnbeim: The Right Wing 
was totally ruined ; and the Left had retreated : But 
no Orders were given for ſaving the Troops at Blen- 
heim, or bringing them to Action. Voltaire ſays, they 
were the beſt Troops of France, and amounted to 11,000 
Men: But then their Battalions could not have been 
half ſull. There are many Inſtances of leſſer Armies 
who have defeated (a) others fifty thouſand ſtrong; or 
who have made glorious Retreats : But the Situation 
of a Place where. an Army is poſted decides every 


| Thing. 
(a) Vol. I. p. 310, 346- * 
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A. D. Thing. The French found it impoſſible to get out of BY p} 
1724: the narrow Streets of a Village, to form themſelves in I vi 
Order of Battle, before a victorious Enemy. They Ich 
made ſome bold but unſucceſsful Sallies, and the Ear 
of Orkney was ſent to offer them Terms of Capitulation, ro 
They were obliged to yield to Neceſſity, and ſurrendered bc 
without farther Reſiſtance. All Europe was aſtoniſhed, Ian 
that the beſt Troops of France, in a Body, ſhould ſub. FI ,,; 
mit to ſuch an Ignominy. Their Misfortune was im. ha 
puted to Cowardice : But they were obliged to ſurrender I G, 
as the Legions under Afranius and Petreius had done Ce 
to Cæſar: And ſome Years after, 14,000 Swedes ſur. 
rendered in the open Field, which partly juſtified the en 
French. let 
SUCH was that celebrated Battle known in England C. 
by the Name of Blenheim, of Hochſtet in France, and of FR to 
Plentheim in Germany. The French Army was almoi N v.! 
entirely deſtroyed; for Voltaire ingenuouſly confeſſes, I en 
they had 12,000 killed, and 14,000 made Priſoners. IÞ no 
Among the latter was Marſhal Tallard, ſeven Generals, ble 
and 1200 other Officers: But the Marſhal was alio E. 
dangerouſly wounded, and his only Son killed. Near 
30 Squadrons were drowned in the Danube; and many fo 
were killed by the Peaſants. So that of 60,000 Men, ill. 
who had been ſo long victorious, there remained not I of 
20, 00. All their Artillery was taken, with 129 Co- E 
lours, 171 Standards, 17 Pair of Kettle-Drums, 3600 the 
Tents, 34 Coaches, and zoo laden Mules. But this I thi 
Succeſs coſt the Victors 4485 Men killed, and 7600 M. 
wounded ; the greateſt Part in that Wing commanded I co 
by Prince Eugene. | me 
CASAR had only 22,000 Men when he defeated of 
Pompey at Pharſalia, whoſe Army amounted to 45,002, Jof 
according to Plutarch, The Battle of Blenheim was al- W be; 
moſt as fatal to the EleQor of Bavaria, as that of ag 
Pharſalia was to Pompey ; and Marlborough treated his lia 
Priſoners more like a Scipio than a Cæſar. Pompeys of 
Forſe, like Tallard's, deſerted the Foot; and if Cæſar of 
blamed the Conduct of Pompey, Feuquieres cenſured that 
of Tallard; eſpecially his Neglect of the 1 at dec 
x engen; 
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8 2l:nheim, whoſe being made to lay down their Arms A. D. 
with ReluQance, he ſays, was ſo infamous an Action, 2724: 


that it would ſcarce be credited by Poſterity.“ 
Tuuvs Marlborough reſtored Security to the Empe- 
ror, as Iphicrates reſtored Seuthes to his Kingdom; and 


both theſe Generals were much alike in their Actions 


and Fortunes: While Eugene may be compared to The- 


| mi/ccles, for turning his Revenge upon France, where he 


had been contemptuouſly treated, as the other was in 
Greece, who then ſerved the Perſians againſt his native 
Country. 

Tus Fugitive French and Pavarians diſperſed differ- 


ent Ways; and 300 Miles of Territory were loſt in 
© leſs than a Month. The EleQor of Bavaria ſaw his 
Country ſubjected to the Emperor; and, in his Flight 
to Brufjeſs, met with his Brother the Elector of Cologne, 
ho was likewiſe driven from his Dominions. Th 


embraced each other, and ſhed Tears. Lewis the Great 


now became convinced that he was no longer Invinci- 


ble. The Emperor created Mar/borough a Prince of the 
Empire, and gave him the Principality of Mindelbeim in 
Srabia; yet he has never been known by that Title; 
for the plain Name of Marlborough became the moſt 
illuſtrious he could have. The Queen and Parliament 
of England built him a ſpacious Palace, at the public 
Expence, near Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, and it received 
the Name of Blenheim : But Voltaire obſerves, ©* that 
the celebrated Poem of Mr. Addiſon, is a more laſting 


Monument than the Palace of Blenheim; and is ac- 
counted, by that learned and warlike Nation, 2 the 


moſt honourable Recompences beſtowed on the Duke 
of Marlborough. Sir Richard Steele, in his Criſir, talks 
of triumphant Columns erected in the Plains of Blen- 
beim; which Voltaire ſays never exiſted. His Grace 
again received the Thanks of both Houſes of Par- 
liament ; and the whole Kingdom paid a juſt Tribute 
of Applauſe to the Man who had equalled the Victors 

of Cech and Agincourt ! 
Tae French abandoned Auſburg, where they left 2000 
lick and wounded Men, and haſtily retreated = the 
ine. 


| 
| 
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A. P. Rhine, where they were followed by the viRoriow 


1704. 


and Prince Lewis of Baden inveſted Landau; thong 


ſoon ſurrendered. The whole Country from the Da. 


which occaſioned great Diſturbances in the North d 


tugal, which had been neuter in the War of 1689, bu 


Marlborough and Eugene, who left 20,000 Men und: 
General 7 hungen to carry on the Siege of Ulm, whicif 


nube to the Rhine was now open to the Confederate, 


much againſt the Inclination of the Duke of Mark. 
rough, who loſt Time in covering the Siege of thx 
Town, which was not ſurrendered till the 15th of N. 
ember. Traerbach was taken by the hereditary Prince 
of Hefje-Cafſel, on the gth of December; while the Duke 


of Marlborough went to the Court of Berlin, (a) to folic}: 


for 8000 Pruffians to be ſent into Lab. 

MaRsRHAL Villeroy and General Auverguergque came u 
no Engagement in Flanders: but the Dztch bombardel 
2 and Namur, which ended the Campaign. Thel 
Duke of Marlborough was received in Holland as if he 


had been a Stadtholder, and ſettled all Matters relating} 


to the enſuing Campaign; after which he returned 


England, where he was almoſt adored. 


N [taly, the Duke of Sawoy could not defend hi 
Country againſt the Duke of Yendome ; and that Dutch 
was plundered by the French, as Bavaria was by tht 
Germans, Marſhal Villars ſtopt the Inſurrection amo 
the French Proteſtants in the Cevernes, by granting then 
ſome reaſonable Terms. But the Emperor was not © 
ſucceſsful among the Hungarians; and Ragotſki- aimetp 
at the Principality of Tranſylvania, in which he wa 
ſupported by France. 

STANISLAUS LEZINSKI, Palatine of Poſnani, 
was elected King of Poland, in the Room of Auguſu, 
whoſe Rival was ſupported by the King of Sei, 


Europe. 


Tu Power of England was farther diſplayed in Por 


now came into the grand Alliance, on Condition thi 
King Charles ſhould come over to Portugal with 12,0% 
Engliſh and Dutch Troops; that the ſame maritim 
Powers ſhould take 13,000 Portugueſe into their Pay 


(a) This Vol. p. 283. 


all 
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| and fit out a large Fleet to protect Portugal. King A. D. 


Charles was accordingly conveyed to Lisbon with the 1704. 
= *»4% + \ —— 
Confederate Fleet, and the auxiliary Forces were land- 


Jed on the 5th of March, under the Command of Duke 


$chomberg, Whoſe Father had formerly commanded in 
Portugal, and reſcued the Crown from the Spaxiards, 


which he fixed on the preſent reigning Family. Peter 


the Second of Portugal depoſed his Brother 4/phon/us the 
Fourth, and was now in the 56th Year of his Age, 
His Siſter Catherine, Dowager-Queen of Charles the Se- 
cond King of England, lived with her Brother at Lis- 
ben, where ſhe died in 1705, The King was well in- 
clined to the Houſe of Ax/ria ; but his Miniſters were 


attached to the Houſe of Bourbon, and retarded the 


Preparations of the Campaign. | 

Taz Hourbon King of Spain, and the Duke of Ber- 
wick (a), penetrated into Portugal, took ſeveral Towns, 
and laid a great Part of the Country under Contribu- 
tion. Berwick fought againſt his own Countrymen, at 
the Head of thoſe 1r;þ Troops which had formed the 
Garriſon of (6) Limerick: He took three Engh/þ Regi- 
ments Priſoners in different Towns, defeated a Bod 
of Dutch, and made the Inhabitants of Liſbon tremble 
for their Security. Fagel, the Dutch General, was at 
Variance with Duke Schomberg, who deſired to be re- 
called from his Command. He was ſucceeded by the 
Earl of (c) Galway, another French Refugee; who 
brought over with him to Portugal 4000 additional 
Troops from England, and as many more were to be 
ſent from Ho//and ; but nothing was undertaken againſt 
Berwick, who took up his Winter Quarters in Spain. 

Trovcn nothing was done againſt Spain by Land, Naval 
a glorious and ſucceſsful Enterprize was attempted a- Afairs 
gainſt it by Sea, which was the Reduction of Grbraltar, 
Sir George Noble after landing the auxiliary Troops at 
Lißon, failed into the Streights, to meet the Toulon 
Squadron, which was then cruizing in the Mediterra- 

 neans 


(a) This Vol. p. 43, 50. (6b) p. 71. (c) p. 173. 
137, 193, 
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A D nean. He appeared before Barcelona, and then return— 
Led to the Streighis, where it was reſolved to beſeige 


Gibraltar, which ſtands at the Foot of Mount Cale, 
one of Hercules Pillars, in the Province of Andaliſia, on 
the Strait between the Ocean and the Mediterranean, 
This Town was thought impregnable on Account of 
its Situation; being ſecured from any Approach on the 
Land Side, by a long Chain of ſteep inacceſſible Rocks, 
The Entrance by Sea was impracticable to large Ships; 
becauſe the Bay was long, dangerous, and ſtormy, 
which expoſed Ships to Tempeſts, and the Cannon of 
the Fortreſs and Mole. 

Six George Rooke, Sir Cloudęſſey Shovel, and Admiral 
Callemburg, appeared with the Confederate Fleet, on the 
21ſt of Juh, when the Prince of Heſe Darm/ladt landed 
with 1800 Marines on the Iſthmus, behind the North- 
ſide of the Town, to cut off any Communication with 
the Country. The Prince ſummoned the Governor, 
who refuſed to ſurrender the Place; which was guard. 
ed only by 100 Soldiers, and this Number was thought 
ſufficient. Rear-Admiral Byng began to cannonade the 
Town on the 23d, and expended 15000 Shot in fix 
Hours, which drove the Enemy from their Guns, eſ— 
pecially at the South. Mole-Head. The Engliſb Sailors, 
with their uſual Intrepidity, took to their Long Boats, 
and rowed under the Mole ; the Cannon of which might 
have ſunk them all, but not a ſingle Gun was fired. 
The bold Seamen ſcaled the Mole in one of their merry 
Moods, and made themſelves Maſters of it: They 
were followed by the Soldiers ; and the Governor was 
obliged to ſurrender this impregnable Place on the 
. 24th. The Prince of Heſe, with the Marines, took 
Poſſeſſion of the Town; and all the Inhabitants were 

rmitted to depart. Thus Gibraltar was taken in two 

ays; though it has been ſaid, that the Inhabitants 
alone might have defended it againſt a thouſand Ships, 
and a hundred thouſand Men. The French vainly at- 
- tempted to retake it, as ſoon as it was reduced: But 
the Prince of Heſe gallantly defended the Place again 
Marſhal (a) de Teſſe, who was obliged to raiſe the Siege; 


while 
(a) This Vol. p. 145. 


| | while Sir 704 Leake drove the French Squadron out of A. D. 
che Bay, which was commanded by De Pointis, It 1794: 


| 
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was ceded to the Crown of Great-Britain by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, and remains to this Day as one of the 
brighteſt Jewels in the Britiſb Crown, as it commands 
the whole Trade of the Mediterranean. Spain attempted 
again to take it in 1727: but in vain; and now, 
with an impatient Indignation ſhe beholds this former 


* Bulwark of her Glory in the Poſſeſſion of a Kingdom 
* which ſhe had (6) threatened with Deſtruction. 


Tur taking of Gibraltar made the Confederate Fleet 


> maſters of the Mediterranean, where Count Toulouſe, na- 
tural Son to Lewis the Fourteenth, had collected the 
whole Fleet of France, of which he was Lord High Ad- 


miral, and was ſent out to fight the Confederate Fleet. 

Sir George Rooke went to meet Count Toulouſe, and came 

up with him, on Sunday the 13th of Augsf?, in Sight of 

Malaga, when a warm Engagement began about Ten 

in the 3 The French had a fair Proſpect of re- 

pairing their Diſgrace at (c) La Hogue ; for they had 

now the Superiority in Ships, as in 1690, having fifty- 
of the Line, and twenty-four large Gallies. Rzoke had 
fifty- three Ships, and nobly fought Toulouſe, though he 
had been obliged to retreat from (d) Tourwille. Sir 
Chude/ley Showel came to a cloſe Engagement with the 
French Van, and put it in Confuſion: their Rear alſo 
gave Way to the Datch: but the Center ſtood firm till 
Night, which ended the Engagement. Sir Choude/ley 
hedel ſaid, the Engagement was very ſharp; and, he 
thought, the like between two Fleets had never been 
in any Time. But it is remarkable, that in this long 
and hot Action, there was no Ship taken, ſunk, or 
burnt, on either Side. The Exgliſb loſt two Captains, 
with 2358 Men killed and wounded ; and the Dutch loſt 
400 Men. The French had a Commodore and five 
Captains killed: Count Toulouſe received three Wounds ; 
Du Caſſe, and ſeveral other Officers, were alſo wounded ; 
and the Loſs of the French was equal to that of the 
Confederates, THE 


6) Vol. II. p. 152, (c) This Vol, p. 80. (4) p. 90. 
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Victory: But Voltaire confeſſes, that this Fight, though 
not deciſive, was the final Period of the Maritime 
Power of Lewis the Fourteenth. He ſays, Count Tan- 
Houſe retired with Honour, and without Damage; Bu 
that the King ſent thirteen Ships to attack Gibraltar, 
while Marſhal 2% beſieged it by Land; which raſh 
Undertaking proved at once the Ruin of the Fleet and 
Army. Sir John Leake drove de Pointis trom the Bay in 
Oauler; but the latter returned, which brought the 
former back again from Liſton in March, when he took 


A. D. THe French Monarch faintly boaſted that he had the 
1704. Advantage; and the Exgliſb infilted that they had the 


—_— EY 
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three French Ships of the Line, and run two others on 


Shore near Marbella, where the French {et Fire to them 
with their own Hands. Some of the French Ships 


were alſo caſt away in a Storm; and from this Time 


the French no longer made a Figure with their numerouz 
Fleets on the Ocean, nor in the Mediterranean, till the 


Reign of Lexis the Fifteenth. The (a) Marine funk 


again into that weak Condition from whence it had 
been raiſed by Lewis the Fourteenth, who found it im- 
poſſible to retake Gibraltar, and the Spariards turned 
the Siege into a feeble Blockade. 


Agi Tre Queen diſmiſſed the Duke of 2ueer/berry from 
e:5:%-the Adminiſtration of Scotland, and appointed the Mar- 


7 . 


quis of Taveedale to repreſent her royal Perſon in Par. 
liament, which met on the 6th of July. The Lord 
Commiſſioner preſented to them a Letter from her Ma- 
jeſty, wherein ſhe told them, “That their Diviſions had 
proceeded to ſuch a Height as to encourage her En-- 
mies beyond Sea to employ their Emiſſaries among 
them, to debauch them from their Allegiance, and to 
render that, her ancient Kingdom, a Scene of Blood 
and Diſorder, merely, as they ſpoke, to mate then 


| ſerve as a Diverſion, That the main Thing ſhe recom- 


mended to them, was the ſettling of the Succeſſion in the 
Proteſtant Line ; and that a Diſappointment ot it would 
5 infallibly 


(a) Vol. III. p. 104, 106, 134, 157, 177, 185) 
this Vol. p. 33, 62, 63, 75, 80, 90, 148. 
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infallibly make that Kingdom the Seat of War.” The A. D. 


Scotch wanted a previous. Treaty with England ; and 


Mr. Fl:tcher of Salton repreſented the Miſeries that Scoz- 
ſjand had ſuffered fince the Union of the two Crowns; 
which indicated that there ought to be no Union of the 
two Kingdoms. Ir was the national Humour of Scat— 
land to remain independant on England, and to obtain 
a Share of the Plantation-Trade, as alio to be com- 
prehended within the Act of (a) Navigation. The 
Duke of Hamilton oppoſed the motley Miniſtry ; and 
tie People awed the Preſbytery ; ſo that Supplies were 

ranted, without the Succeſſion being ſettled ; not- 
withſtanding the Queen had indulged them with an A4 


of Security; which was very different from an A# of 


* Succe/fion, as it gave them a Power to chuſe their own 


Succeſſor on the Death of the Queen, if a Settlement 


was not made before that Time; and Lord Ha verſbam 
called it a Bill of Excluſſon. 


THe third Seſſion of this firſt Parliament met, on the gh 


4 


2gth of October, when the Queen acquainted bothinErg- 


Houſes, © That the great and remarkable Succeſs of {#5 


her Arms had given her Subjects unanimous Joy and 
Satisfaction: That ſhe was aſſured, they were all come 
diſpoſed to do every Thing that was neceſſary for the 
effectual Proſecution of the War: And that ſhe hoped 
they would do nothing to endanger the Loſs of this 
Opportunity of ſecuring themſelves and all Europe.” 


Born Houſes approved of theſe martial Meaſures ; 


and the Lords complimented her Majeſty on the Suc- 
ceſs of the Duke of Marlborougb; while the Commons, 
as the Dutcheſs of Marlborough expreſſes it, ridiculouſly 
paired the Duke's complete Victory at Blenheim, with 
Sir George Rooke's drawn Battle off Malaga. Gibraltar 
was a glorious Acquiſition, which paſſed unnoticed by 
the Commons; and the Succeſs of Admiral Rooke at 
Vigz was worthy of that Honour which he received 
from the Parliament : But his Engagement with Count 
Teul:uſe was unworthy of being compared to the late 

Vo L. IV. P Glory 


(a) See Vol. II. p. 316, and Vol. III. p. 37. 
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A. D. Glory obtained by the Exgliſe Captain-General ; for, 
:704 as Lord Haverſbam ſaid, it was ſo far from being an 


entire Victory over the French, that it was a ſafe Delive. 
rance from them.” The Duke of Marlborough, on his 
firſt coming to the Houſe of Peers, received the nobleſt 
Compliment from the Lord-Keeper, in the Name of 
that Houſe, He told his Grace, hat his happy Suc- 
ceſs was ſo truly glorious in all its Circumſtances, that 
few Inſtances in the Hiſtory of former Ages could 
equal, much leſs excel the Luſtre of it: That his 
Grace had not overthrown young unſkilful Generals, 
and undiſciplined Troops ; but he had conquered the 
French and Bavarian Armies, conſiſting of ſelect Vete- 
ran Troops, fluſhed with former Victories, and com- 
manded by Generals of great Experience and Bra. 
very.” ; 


A. D. MarsHaL (a) Tallard, who had been Ambaſſador 
1705. in England, a General in Flanders, and Commander in 


Chief in Germany, was now brought Priſoner to Lon- 
don, and ſent to reſide at Nottingham, with the Marquis 
de Monperoux, General of Horſe ; eight other Generals, 
and one Colonel: But the Marquis % Marivaux, with 
three other Generals, and thirteen Colonels, were ſent 
to Litchfield. 

Tun Standards and Colours taken at Blzyheim, were 
ſet up in Neſiminſler-Hall, where the Glory of the Sol. 
diers, if any Thing could, might have created a Bluſh 
among many of the Lawyers.. The Houſe of Com- 
mons had lately reſtricted the Queen from rewarding 
the Duke of Mar/borough according to her Intentions : 
But they now addrefſed her Majeity, © to conſider of 
ſome proper Means to perpetuate the Memory of the 
great Services performed by his Grace.“ In Confe- 
quence of this Addreſs, the Queen granted the Intereſt 
of the Crown in the Honour and Manor of Woodftch, 
and Hundred of Mooton, to the Duke of Mar!borough 
and his Heirs ; which was confirmed by the Parlia- 
ment ; and her Majeſty alſo ordered a * 

: alace 


(a) See p. 171, 174. 
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Palace to be built in Woodſtock Park, called Blenbeim- R. D. 


House. 

Tu Bill to prevent occaſenal Conformity was brought 
in again by the High-Church-Party in the Houle of 
Commons; who endeavoured to tack it to the Land- 
Tax Bill; becauſe it had been twice rejected by the 
Lords, -who were not for admitting of a Tack to a 
Money-Bill. The Commons themſelves receded from 


the Tack; and the preventive Bill was again rejected 


by the Lords. 

Tu Queen came to the Houſe of Peers to hear the 
Debates, and allay the Animoſity of Parties; for Com- 
rlaints were made againſt the Miniſtry and Admiralty. 
Even the Earl of Rocheſter, and ſome other Tories, 
were for propoſing to have the Electoreſs of Hanover 
reſide in Exgland; which they imagined would be diſ- 
agreeable to the Queen, who began to countenance 
the Whigs. The Ay/e/eury Election made farther Diſ- 
putes among the Commons, who ordered Mr. Page, 
Mr. Montague, Mr. Lechmere, and Mr. Denton, all emi- 
nent Lawyers, into Cuſtody, for a Breach of Privilege, 
in pleading upon the Return of the Habeas Corpus, on 
the Behalf of the five Priſoners committed by the 
Houſe to Nexwgate, for bringing Actions againſt the 
Conſtables of Ayliſbury, in Contempt of the Houſe. 
The Lords reſolved, that the Commons had claimed 
a Juriſdiction not warranted by the Conſtitution : But 
the Commons urged, that the Priſoners ought only to 
apply to them for their Liberty; and ought net to be by any 
IWrit of Habeas Corpus made to appear in any other Place, 
or before any otHer Fudicature, during that Seſſion of Par- 
liament, wherein they were committed. 

Tut Supplies voted, were 4,570,488 J. of which 
the Sum of 2,228,969 J. was for the Sea-Service ; 
1,858,852 /. for the Army: And 410,112/. for fo- 
reign Subſidies, The Proviſions were 4, 914, 888 J. to 
be raiſed by the Land-Tax, Malt-Tax, Annuities; 
and additional Duties. The Seamen to be employed 
were 40, ooo, including __ Marines ; The Soldiers 
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A. D. to act with the Allies were po, ooo; and thoſe to 
3705. ſerve in Portugal were increaſed to 10,000, 
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Her Majeſty, on the 14th of March, paſſed ſeveral 
Acts, and put an End to the laſt Seſſion of this Par- 
lament, by recommending to them“ Peace and Union 
at Home, as the whole Kingdom was ſhortly to pro- 
ceed to new Elections.” Thus the Parliament expired 
according to the Triennial Act: But the Tories loſt 
their Power, and the new Elections went in Favour of 
the Whigs. 

THE Duke of Marlborough had delivered Germany 
from the French ; and was now determined to bring the 
Germans againſt France, He choſe the Mo/e//e for the 
Scene of Action; which would recal the French from 
all Parts to defend their own Frontier ; though Mar- 
ſhal Yillars commanded on this Side, whom Maribo 
rough wanted to fight, as he was his Rival in Glory, 
Lewis the Fourteenth ſupported his Grandſon in Spain, 
and was victorious in /taly : But great Efforts were to 
be made in Germany, to ſave the Frontiers of France 
from the victorious Marlborough. The broken Remains 
of the Army were re- aſſembled, the Garriſons drained, 
and the Militia ordered to take the Field. 

THz confederate Army aſſembled in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Triers in May; when Marſhal Villars re. 
treated from Sir: But the Prince of Baden never joined 
the Duke of Marlborough, who was obliged to return 
towards the Mazſe ; as Marſhal Villeroy had taken Huy, 
inveſted Liege, and threatened to recover the former 
Conqueſts of the Allies. Villars had the Honour to 
make Marlborough decamp, who wrote to the Marſhal 
in theſe Terms, Do me the Juſtice to believe, that 
my Retreat is owing to the Prince of Baden; anc that 
my Eſteem for you, is greater than my Diſpleaſure 
againſt him.” 

VILLARS took Triers, and joined Marin; when 
they made it difficult for General Thungen to maintain 
himſelf in the Lines at Lauterberg. But the Arrival 
of the Duke of Marlborough immediately altered the 
Face of Affairs in the Netherlands: Where he relieved 
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Liege, retook Huy, and marched againſt the French A. P. 


1708. 


Lines before Tirlemont. 

Tre Elector of Bavaria, and Marſhal Villeroy, were 
poſted along theſe Lines in Brabant with 96 Battalions, 
and 146 Squadrons; being 67, 200 Foot, and 8760 
Horſe; in all 25, 9h60 Men. The Duke of Marlborough, 
and General Auverguerque, had 92 Battalions, and 160 
Squadrons; being 64, 400 Foot, and 9600 Horſe; in 
all 74, ooo Men. The River Gzet extended itſelf before 
the French Lines; and their Army was encamped be- 
hind the River: But Mar/borough was determined to 
force theſe Lines, and appeared before them on the 
6th of July, when he made a feint Attack to ainuſs 
the Enemy. Count Noyel/les and General Scholten paſied 
the Geet, early in the Morning of the 7th, and forced 
the Lines in two, different Places, which were very 
poorly guarded. The Duke of Marlborough followed 
with all his Cavalry, with which he attacked that of 
his Enemy as they were forming under the Marquis 
Alegre, and put them to Flight; when their Infantry 
were deſerted, as they had been at Blenheim, and with 

eat difficulty eſcaped to Ger/boven, The Bavarian 
Horte, which conſiſted of 24 Squadrons, were almoſt 
entirely ruined; and the Elector had the Misfortune of 
ſeeing Marlborough force the Lines of Tirlemont, as he 
had done thoſe of Schellenberg: But he wrote to the 
Baron Malnecht, his Favourite, in this Manner, „ Dear 
Baron, God forgive thoſe, who ſuffered themſelves to 
be ſurprized.” About 2000 French and Bavarians were 
killed, and 1300 taken Priſoners, with nine Standards, 
and many Colours. The Marquis 4. Alegre, Count Horn, 
and three other Generals, with a great Number of 
Officers, were among the Priſoners: But the Duke of 
Marlborough ſuſtained an inconſiderable Loſs. 

Tre Elector, and Marſhal Villeroy, retired towards 
Lowoain, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſtrong Camp 
at Park, which covered Bruſſels and Louwain, The 
Duke of Marlborough propoſed to attack the Enemy 
in this advantageous Poſt :. But could not prevail upon 
the Dutch Deputies to undertake ſuch an Enterprize ; 
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A. D. which General Slangenberg repreſented as impractica- 
2705. ble; though Auwerquergue was for the Attack. The 
Duke of Mariborcughb reſented this Puſillanimity in the 
Dutch Deputies ; and complained to the States that he 
| had now much leſs Authority, than when he com- 
manded their Troops in Germany, He then levelled the 
French Lines, diſmantled 7irlemont, and ended the Cam- 
paign with the Reduction of Sarw/ier, But the French 
took Die, where they made four Dutch Battalions, and 
a Regiment of Dragoons, Priſoners of War. 
MarsHaL Villars met with little Oppoſition from 
Prince Lewis of Baden in Germany; where the French 
i raiſed the Lines about Triers, and took Homburgh ; after 
which, the Imperialifts forced the French Lines at Ha- 
genau, and touk Druſenheim, This ended the Cam- 
paign on the Rhine, where the Prince of Baden had 
ſuch a Superiority of Forces that great Things were 
expecied from him by the Emperor, who died on the 
24th of Apri/, in the 65th Year of. his Age, and 47 Years 
after he had aſcended the Imperial Throne. He was 
ſucceeded in his hereditary and elective Dignity by 
his eldeſt Son Jeſeph, who had been crowned King of 
Hungary in 1688, and elected King of the Romans in 
1690. Jeſeph remained firm to the Engagements of 
Leopold, and ſupported the Intereſt of his Brother Charles 
in Stain, with as much Spirit as his Father. The 
Duke of Marlborough attended him at Vienna on the 
1 of November; from whence he went to the Courts 
of Berlin and Hanover, where he continued thoſe Princes 
| in the Confederacy, and repaired to tne Hague to ſettle 
1 the Operations of the next Campaign. 
Tu French Monarch had ſufficient Revenge on the 
Duke of Sawsy in Italy, where the Duke de Yendome 
was oppoſed to Prince Eugene. They met at Caſſano, on 
the Banks of the Aada, twelve Miles North of Milan; 
where they engaged, on the 6th of Auguſt, with great 
Spirit and Bravery. The French loſt 5000 Men, and 
the Imp erialiſts 3000. But this bloody Action was one 
| of thoſe undeciſive Battles, for which Te Deums were 
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The Duke of Savoy was diſpoſſeſſed of all the conſider- A. D. 


able Places in his Country, except Cont and Turin, 1205. 
which the French threatened with a Siege: But his 


Highneſs ſeemed reſolved to be driven entirely out of 
his Dominions, rather than abandon the grand Alliance. 

Taz Campaign in Portugal was pompouſly opened 
with an Attack upon the Frontiers of Spain: But was 
poorly cloſed with railing the Siege of Badajox, where 
the Earl of Galway had his Right-Hand ſtruck off, a 
little below the Elbow, by a Cannot-Bullet. The Par- 
tuzueſe Army, with the Eng/i/h and Dutch Auxiliaries, 
amounted to 24,000 Men: But the Generals were ſtil} 
at {ſuch great Variance about the Command, that it 
was impoſſible for Galway to ſucceed in any great 
Attempt. It is highly probable he would have taken 
Badajox, if he had not been ſo dangerouſly wourfded as 
to quit the Siege: However, he ſucceeded in drawing 
off a confiderable Body of the French Troops from the 
Side of Catalonia, where the Engiiþ had undertaken a 
new Expedition in Favour of the new King Charles, and 
had attracted the Attention of all Europe. 

Tu Englih Fleet, commanded by Sir Cloudeſſey Showel, 
ſet fail from St. Helens, and arrived at Lisbon on the 
gth of June, with 5000 Land-Forces on Board, under 
the Command of Charles Mordaunt Earl of Peterborough. 

Tris Nobleman was one of the moſt extraordinary 
Perſons that England, or the World, ever produced. 
Voltaire ſays, he reſembled thoſe imaginary Heroes 
whom the Spaniards have repreſented in their Romances. 
At fiiteen Years of Age, he went to the Wars againit 
the Moors in Africa; and at twenty began the Revolu- 
tion (a) in Exgland. He more than once gave away 
all his Fortune ; and, at this Time, carried on the 
War in Spain almoſt at his own Expence ; for he main- 
tained the Arch-duke with his whole Family. 


ALLEMONDE, the Dutch Admiral, joined the 


Engliſb Admiral at Lisbon, where the new King of Spain, 


the Prince of Heſe-Darmſtadi, and the Earl of Gakway, 


P 4 met 


(a) Vol. III. p. 317, 322, and this Vol. p. 26, 27. 
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A. D. met the Earl of Peterborough, who got Galway to lend 
1705. him ſome Dragoons, and prevailed upon the King to 


accompany him in his Expedition to Catalonia. They 
failed from Lisbon, took ſome Forces from Gibraltar, 
and landed near Barcelona, on the 12th of Augu/t. A 
Camp was immediately formed in the Neighbourhood 
of that City, and great Numbers of the Country Peo- 
ple acknowledged King Charles, who earneſtly preſſed 
the Earl of Peterborough to undertake the Siege of Bar- 
celona. (6) The young Monarch ſhewed ſuch an he- 
roical Reſolution, that the Engi General conſented to 
beſiege the capital City of the Kingdom of Catalonia. 
This was a bold Determination, notwithſtanding the 
Citizens were attached to the Intereſt of King Charles; 
for they were over-awed by a Garriſon of 5000 Men, 
_ commanded by the Duke of Pgo/i, who were all de- 
voted to the Intereſt of King Philip; nor could the 
Miquelets of the Country be of any great Service to 
the Beſiegers, whoſe whole Force was little inferior to 
that of the Beſieged. 

Tue City was defended by Fort Mont. joui, which 
was attacked in the Night of the 2d of September, by 
the Prince of Heſe-Darmſtadt, and the Earl of Peter- 
borough, in Perſon. The Prince received a Shot in his 
Body, and fell; yet he would not be carried off till 
he had given his laſt Orders, and died in a few Hours 
greatly — — He had defended (c) Barcelona againſt 
the Duke de Fendeme ; and had greatly contributed to 
the Reduction of Gibraltar: But he was not happy 
enough to ſee the Metropolis of Catalonia, over which 
he had been formerly Vice-Roy, ſurrender to his victo- 
rious Aſſociates. A Bomb burſt in the Fort, and blew 
up the Magazine of Powder, which killed the Gover- 
nor, and 2 the Garriſon to ſurrender. The Town 
was then ſo ſmartly cannonaded by Land, and bom- 
barded by Sea, that the new Governor ſoon capitulated, 
and delivered it up to the gallant Peterborcugb, who 

gave 


(b) This Vol. p. 89, 90, 99, 128, (e) Bid. p. 144, 
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gave the Spaniards the higheſt Idea of the Eugliſo Ho- A. P- 
nour and Humanity, in protecting their Town from the 1722; 
Plunder of their own Countrymen. 

Tus whole Kingdom of Catalonia, and moſt of Va- 
/encia, ſubmitted to King Charles, who formed ſeveral 
S>ani/þ Regiments, and was joined by ſome others. 

The active Peterborough obliged the Count de /as Fordres 
to raiſe the Siege of St. Mather, by one of thoſe Stra- 
tagems which favour enterprizing and fortunate Ge- 
nerals; for his Lordſhip had only 1200 Men, and 
cauſed 7000 to fly before them with Precipitation. He 
then obliged Brigadier Mahoni to ſurrender the Town 
of Morviedro, the ancient Saguntum, ſo famous for the 
unparalelled Fidelity of its Inhabitants to the Romans. 
He diſunited the Span; Generals; and ſeized the City 
of Valencia: While Lieutenant-General Cunningham de- 
feated a Body of French, under the Chevalier 4 Agfeld, 
near Lerida; in which Action the Exgliſb General re- 
ceived a mortal Wound. 

Six Cloudeſiey Shovel returned with the grand Fleet Nu 
from Barcelona to England ; and left Sir John Leake with Af airs 
a ſtrong Squadron to winter at Lisbon. The French 
were unable to ſend out a Fleet ; and loſt ſo many of 
their Privateers, that ſome thouſands of their Seamen 
were made Priſoners. 

THE ſecond Parliament met, on the 25th of October, 4f airs 
when no leſs than 456 Members were preſent in the:nEng- 
Houſe of Commons, which was more than - had beenlaud. 
known for fifty Vears before. The Court immediately 
found they had a Majority; for the Whigs got Mr. 
Sith appointed Speaker, in Oppoſition to the Tories 
who declared for Mr. Bromley, No Election of this 
Kind had ever been ſo ſtrongly coriteſted ; and the 
Queen approved of Mr. Smitb on the 27th, when ſhe 
was ſeated on the Throne, and opened the Seſſion with 
a long Speech, repreſenting, ** That a good Foinda- 
tion was laid for reſtoring the Monarchy of Spain to the 
Houſe of Auſtria. That the Firmneſs and Conduct which 
the Duke of Savoy had ſhewn was beyond all Example. 

{hat ſhe hoped to have their Aſſiſtance in compleating 
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the Union of the two Kingdoms. That ſhe particularly 
recommended an Union of Minds and Affections among 
themſelves; becauſe there had not been wanting ſome 
ſo very malicious as even in Print to ſuggeſt the Church 
of England was in Danger. That the beſt Proofs they 
could all give of their Zeal for the Church, would be 
to join heartily in proſecuting the War againſt an Ene- 
my who was certainly engaged to extirpate their Reli- 
gion, as well as to reduce the Kingdom to Slavery, 
That ſhe would always effeQually ſupport the Church: 
And inviolably maintain the Toleration.“ 

Tuis Speech was drawn up by Milliam Conper, Eſq; 
the new Lord - Keeper, who ſucceeded Sir Nathan 
Wright, and whoſe Promotion was acceptable to the 
Whigs. It was approved by both Houſes, who pre- 
ſented ſuitable Addreſſes; and the Commons readily 
voted the neceſſary Supplies. The Lords aſſured her 
Majeſty, that they would aſſiſt her in carrying on the 
War. The Commons ſaid, „they were fully con- 
vinced, that the Balance of Power in Europe could never 
be reſtored, till the Monarchy of Spain was in the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Houſe of /4u/?ria; and that no Peace 
with France could be ſecure and laſting while the French 
King ſhould be in a Condition to break it.” Thev 
both concurred in an Addreſs, that whoever infinuated 
the Church was in Danger was an Enemy to the Queen, 
the Church, and the Kingdom. 

Lorp Haverſbam, on the Tory Side, began with a 
Motion in the Houſe of Lords, that an Addreſs be 


preſented to her Majeſty, to invite the preſumptive 


Proteſtant Heir to the Crown of England, to reſide in 
the Kingdom. 'The Motion was ſeconded by the Duke 
of Buckinghamfhire ; with the Earls of Rochefter, Notting - 
hain, and Angleſea; who ſaid, it appeared through our 
whole Hiſtory, that whoever came firſt into England 
always carried it, It ſeemed ſtrange, that all the 
Tories joined with theſe Lords; and that ſuch a Mo- 
tion ſhould be oppoſed by the Whigs. The Queen was 
preſent at the Debate, and began to receive a very fa- 
vourable Opinion of the Whigs; for, like her — 

CEJLOT 
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ceſſor Elizabeth, ſhe would not hear of her Succeſſor & p. 
coming to Fxg/and, while ſhe was upon the Throne. 1795; 
However, an Act was paſſed for naturalizing the Prin- 

ceſs Sophia, and the Iſſue of her Body; and the Limi- 
tation of the Crown was farther ſectred. 

Tur Earl of Rocheſter ſounded the Trumpet that 
the Church was in Danger; and yet he was one of the 
Commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical Affairs in the new (a) 
Court erected by James the Second, which ftruck at 
the very Root of the Church. It is true, he was re- 
moved from being (5) Lord-Treaſurer, becauſe he re- 
fuſed to become a Papiſt: But Lord Halifax told him 
the Church was now in no Danger; and Dodor Hough, 
Biſhop of L:tchfield and Coventry, who had formerly 
ſeen the Church (c) endangered, now declared it to be 
in greater Safety than it had ever been before. 

Tur Credit of the Nation was ſacredly maintained A, D. 
in ſo expenſive a War; though no Trade was carried 1706. 
on with the Spaniſh M eſt-Inaies. The Houſe of Com- 
mons appointed a Committee to attend the Duke of 
Marlbor:ugh, © with their Thanks for his great Services 
in tne laſt Campaign, and his prudent Negociations 
with the Allies.” 

THE Supplies granted were 5,075,761 J. of which 
2,228,238 J. was for the Navy; 2,334,220 J. for the 
Army; and 462,796 J. for foreign Subſidies. The 
Proviſions were 5, 282, 233 J. to be raiſed by the Land- 
Tax, Malt-Tax, and Sale of Annuities. Forty Thou- 
ſand Scamen were to be employed in the Sea- Service, 
including 8000 Marines; and 5000 Soldiers were to 
ſerve on Board the Fleet. Fifty thouſand Men were 
to act with the Allies; 10,000 with the King of Per- 
tugal; and 5000 in Catalonia. SS 

HER Majeſty, on the 19th of ch, came to the 

iouſe of Peers, and gave the Royal Aſſent to“ an 
Act for the better ecurity of her Majeiiy's Perſon and 
Government, and of the Succeſſion to the Crown of 
of -* England, 
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(a) See Vol. MI. . 296. (6) Bid. p. 290. 
(e) Ibid, p. 299, 301, 306. 
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A. D England, in the Proteſtant Line ;"* and to ſeveral other 
1706. Acts; when ſhe clofed the Seſſion with a Speech, 


Te 


wherein ſne thanked them for ſecuring the Proteſtant 
Succeſhon, promoting the Union of the two King— 


doms, and diſpatching the Supplies. The Lord- 


Keeper then prorogued the Parliament to the 21ſt of 
May; but the ſecond Seſſion was not held till the zd 
of December. 

By this farther Act of Security and Succeſſion, the 
former Acts (a) were inforced ; and it was made High- 
Treaſon to declare, in Writing or Printing, that the 
pretended Prince of Wales had any Right to Ky 
or that any other Perſon had any Right to it, otherwiſe 
than by the Acts of Settlement and Limitation ; or that 
the Kings or Queens of England, with the Authority 
of Parliament, were not able to make Laws to limit 
the Crown, and the Inheritance and Government there 
of. And every Perſon was to incur the Penalty of Pre- 
munire who ſhould affirm as aforeſaid, by preaching, 
teaching, or adviſed ſpeaking. It was thereby alſo or- 
dained, that neither the Parliament or Privy Council 
ſhould be diſſolved, by the Death of her Majeſty ; but 
ſhould fit and act fix Months afterwards, unleſs pro- 
rogued or diſſolved by the Succeſſor: And the Admini- 
ſtration was ſettled, which was to ſubſiſt on her Ma- 
jeſty's Death till the Arrival of her Succeſſor. . 

THe French Monarch was alarmed at the Succeſs of 


Cam- King Charles in Spain, and exerted himſelf on every 
þazgn Side. He was determined to attempt the Reduction of 
ln. Turin, and the Retaking of Barcelona ; which would 
ders, give him the Aſcendant in Spain and Italy. He feared 
Ger- nothing from the Germans on the Rhine; and principally 


many, aimed at a Superiority in Flanders. But this hopeful 


Ttaly, Beginning had a. fatal Concluſion ; and all his grand 
“ Defigns faded away like an airy Viſion. 


Por- 


THe Duke of Marlborough, who was born to eclipſe 


tvugal, the Glory of Lewis the Great, aſſembled the Confede- 
rate Army near Maeſtricht on the 1ſt of May, Marſhal 


Villeroy 


(a) See Vol. III. p. 379, this Vol. p. 37, 214, 229» 
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Villeroy was poſted with the French Army at Tirlemont, A. D 
where Marlborough had ſo lately forced his Lines: But 28. 


he had now the 2 Force, and was deſirous to en- 
gage Marlborough, in Hopes of retrieving the Honour 
he had loſt with Prince Eugene at Chiari (a) and Cremona. 
The French came out of their Lines, and encamped 
near the Mehaigne, towards the Source of the Geet ; 
and the Confederates marched to attack them in that 
Situation, which brought on the ever-memorable Battle 
of RAMILLIEs! 

Taz Village of Ramillies is in the Province of Bra- 
bant, about ten Miles North of Namur, and twelve 
South from Tirlemont ; being fituated at the Head of 


the Geet, about a Mile and Half North of the Mehaigne. 


The Center of the French Army was in this Village ; 
and this glorious Battle was fought in the Plain between 
it and the River. The EleQor of Bavaria joined Mar- 
ſhal Villeroy, and their Army conſiſted of 76 Batta- 
lions, and 132 Squadrons; being 53,200 Foot, and 
7920 Horſe; in all 61,120 Men; with 62 Cannon, 
and eleven Mortars. 'The Confederate Army was com- 
poſed of 74 Battalions, and 123 Squadrons; which 
made 51,800 Foot, and 7380 Horſe ; together 59,180 
Men; with 100 Cannon, and 20 Haubitzers: But 
ſome Accounts make the French 80,000: Men ; and the 
Confederates more than 70,000. 

VILLEROY had it in his Power to avoid a Battle; 
and he was adviſed by all his General-Officers not to 
fight : But his paſſionate Deſire of Glory, proved the 
Ruin of his Country. The Duke of Marlborough ad- 
vanced to meet the Enemy; whom he found ſo injudi- 
ciouſly drawn up, that he took the Advantage by new- 
forming his own Lines, which took him up five Hours; 
and the Battle began on Whit/unday, the 12th of May, 
about two in the Afternoon. The Dutch Veldt-Mar- 
ſhal Auwverguergue commanded on the Left, where the 
Daniſþ Hoxſe were poſted to ſtrengthen the Line; be- 
cauſe all the Flower of the French Army were 1 on 

53 


(a) See p. 253. 
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A. D. their Right, and the Streſs of the Battle lay on that 
1706. Side; beſides the Left of the French were prevented by 
— a Moraſs, from engaging the Right of the Confede. 
rates. 'The Duke of Marlborough was in great perſonal 
Danger, and had like to have been killed or taken 
Priſoner : For he was ſingled out by ſome of the moſt 
Reſolute of the Enemy, at a Time when he had the 
Misfortune to fall from his Horſe, as he was leaping a 
Ditch. He was no ſooner ſaved by ſome of his own 
Infantry, and remounting his Horſe, than he had ſtill 
a more providential Eſcape from a Cannon-Ball, which 
took off the Head of Colonel Brienfield, his Gentleman 
. of the Horſe, as he was holding the Stirrup for his 
Grace to remount. 

Tu Daniſh and Dutch Horſe defeated the Houſhold 
Troops of France, which had always been called 7- 
wvincible ! General Schutz vigorouſly attacked the Village 
of Ramillies with 12 Battalions, who drove the French 
Infantry before them from that advantageous Poſt, and 
the victorious Horſe intercepted their Retreat, when 
moſt of them were either killed or taken Priſoners, 
The reſt of the French Infantry endeavoured to come 
under the Cover of the Cavalry of their Leſt, which 
were then ſo briſkly attacked by the Engliſb Horſe, 
that they abandoned their Foot, who were terribly 
ſlaughtered in the Village of Anderkirk, The French 
oave Way on all Sides, and were cloſely purſued : But 
their Horſe rallied in the Plains to cover the diſorderly 
Retreat of the Foot, and were obliged to divide them- 
ſelves into three {mall Bodies, that they might eſcape 
the better by flying three different Ways. 

| THe Battle was decided in leſs than two Hours: 
Baut the Purſuit continued ſeveral Hours. The Elector 
1 of Bavaria, and Marſhal Villeroy, narrowly eſcaped 
| being taken Priſoners by Lieutenant-General Wood: 
But they reached Liuwain. and retired with the greateſt 
| Part of the b:oken Remains of their Army towards 
| | Bru; els. . 

a No Vi or was cver more complete than this of 
| Remillzes, Which made the Name of Marlborough as 


great 


| 


| 
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great as that of Cæſar. The Enemy had 800o Men A. P. 
killed, 4000 wounded, and 6000 taken Priſoners, 1726+ 


Prince Maximilian, and Prince Monbazon, were among 
the Slain: And the Marquis de Bar, and 3 other Ge- 
nerals, with more than 600 Officers, were among the 
Priſoners. All the Cannon and Baggage fell into the 
Hands of the Conquerors, who loſt about 2500 Men ; 
which got them the Poſſeſſion of all the Spani- Nether- 
lands : But they loſt 12,000 Men at Hachſet, which 
gained them Bavaria and Cologne. 

VILLEROY was now in the utmoſt Deſpair; and 
Levis the Great became ſenſibly dejected. Neverthe- 
leſs, when the Marſhal appeared before the King, in- 
ſtead of reproaching him, he only ſaid, © the Times 
are not favourable to us now.“ 

Tus Marquis de Feuguieres greatly cenſures the Con- 
duct of Villeroy in this Battle; and ſays, ** if his Diſ- 
poſition had been regular, the Bravery of his Troops 
might have rendered the Action ſucceſsful : But it was 
ſo extremely injudicious and ill-precautioned againſt the 
Order, in which he ſaw the Enemy ranged, that it can 
be hardly thought ſurprizing, that the Event of this 
Battle was ſo fatal as it proved.” It is the firm and 
immoveable Battalions which determine the Fate of 
Kingdoms: But Voltaire ſays, that Yi/leroy placed his 
raw and undiſciplined Troops in the Center; and the 
Baggage between the Lines of his Army; either of 
which was ſufficient to loſe the Battle. | 

Norhix could ſtop the Progreſs of the victorious 
Marlborough, and a general Revolution was ſeen in the 
Lixww-Countrizs ; where the Inhabitants were glad to be 
relieved from the French, and looked upon their Con- 
querors as their Deliverers. Leuvain, Mechlin, and 
Bruſſels readily opened their Gates to the Allies: Ant- 
werp, Bruges, and Ghent ſubmitted. Offend made a 
Shew of Reſiſtance ; but capitulated in four Days; 
though, when the Spaniards beſieged it in 1601, it was 


defended three Years by the (a) Engliſb, and the Spa- 
niarda 


(a) See Vol, II. p. 163, 


A. D. aiardt loſt 70, ooo Men before it ſurrendered. Menin 
1706. had a Garriſon of 6000 Men, and yet ſubmitted in 
leſs than a Fortnight : After which, Dendermonde and 
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Aeth ſhared the ſame Fate. The Inhabitants of Pari, 
trembled for their Security; nor were their Fears with. 
out Foundation ; for, if the Dutch had ſupported the 
Duke of Marlborough, he might have marched to Ver- 
failles. 

Tre Duke de Yendome was recalled from Tach to 
command in Flanders; where it was hoped the Preſence 
of a Prince of the Blood, would animate the Soldiers: 
But this Grandſon of Henry the Fourth, who was more 
beloved than any other General in France, was not able 


to recover the Spirits of thoſe who had eſcaped from 


Ramillies. a 

MarsHal Pillars drove the Prince of Baden before 
him upon the Rhine: But was obliged to ſend a great 
Part of his Army into Flanders, to ſerve under Vendome; 
which prevented him from recovering Germany. 

THE French promiſed themſelves more Succeſs in 
Italy, where Eugene was abſent, when Vendome gained 
a Victory over the Imperialiſis at Calcinato in Mantua. 
The French Monarch hoped that the taking of Turin 
would afford ſome Conſolation for his Loſſes ; and that 
City was inveſted by the Duke de Feuillade, Son- in- 
Law of Chamillard the Prime Miniſter of France, with 
100 Battalions, and 46 Squadrons ; being 70,000 Foot, 
and 2760 Horſe, The very Imagination muſt be 
ſtartled at the Preparations for this Siege ; for there 
were 140 pieces of Cannon, and 80 Mortars, with all 
other Inſtruments of Deſtruction, to level this magni- 
ficent Metropolis. The Siege was begun in May, and 
continued till September ; being vigorouſly proſecuted, 
and bravely defended. The Duke of Savoy ſent his 
Family to Genoa ; and the Duke of Vendome remained 
ſtationed on the Borders of the Aaige, to favour the 

erations of the Stege, and block up all Paſlages 
againſt Prince Eugene. Feuillade rejected the Service of 
Vauban, and ſaid he would take the Town after the 
Method of Cohorn; But he begun the Attack by the 

Citadel, 
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Citadel, which was the ſtrongeſt Side; nor had he ſur-A. P. 

$ rounded the whole Town, which gave the Garriſon an 1706. 

Opportunity of receiving Supplies both of Men and 

$ Proviſions. The Duke of Sawzy had an Army in the 
Town, and could march out when he pleaſed ; which 

frequently drew off Feuillade, and protracted the Siege. 

Tu French ſeemed to be every where diſpirited with 

their Misfortunes; and when Prince Eugene received his 
long expected Succours in the Veronęſe, he paſſed the 
Adige, the Mincio, the Oglio, and even the Po; though - 

the French were poſted on the Banks of all thoſe Rivers. 
Plilip Duke of Chartres, who was now in the 32d Year 

of his Age, and Nephew to Levis the Fourteenth, was 

# ſent to take upon him the Command of the Forces near 
the Po, when Vendome was recalled to Flanders. He 
was aſſiſted by Marſhal Mar/n; and had an Army of 

Fo Battalions, and 60 Squadrons ; being 49000 Foot, 
and 3600 Horſe : but they ſuffered Prince Eugene to take 
Carpi, Corregio, and Reggio; upon which Eugene wrote 
to the Duke of Mar/borough, that he felt the EffeQts of 
the Battle of Ramillies even in Italy. He puſhed on to 
the Relief of Turin; and, after 34 fatiguing Marches, 

joined the Duke of Sawoy at A/z, on the 19th of Auguſt. 
The Duke of Chartres joined Feuillade at the Camp be- 
fore Turin, where he was followed by Prince Eugene; 
which brought on a bloody Battle before the Walls of 
that Capital. 

FEUILLADE had loſt 14000 Men before the Town, 
and was obliged to quit the Siege, to aſſiſt the Duke of 
Orleans in defending his Intrenchments between the 
Stura and Doria; when Marſhal Marſin prevailed on 
him to wait for the Enemy; who appeared before the 
Intrenchments early in the Morning of the 27th of Au- 
gut, Never was any Thing more bold and terrible 
than this March, The Confederates formed their Lines 
within half Cannon-ſhot of the French : The whole Ar- 
my moved in a Moment; and the Infantry marched 
up with their Muſkets on their Shoulders to the Foot 
of the Intrenchments. Prince Eugene drew his Sword 
at the Head of his Battalions on the Left, and — 

TOKE 


_ —Y I — ——— mw 8 


A. P. broke into the Intrenchments : while the Duke of gf 
2206. voy paſſed in the Center, and on the Right. All the 
ntrenchments were forced in two Hours; the Line 
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were abandoned; the whole French Army was diſperſed 
and the Confederates were maſters of the Camp, where tv: 
all the Baggage, Proviſions, Ammunition, and the mil mc 
tary Cheſt, fell into their Hands. It was no longer: | 
Flight, but a Purſuit. * The French precipitately paſſe of 
the Po: The Victory was compleat before Noon; and fc: 
the Duke of Savoy triumphantly entered his Capital the ©: 


ſame Evening, which Count Daun had gallantly de. WY (: 
fended. cc 
THe French loft only 2000 Men in this Battle, 20. n. 
cording to Voltaire: But this is a great Miſtake ; fa £ 
they had 4700 Men killed in the N beſides a | 0 
many more ſlain in the Retreat, and by the Vaud I 
They had 8000 taken Priſoners: And 10,000 Hora ! 
were ſeized by the Victors; who alſo got 255 Pieca WM | 
of Cannon, 108 Mortars, and an incredible Quantiy J 
of military Stores. The French could not have loſt lets 8 
than 20,000 Men at the Siege, and in the Battle f 
But the Confederates had 1826 Men killed, and 2540 / 
wounded, in the Town; beſides they had 122 taken 


Priſoners, and were deſerted by 2005; which, with 
3000 Men killed or wounded in forcing the Intrench. 
ments, made their Loſs amount to upwards of 9409 
Men. The Errors of this dreadful Day were thrown 
upon Marſhal Marſin: But very unjuſtly ; for he wa 
ordered by the Court of Verſailles to wait for a Batile 
He ſuffered more at Turin than at Blenheim : he wa 
dangerouſly wounded in the Leg, and made Priſoner; 
when it was cut off by a Surgeon belonging to th: 
Duke of Savoy : But the Marſhal only ſurvived the O- 
peration a few Minutes. Sir Paul Methuen, at this Time 


Ambaſlador from the Queen of England to the Duke 0! 
Savoy, was in the Field, and attended Marſhal Mar/z 
in his laſt Moments, who ſaid, to the Ambaſlador, 
« Believe, at leaſt, Sir, it was contrary to my Advice, 
that we waited for you in our Intrenchments.” The 
Timidity of Chamillard at Verſailles, cauſed the Defeat 
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og | of Mar/in at Turin. The Duke of Chartres received ſe- A. P. 
wel veral Wounds, and gave great Demonſtrations of Cou- 172%; 
nei rage: He became Duke of Orleans in 1701, and after. 

ed wards Regent of France. Six Generals, eight Colonels, 

er twelve Lieutenant Colonels, and 279 Officers, were a- 

i. mong the Priſoners. = 

r Taz Remark has never been made, but it is worthy 

KS of Obſervation, that, in this Battle, Prince Eugene de- 

nd fended the Duke of Sade, who was the Head of his 

the own illuſtrious Houle ; for they were both Grand- ſons 


Je. (2 of Charles Emanuel; and Eugene now ſufficiently re- 
compenced his Couſin for their Defeat at (6) Mar/agha, 
e. near Turin, in 1693. The Duke of Chartres fought a- 


a gainſt the Duke of Savey, whoſe Wife was Daughter 
of his Father the Duke of c. Orleans, by his firſt Venter 
in EH Maria Daughter of Charles the Firſt of Eng- 


2 ud: And the Marquis de Bonnewal was taken Priſoner 
by his own Brother, who, like Prince Eugene, left the 
88 French for the Imperial Service, and afterwards became 
ls greatly diſtinguiſhed as a Renegade Baſhaw in Turky. 
. The two Marſhals of France, who commanded at Ben- 
q heim were both unfortunate ; for Marfin was now killed 
1 in Savey ; while Tallard was Priſoner in England. 

b Tavs France loſt two noble Armies in one Year; 


„ nor was ſhe able to recover the Blows ſhe received at 
0 Ramillies and Turin, The French, under General Me- Fl 
davi, defeated the Imperialiſts, commanded by the j 
Prince of Heſſe Caſſel at Caſtiglione in Mantua, where they | 
| killed 2000 Men: but this Victory availed nothing. y 
The Duke of Chartres retired into Dauphine; leaving the . 
Duke of Sawoy to recover all Piedmont, Milan, and Man- | 
tua, The Garriſon of Tortona was put to the Sword: 
But Pavia, Mortara, Alexandria, Pizzighitone, and Ca- 

/al made little Reſiſtance. 
Tu French Monarch was alſo determined to drive 
King Charles entirely out of Spain; and King Philip left 
Madrid, to begin the Siege of Barcelona, which he 
thought 


(a) This Vol. p. 250. (&) p. 88, (e) Vol. III. 
p. 146, 
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A. D. thought would be eaſily retook. King Charles was 1E if 


3706. the Town, which was inveſted by King Philip and” 


Marſhal 7%, on the 2 2 of March, with 37 Battalions | - 
and 31 Squadrons ; eing 25,900 Foot, and 1860 tunat 
Horſe. The Count Toulouſe came out with the ToulnW © 


Squadron, conſiſting of 25 Ships, and blocked up Bar. W Sor 
celona by Sea: but retired to Toulon upon the Approach Joſe: 
of Sir Jahn Leake with the Confederate Fleet from Lis WY. ch 
bon and Gibraltar, which conſiſted of 40 Ships. The and 
Earl of Peterborough came from Valencia, and appearel IN the 

upon the Hills, after the Beſiegers had taken Fon fete 
Meontjoui ; who precipitately raiſed the Siege on the ift Phil 
of May, three Days after their Squadron ad left the or 
City open by Sea, and given the Earl of Peterborough iſ * 
an Opportunity to throw 2500 Men into the Town by ** 
Boats, covered by ſome Ships of War commanded by Cha 
Sir George Byng. The French left 1500 wounded Sol. WM Nov 
diers in their Camp, who had nothing to rely on, but of 
the Humanity of the Earl of Peterborough, which was AC 
ſhewn to them in a very tender Manner. They alſo AE 
left behind them 106 braſs Cannon, 47 Mortars, and We wh 


a great Quantity of military Stores. King Philip re- WM 
tired to Perpignan, in Rouſſillon, now a Part of France; 
and his Army was almoſt entirely ruined before he ar- 
rived there: but he maintained his Claim by the Af- . 
fection of the Caſtilian Nation, who perſiſted in their : 
Choice ; and, from a Principle of Pride, continued in a 
their Fidelity. | 

Tuus Lewis the Fourteenth ſaw his Grandſon oblig- 


ed to retire out of Spain into the South Part of his Do- 4 
minions: And his Nephew to ſeek Protection from I 
Prince Eugene in the South-eaſt Province of France. a 

THz Earl of Galway was recovered of his Wound, 5 
and opened the Campaign in Portugal at the Head of 1; 
20,000 Men; with which he paſſed the Spar Frontier, 1 
and took Alcantara, where he made the Garriſon Pri- a 
ſoners, though it conſiſted of 4000 Men. The Duke 


of Berwick had not a ſufficient Force to interrupt the 
March of Lord Galw¾ay in the Province of Eframadura : 
And it is remarkable, that Galway, who headed the 

; Engliſh 


— 
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ile: The Frenchman, formerly Count Ruwigni, being a 
Proteſtant ; and the Fng/i//bman, Son of the late unfor- 
tunate King James the Second, being a Papiſt. 

Kix Philip was now in Madrid; and Lord Gakvay 
directed his March towards that Capital, which was 
deſerted by the French Prince, and made no Reſiſtance 
to the Engliſb General, who proclaimed King Charles; 
and if that Prince had haſtened immediately to Madrid, 
the entire Reduction of Spain might have been ſoon ef- 
fected: but he delayed his Arrival ſo long, that King 
Philip returned with a numerous Army, and obliged 
Lord Galway to retreat towards Arragon, in Hopes of 


a Reinforcement from Catalonia or Valencia. Madrid 
was again in the Poſſeſſion of King Philip; and King 
Carles, with the Earl of Peterborough, and Marſhal 
& Norelles, joined Lord Galway in July, when the Armies 
of the two Kings were upon an Equality. They faced 
each other for 2 ime, without venturing upon any 


Action, and the Confederates retreated into Valencia; 


while Carthagena and Saragaſſa declared for King Charles; 


and Alicant was taken by the Eng/ih Fleet. But the 
Caſtilians were devoted to Philip; and it now appeared 


how difficult it is to impoſe a King upon a People a- 
gainſt their Inclination, They received a Reinforce- 


ment from France, with which the Duke of Beravick 


won the Battle of A/manza the following Year. 

THz Earl of Galway offered the Earl of Peterborough 
the chief Command of the Exgliſb, which he refuſed to 
accept, and retired to Genoa; becauſe the Marquis das 
Minas would not compliment him with the Command 
over the Portugueſe. In 1711, the Retreat of Lord Gal- 
way from Madrid was examined into by the Britiſb Par- 
liament; and Lord Peterborough then cenſured it fo 
much, that he ſaid, five thouſand Men were loſt with- 
out a Blow, and the whole Cavalry ruined for want of 
Proviſions. 

Tur diſappointed Abbot de la Bourlie, who aſſumed 
the Title of Marquis de Guiſcard, was ſo much in Fa- 

vour 


Engliſh Troops, was a French Refugee; while Beravick, A. D. 
who commanded the French Troops, was an Engliſb Ex- 1208. 


A D.vour with Mr. Sr. Johr, the Eng//5 Secretary at War, 
1706. that he procured 10,000 Foot, and 1200 Horſe, to be 
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ſent on a ſecret Expedition; which he intended tg 
ſerve the French Proteſtants in the Cevennen. Thee 
Troops were commanded by Earl Rivers, and wer 
convoyed by a Fleet under Sir Cloudeſley Shovel: But 
it was not thought ſafe to proceed upon Guiſcard's Plan 
againſt France, and the Troops were ordered to Portugal, 
to aſſiſt in the Reduction of Spain, They arrived at 
Lisbon in November, from whence they were tranſported 
to Alicant, and joined the Army under Lord Gatuy 
in Valencia. 

Tae King of Sweden entered into Saxony, and obliged 
the Elector to reſign the Kingdom of Poland to Stan. 
laus : But the Swedes were defeated by the Ru/rans and 
Polanders at Kaliſb in Poland; while the Hungarians wer: 
ſtill in Arms againſt the Emperor. 


Aﬀairs THe French made an Invaſion from Martinico, and 

in A-plundered St. Chriſtophers in March; after which they 

merica took Nevis, and committed great Depredations. TI 

Affairs TE Union between the two Kingdoms chiefly em- "Nl 

in Seet ployed the Parliament of Scotland, where it met with a Ch 
Land. ſtrong Oppoſition; though it had long been thought an 


a Matter of ſuch Importance to the Peace, Power, and 
Wealth of the whole Iſland of Great-Britain, that ſe- 1 
veral Attempts had been made for effecting it both be- G 
fore and after the Union of the two Crowns. | 

EDWARD the Firſt aimed at annexing (a) Sct- le 
land to England, by marrying his Son to the Scotch Prin- 


at 
ceſs ; but, when this failed, he attempted to eſtabliſh P 
his Right of Sovereignty (5) over Scotland; in which he le 


ſucceeded : Though the Scorch afterwards inſiſted that p 
they were (c) independent of England. Edward the 
Third annexed (4) Berwick to the Crown of England, 
and received Homage from the King of Scotland. Henry 
(e) the Eighth offered his Daughter Mary to his 4 

phew 


(a) Vol. I. p. 277, 280, 282. (6) Ibid. p. 278, 
279, 284. (e) Lid. p. 279, 282, (4) id. p. 
301. le) Vol. II. p. 35, 58. 
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phew James the Fifth of Scotland, with a View of uniting A. D. 

the two Kingdoms: And, when James was killed, 1708. 

Henry propoſed a Marriage between his Son (f) Ed- 
evard, and the Princeſs Mary of Scotland ; which was 
approved by the Scotch, who broke their Agreement on 
the Death of Henry, and were invaded on that Account 
by Edward (g) the Sixth. Scotland then became an- 
nexed to France by the Marriage of Mary (hb) with the 
French Monarch: Though the conquering Eng/;/h offered 
to unite with the conquered Scotch, and take the in- 
different old Name of BRITOxS. The Exgliſb and Scotch 
Lines (i) became united in James the Firſt, who made 
an Union of the two Crowns, and frequently recom- 
mended an Union of the two (4) Kingdoms ; for which 
purpoſe, he quartered the Arms of both Nations, and 
aſſumed the Title of King of Great-Britain. Lord 
Chancellor Bacon wrote a learned Treatiſe in Favour 
of this Union ; and Commiſſioners were appointed by 
both Nations to ſettle this Affair: But it was no far- 
ther proſecuted either by James, or his Son Charles. 
The Long Parliament were for (/, uniting Exgland and 
Scotland; which Cromwell made one ) Commonwealth, 
Charles (un) the Second recommended an Union in 1670, 

and Commiſſioners were appointed to manage the Affair, 
which came to nothing in his Reign; becauſe the Scotch 
alledged, that in the Union among the Republics of 
Greece, the ſeveral Kingdoms of Spain, the Cantons of 
Sævitxerland, and the United Prowinces, each State re- 
ſerved its Sovereignty. King o) William recommended 
an Union with Scotland to the Re-conſideration of the 
Parliament of England: But this great Work was re- 
ſerved for Queen (p) Anne, who was empowered by the 
Parliaments of both Kingdoms to appoint — 
oners 


(F) Vol. II. p. 59. (g) Bid. p. 69. (Y Bid. 
7 72, (i) Vid. p. 172. (&) id. p. 176, = 
(/) Bid. p. 313, 332, 344. (n)] Ibid. p. 359. (x) Vol. 
III. p. 141, 142. (e) This Vol. p. 54. ( p) id. 
. 
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| A D ſioners for adjuſting and determining ſo important and 
1706. delicate an Affair. 

Born Kingdoms had lived 103 Years under the 
ſame Sovereign: The Engliſb and Scotch were no longer 
Enemies: Their old Animoſities had ſubſided : Ber: 
was the Frontier between both Kingdoms ; and they 
were only divided by the Tweed, Nature intended an 
Union ; for the People were originally the ſame ; and 
the Blood of Fergus, as well as Cerdic, was united in 
the Houſe of Stewart, The Eng/ih Commiſſioners 
were thirty-one ; and the Scorch the ſame Number; be. 
ing the principal Officers of State, and other eminent 
Perſons of both Kingdoms. Among the Englih were 
the Lords Godolphin, Sunderland, Orford, Icaunſend, 
Wharton, Somers, and Halifax ; Mr. Harley, and Mr. 
Boyle. And among the Scotch were the Duke of 
Dueensberry ; the Lords Mar, Loudon, Sutherland, Morton, 
Wemys, Leven, Stair, and Duplin ; Mr. Lockhart, and 
Mr. Grant. 

Tusk Commiſſioners met, on the 16th of April, 
in the Council-Chamber in the Cock-pit near Whitehall; 
and every Thing was ſettled on the 2oth of Fu/y. The 
Queen approved of the Articles ; but they met with 

reat O _—_—_ in Scotland, before they were ratified 
y both Parliaments. | 

Tur Parliament of Scotland met on the zd of O&«- 

ber, and the Duke of Qucensberry was again High- 

Commiſſioner, who opened the Seſſion, by recommend- 

ing to them the perfecting of the Union. The Treaty ſh 


of Union was read ; when it appeared, that the Dukes ce 
: of Hamilton and Athol had formed a powerful Party of Ve 
Cavaliers againſt it; and that the Presbytery were jea- de 
lous, that the Church of England would ſwallow up the in 


Kirk (2) of Scotland. Ihe Duke of Hamilton was the ar 
next in Blood to the Crown of Scotland, after the th 
Poſterity of James the Sixth: But the Earl of March- no 
mont headed a Party called the Flying Squadron, who th 


were attached neither to the Anti-Revolutioners, nor 81 
the Miniſtry. The Duke of Hamilton ſaid, Where 
| are 


% Vol. II. p. 212. 
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are the Douglas and Campbel's? Where are the Peers? 
Where are the Barons, once the Bulwark of the Na- 
tion? What ſhall we, in half an Hour, yield what our 
Forcfathers maintained with their Lives and Fortunes 
for many Ages? Shall we yield up the Sovereignty aud 
Independency of the Nation, when we are commanded 
by thoſe we repreſent, to preſerve the ſame, and aſſured 
of their Aſſiſtance to ſupport us?“ 

Tae Scotch ſeemed averſe to an 7ncorporated Un; 
but were willing to accept of a federal! Union : And the 
Speech of Lord Belbaven deſerves to be for ever re- 
membered on this Occaſion, I think, ſays his Lord- 
ſhip, I ſee a free and independent Kingdom delivering 
up that, which all the World hath been fighting tor 
ſince the Days of Nimrod; that is, a Power to manage 
their own Affairs. I think I ſee our ancient Mother 
CaLEDONIA, like Cæſar, fitting in the Midſt of our 
Senate, ruefully looking round about her, covering her- 
ſelf with her royal Garment, attending the fatal Blow, 
and breathing out her laſt with an Ef tu quogue mi Fili! 
None can deſtroy Scotland, ſave Scotland itſelf: Hold 
your Hands from the Pen, you are ſecure. We are the 
Succeſſors of our noble Predeceſſors, who founded our 
Monarchy, framed our Laws, and who, during the 
Time of two thouſand Years, have handed them down 
to us a free independent Nation, with the Hazard of their 
Lives and Fortunes. Shall the Hazard of a (a) Father 
unbind the Ligaments of a dumb Son's Tongue? and 
ſhall we hold our Peace, when our Patria is in Dan- 
ger? There appears no End of our Miſery, if not pre- 
vented in Time: Fa#iors are now become indepen- 
dent, and have got footing in Councils, in Parliaments, 
in Treaties, in Armies, in Corporations, in Families, 
among Kindred ; yea, Man and Wife are not free from 


their political Jars. The Names generally uſed to de- 


note tae Factions, are Whigs and Tory; as obſcure as 
that of Guelphs and Gibelins: They have different 


Signifcations, as they are applied to Factions in each 
Vor. IV. Kingdom: 


a) Cra ſiss. 


A; D. 
1705. 


—— 
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R. P. Kingdom: A Whig in England is a heterogeneous 
.: Creature; in Scotland he is all of a Piece: A Tory in 
England is all of a Piece, and a Stateſman; in Sz. 
land he is quite otherwiſe, an Anti-Courtier and Anti. 
Stateſman. A Whig in England appears to be ſome. 
what like Nebuchadnezzar's Image, of different Metals, 
different Claſſes, different Principles, and different De. 
ſigns; yet, take them all together, they are like a Piece 
of fine mixed Drugget of different Threads, which make 
an agreeable Suit. Tory 1s like a Picce of loyal, home. 
made Exgliſb Cloth, the true Staple of the Nation, all 
of a Thread; yet with diverſity of Colours : Some. 
times, Tory 1s like the Moon in its Full ; as appeared 
in the Bill of Occaſional Conformity: Upon other Occa- 
ſions it appears to be under a Cloud, and as if it were 
eclipſed by a greater Body, as it did in the Deſign of 
calling over the illuſtrious Princeſs Sophia: However, by 
this, we may ſee their Deſigns are to out-ſhoot Whig in 
his own Bow. big, in Scotland, is a true-blue Pref. 
byterian, who will venture their All for the Kirk ; but 
ſomething leſs for the State. The greateſt Difficulty 
is how to deſcribe a Scots Tory : Of old, Tory was an 
honeſt-hearted comradiſh Fellow ; who, provided he 
was protected by the State, was the leſs anxious who 
governed the Church: But now what he is, ſince Jure 
Diwvino came in Faſhion, and Chriſlianity comes to de- 
pend upon Epiſcopal. Ordination, I know not what to 
make of him ; only, that he endeavours to do by Op- 
poſition, that which his Brother in Exgland endeavours 
by a more prudent and leſs ſcrupulous Method. We 
may bruiſe this Hydra of Diviſion, and cruſh this 
Cockatrice's Egg. Hannibal is at our Gates; Hannibal 
is come within our Gates: Hannibal is come the Length 
of the Table; he is at the Foot of this Throne; he 
will demoliſh this Throne; if we take not Notice, he 
will ſeize upon theſe Rega/ia, he will take them as our 
Spolia Opima, and whip us out of this Houſe, never to 
return again. I fear not theſe Articles, though they 
were ten Times worſe than they are, if we once cor- 


dially forgive one another; then ſhall ave fit each Mar 


under 
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under his own Fig-tree, and the Voice of the Turtle ſhall &. D. 
be heard in our Land, a Bird famous for Conſtancy and 1726: 


Fidelity. The two Nations have altered their Senti- 
ments about the Uznion ; for England, till of late, never 
thought it worth their Pains of treating with us; and 
an incorporating Union was not ſo much as in their 
Thoughts. We changed our Notion of an 7ncorporated 
Union, to that of a federal one. It our Poſterity thall 
find themſclves under an ill- made Bargain, they will 

certainly conclude, and ſay, Ah! our Nation has been 

reduced to the laſt Extremity at the Time of this 
Treaty: Where are the Names of the chief Men, of 
the noble Families of Stewarts, Hamiltons, Grahams, 
Cantbels, Gordons, Fohnſtons, Humes, Murrays, and Kers ? 
| Where are the two Officers of the Crown, the Conſtable 
and Marſhal of Scotland? They have certainly all been 
extinguiſhed, and now we are Slaves for ever. Whereas 
the Engh/p Records will make their Poſterity reverence 
the Mcmory of the honourable Names, who have 
brought under their fierce, warlike, and troubleſome 
Neighbours, who had ſtruggled ſo long for Independ- 
ency, ſhed the beſt Blood of their Nation, and reduced 
a conſiderable Part of their Country, to become waſte 
and deſolate. Our Commiſſioners would have begun 
the Treaty upon the Foot of the Treaty of 1604 : But 
the Engliſs Commiſſioners would hear of,notking but 
an entire and complete Union ; a Name which compre- 
hends an Union, either by Incorporation, Surrender, or 
Conqueſt.” | 

WHILE this Struggle continued in the Scotch Parlia- 
ment, the Populace were ſo very outrageous without 
Doors, that they inſulted the High-Commiſſioner, and 
attended the Duke of Hamilton with loud Acclama- 
tions. About zooo Men came in Arms to Dumfries, 
where they publickly burnt the Articles of Union; and 
afixed a ſtrong Declaration of their Reaſons for doing 
it, on the Market-Croſs; whereby they proteſted, as 
the South Part of the Nation, againſt the propoſed 
Union, The Weſtern Shires roſe in Arms, and were 
willing to venture their Q to oppoſe the Union. They 

2 


threatened 
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| A. D threatened to march up to Edinburgh, and diſſolve the 
| 1706. Parliament: But they were prevented by the Duke of 
| Hamilton, and were awed into Peace by the Proximity 
| of the Eugliſbs Troops on the Borders. The Earl of 
| Stair exhauſted his Spirits ſo much in the Houſe, in 
defending the Union, that he died ſuddenly with the 
| Fatigue : But, after three Months warm Debates, the 
| whole Articles of the Treaty were agreed to, with 
| ſome ſmall Variations; and an Act was paſſed, on the 
16th of January 1707, for ratifying the Union, 
Again, Tu ſecond Seſſion of the ſecond Parliament was 
;»Eng opened on the 3d of December, when her Majeſty ac. 
land, quainted both Houſes, © That ſhe hoped they were met 
with Hearts truly thankful to Almighty God, for the 
glorious Succeſſes with which he had bleſſed her Arms, 
and thoſe of her Allies, through the whole Courſe of 
this Year; and with ſteady Reſolutions to proſecute the 
War, till they obtained an honourable and durah/: 
Peace. That the Treaty of Union was before the Par. 
liament of Scotland: And that ſhe recommended to then 
a Diſpatch of the public Affairs. 
BoTx Houſes preſented congratulatory Addreſſes; 
The Lords applauded her Majeſty for declaring that no 
Negociations of Peace ſhould be entered into, but in 
Conjunction with all the Members of the grand Alli. 
ance: And the Commons premiſed ſpeedy and effeftuil 
Supplies. The Duke of Marlborough received the 
Thanks of both Houſes for his eminent Services, in 
the great and glorious Victory and Succeſſes obtained 
over the Enemy in the laſt Campaign; and the Lord- 
Keeper told him that he was ſure his Grace would pre- 
fer the Thanks and Praiſes of ſo auguſt an Aſſembly 
to the Oſtentation of a public Triumph. The Queen 
created the Lord-Keeper, Baron of / ingham; gave 
higher Titles to eight of her Nobility ; and cloſed the 
Year with two triumphal Proceſſions. 
Hee Majeſty, at the Requeſt of the City of Lender, 
ordered that the Standards and Colours taken at the 
Battle of Ramillies, and which were lately brought from 
the Nether/ands, ſhould be put up in Guilaball, as Tro- 
Phies 
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phies of that Victory; for thoſe taken at Blenheim were x. D. 
I hung up in Weftminfler-Hall, They were conducted 175. 
with great military Pomp from Whitehall to Guildhall ; 
the Horſe-Guards carrying 26 Standards, and the Foot- 
Guards 63 Colours. The Duke of Marlborough, at- 
tended with many of the Nobility, dined the ſame 
Day with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen at Vintner's- 
Hall; when his Grace received the higheſt Acclama- 
tions from the People, who had always boaſted that he 
was a (a) General of their own, and paid him as much 
ReipeR as Pompey ever received from the Romans. The 
Queen, on the laſt Day of December, went in public 
Proceſſion to the Cathedral of St. Paul's, to return a 
Thankſgiving for the Succeſſes of the Campaign. 
Tus Supplies were chearfully and expeditiouſly , > 
granted by the Commons; who paſſed a Bill for con- 5. 
tinuing a (5) Penſion of 50co /. to the Duke of Maribo 
rough, and his Poſterity, for ever, out of the Revenue 
of the Poſt-Office: While the Lords addreſſed her Ma- 
jeſty, that the Honours and Titles of the Duke of 
Marlborough, together with Blenheim Houfe and /cod- 
ſick Manor, ſhould be ſettled upon his Poſterity, Male 
or Female, by Act of Parliament. Two Acts of Par- 
lament were paſſed for theſe: Purpoſes, as the grateiul 
Memorial of a wiſe and brave People, for the Services 
done to the Nation by the illuſtrious Marlborough. ; 
Tux Earls of Nottinghan: and Rocheſter wanted the 
Proceedings of the Commiſſioners for the Treaty of 
Union to be laid before the Houſe of Lords, where her 
Majeſty came on the 28th of January, and acquainted 
both Houſes, “ That the Union was ratified by Act of 
Parliament in Scotland; which ſhe hoped would meet 
with their Concurrence and Approbation, as it would 
be a laſting Bleſſing to the whole Iſland ; and ſhe ſhould 
look upon it as a particular Happineſs, if this great 
Work could be brought to Perfection in her Reign.” 
As the Scotch Parliament had made the Kirk a funda- 
mental Part of the Union; the Engliſb Parliament made 


3 an 


(a) See p. 61. 12 315. (6) P. 276. 


A. D. an Act for the Security of the Church of Erglardi 
z which Calamy ſays, © barred all Avenues of farther if 
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Light ;”* meaning the Progreſs of a Reformation ; be. 
cauſe this Act confirmed the Act of (a) Uniformity, 
and ſtopt the farther Advance of Preſhytery. The 
Lords then took the Articles of Union into Conſidera- 
tion; againſt which, ſome Objections had been ſtarted 
by the Commons. 

Tag Queen was preſent, on the 15th of February, 
when the Houſe of Lords reſolved themſelves into a 
Committee of the whole Houſe, to conſider of the Ar. 
ticles of Union, and Act of Ratification of the Parlia. 
ment of Scotland. The Earl of Nottingham excepted 
againſt the Name-of Great-Britain, as it ſubverted the 
Laws of England: But the Judges declared themſelves 
of a different Opinion. Lord Haverſbam ſaid, that 
a fæderal Union, and Union of Intereſt, an Union in 
Succeſſion, was what he ſhould be always for: But, 
he thought, an incorporating Union, one of the mol 
dangerous Experiments to both Nations : For, as Lord } 
Bacon obſerved, an Union that was pieced up by a \ 

( 
I 


direct Admiſſion of Contraries in the fundamental Parts 

of it, was like the Toes of Nebuchadnezzar's, which 

were made of Iron and Clay, they might cleave to- 
gether, but could never incorporate, However, the 
Treaty of Union was approved by a great Majority: | 
But the Lords Granville, Hawerſham, and Stawel, en- 

tered their Proteſts again{t every one of the twenty-five 
Reſolutions ; Lord Roche/ter to ſome, and ſeven Lords to 
others. 

Ma. Cæſar opened the Debates in the Houſe of 
Commons, and modeſtly raiſed ſome Scruples againſt 
the Union. But Sir John Packington ſaid, © he was ab- 
ſolutely againſt this incorporating Union, which was like 
marrying a Woman againſt her Conſent ; an Union 
that was carried on by Bribery and Corruption within 
Doors, and by Force and Violence without.” This 


Reproach gave Offence : But it was afterwards _— 
| t 


da) See Vol, III. þ. 65. 
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that Lord Godolphin ſent 20, ooo J. to the Earl of Gla/- A. D. 
gorw, to be properly diſtributed in Scotland; and Leock- 1:07. 


hart gives a Liſt of 22 Scotch Lords, and 8 Commoners, 
to whom the Earl, as he declared upon Oath, diftri- 
buted the Money. Nothing elſe was materially urged 
againſt the Treaty, and the Commons approved of the 

nion by 274 Votes againſt 116. 

Tart Queen, on the Gch of March, gave the royal 
Aﬀent to * an Act for an Ux1on of the two Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland: And then informed both 
Houſes, That ſhe conſidered this Union, as a Matter 
of the greateſt Importance to the Strength, Wealth, 
and Safety of the whole Iſland : That the made no 
Doubt but it would be remembered to the Honour of 
thoſe who had been inſtrumental in bringing it to ſuch 
a happy Concluſion : And that ſhe defired of all her 
Subjects of both Nations to act with all poſſible Kind- 
neſs and Reſpect to one another, that it might appear 
to all the World, they had Hearts diſpoſed to become 
one People.“ Both Houſes preſented a joint Addreſs to 
her Majeſty; in which they faid, “the Union was a 
Work deſigned by Providence, to add new Luttre to the 
Glories of her Reign; and that no Diſpute ſnculd re- 
main among them, but how to acknowledge the au pi- 
cious Conduct of ſo great, and fo renowned a Queen.“ 

Tu Treaty and Acts of Union conſiſted of twenty- 
hve Articles, whereby it was ordained. That the two 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland, ſhould, upon the 
iſt of May 1707, and for ever after, he united into one 
Kingdom, by the Name of. GRTAT-BRITAix; the 
Enſigns Armorial be ſuch as her Majeſty ſhould ap- 
point, and the Croſſes of St. George and St. Andrew be 
conjoined as ſhe ſhould think fi: ; and uſed in all Flags, 
Banners, Standards, and Enſigns, both at Sea and 
Land. That the Succeſſion to the united Kingdom, 
after the Death of her Majeſty, and in Default of her 
Iſſue, be to the Princeſs Sophia, Electoreſs and Ducheſs- 
Dowager of Hanover, and her Heirs, being Proteſtants, 
according to the Act (a for the further Limitation of the 

4 Crown : 


(a) See this Vol. b. 214. 
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A. P. Creaun: And that all Papiſts, or Perſons marrying Pa. 
1727: piſts, ſhould be for ever excluded from the imperial 
Crown of Great-Pritain ; according to an (a) AF declar. 


ing the Rights and Liberties of the Sut;:s, and ſettling the 
Succeſſton of the Crown, That the united Kingdom 
ſhould be repreſented by one Parliament, to be {tiled 
the Parliament of Great-Britain, That all the Subjeds 
of the united Kingdom, ſhould have Freedom of Trad: 
( and Navigation to each Kingdom, and the Domi— 
nions and Plantations thereto ' belonging. That the 
united Kingdom ſhould be under the ſame Regula. 
tions of Trade, Cuſtoms, and Exciſes. That when 
1,0097, 763 J. ſhould be raiſed in Erg/and on the Land: 
Tax, Scetland ſhould be charged with the farther Sum 
of 48,000 J. as its Quota to ſuch Tax, and ſo propor- 
tionably for any Land-Tax raifed in England, That 
Eygland ſhould pay Scotland 398,085 J. as an Equivalent 
for what Duties Scotland ſhould be charged with to— 
wards Payment of the Debts of Exgland, according to 
the Proportions between both Kingdoms; the Score 
Cuſtoms being computed at 30,000 J. a Year, and the 
Engliſb at 1,341,559/. a Year; and the Exciſes on 
Liquors in Scot/and being reckoned at 33,500 /. a Year, 
and thoſe in England at 947,602/. a Year; which 
398,085 J. ſhould be firſt applied to make good the 
Loſſes of reducing the Coin of Scotland to the Standard of 
England, and then to pay the Fund of the Mricanx Com- 
pany of Scotland, which ſhould be diſſolved. Tho? the 
Coin ſhould be of the ſame Standard and Value, and 
the ſame Weights and Meaſures uſed, throughout the 
united Kingdom, as were then eſtabliſhed in Egan 
That the Laws concerning Trade, Cuſtoms, and Ex- 
ciſes, be the ſame in Scotland as in England; ard that 
all other Laws in Scotland remain as before, except 
ſuch as are contrary to the Union, but alterable by the 
Parliament of Great-Britain: With this Difference, 
that the Laws of civil Government may be the ſame; 

but 


(a) See Vol. III. p. 379. and this Vol. p. 207. (b) 
Vol. II. p. 316. and Vol, III. 2. 37. 


. 
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but that no Alteration be made in Laws which con-D. A. 
cern private Right, unleſs ſor the Utility of Scotland. 1707; 


That the Court of Seſſion, or College of Juſtice, in 
Scotland remain without Alteration ; and that the Courts 
of England ſhould have no Power to alter the Sentences 
of thoſe in Scotland. That all heretable Offices and 
uriſdictions be reſerved to the Owners in Scotland: 
And that the Rights of the royal Boroughs remain. 
That 16 Peers, and 45 Commons of Scotland, ſhould fit 
and vote in the Parliament of Great-Britain, as the Re- 
preſentatives of Stand, who ſhould take the Oaths 
appointed in England. That the 16 Peers of Scotland 
mould have all the Privileges of Euglißb Peers: And 
that all Peers of Scatlaud, ſhould be Peers of Great- 
Pritain, and enjoy all Privileges, except the Right of 
Sitting in the Houſe of Lords, with the Privileges de- 
pending thereon, and particularly that of Sitting upon 
the Trials of Peers, That there ſhould be one Great 
Seal for the united Kingdom: But that the Regalia, 
and public Records, of Scotland, be continued there, 
That all Laws in each Kingdom, contrary to the Union, 

be declared void.” | 
Tusk were the Terms and Stipulations made be- 
tween the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland, by 
their legal Repreſentatives ; upon which they conſented 
to be diſſolved, and united in one Kingdom, by the 
Name of Great-Britain. Thus the original (a) Name 
was reſtored to the Iſland ; which was preſerved by 
the (b) Romans, ſunk by the heptarchial (c) Saxons, re- 
ſtored by (4) Egbert, revived by (e) James the Firſt, 
and confirmed by Aune: There was no longer Occaſion 
for (f) Walls and Ramparts to divide the Nations; 
nor was another common Enemy to take ſuch Advan- 
tages as the (g Saxons had done by their domeſtic 
Difſentions. Thus Egbert united the (5) ſeven Saen 
Q 5 Kingdoms 


(a) See Vol. I. 5. 6, 11, 13. ( Ibid. p. 48. 
(c) 1bid. p. 60, 62, 65. 'd) Ibid, p. 101. e) 
Val. 3h. 4. 296 , 36: Mk 
Bid. p. 43, 46. (bp) Lid. p, 101. 
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A. D Kingdoms in 829: Canute united the Engliſb (i) and T 
1707. Danes in 1016: Henry the Firſt united the Exgliſb and 2, 
% Normans in 1100: And James the Firſt united the fic 
two (/) Crowns in 1603, and brought back the ExgAH5 J. 

(n) Blood which had flowed many Years in Scotland. 
Thus (») Wales was united to England by Edward the t! 
Firſt in 1284, and by Henry the Eighth : And Vrelat P 
was (o) annexed to England by Henry the Second, ii d 
1171, and Henry the Eighth in 1540. S t 
THz Scotch had objected, that 16 Peers, and 4; WW © 
Commoners, could not hold the Balance againſt above 3 f 

100 Peers, and $13 Commoners: As alſo that their 
Peers would be elective and precarious. It is certain, 
that above 100 Scotch Peers, and as many Commoners, : 
were excluded from Parliament. The Scorch them. 


ſelves preferred the Election of the 16 Peers before Re- | 
tation; and a public Election before "Balloting : They al. 
ſo choſe thirty Commoners for the Shires, and fifteen 
for the Boroughs. The Peers were to be elefted by 
their own Body ; and abſent Peers were allowed to 
vote by Proxies, or by ſending up a ſubſcribed Lift. 
But the Biſhop of Bath and Welli declared, that though 
their Bench was always reckoned the dead Weight ef 
the Houſe ; yet the 16 Scotch Peers would more effectu- 
ally be ſo when they were admitted, However, there 
were 26 Engliſh —_ to weigh againſt 16 Scotch 
Peers. And ſome Engliſ Lords obſerved, that 480co!/, 
as a Quota for the Land-Tax of Scotland, was not pro- 

rtionable to the Four Shillings Aid granted for Erg- 

d; eſpecially as the Trade of Scotland would be in- 
creaſed by the Union, which would improve, and raiſe 
the Value of their Lands. 

THE Supplies amounted to 5, 942, 3811. and the 
Proviſions were 6,142,381 /. The Malt and Land-Tax 
were to raiſe 2,700,000 /. Exchequer Bills 1,500,000/. 
Annuities 1, 1 20, ooo J. and a new Loan * Ag 

e 


(i) Vol. I. p- 149. (4) Bid. p. 198. (1) Vol. II. 
. 173. (n) Vol. I. p. 177. () Mid. p. 276. (9) Vol. 
P. 22, and Vol. II. P. 58, 
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fidies; 405,720 J. for the Union; and 52,500/. for 
Iriþ Debentures, and Exchequer Bills. 

Tu ſame Number of Seamen and Marines; as alſo 
the ſame Number of Troops in Flanders, were to be in 
Pay this Year as were employed laſt; beſides 3000 ad- 
ditional Palatines. The Troops in Portugal were to be 
the ſame : but 20,562 Men were to be employed in 
Spain: while 70,000 J. was granted for the better De- 
fence of 1taly. 

Tre Parliament addreſſed the Queen to ſuppreſs the 
Pirates of Madagaſcar, to recover the Newfoundland 
Trade, and reſettle Newis and St. Chriftophers. Her Ma- 
jeſty, on the 24th of April, came to the Houſe of Peers, 
and put an End to the Seſſion, by thanking both Houſes 
for their Zeal and Affection; particularly in the Union, 
and the Supplies, which were the largeſt that ever had 
been given: After which, ſhe told them, that they 
ſhould be the Members of the firſt Parliament of Great- 
Britain. The Parliament was then prorogued to the 
zoth, and the firſt Parliament of Great-Britain was aſ- 
ſembled on the 6th of Nowember. 

Taz Union of both Kingdoms took Place on the iſt 
of May, when a general Thankſgiving was obſerved, 
and the Queen went in Proceſſion to Sr. Paul's to pay 
her Devotions on that memorable: Occaſion, Charles 
Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, who had married one of 
the Duke of Mar/borough's Daughters, was made one of 


the Secretaries of State: The Lord Keeper of England 


was made Lord Chancellor of Great-Britain; Lord Ge- 
dolphin was appointed Lord High Treaſurer of Great- 
Britain; and Prince George of Den mar Lord High Ad- 
miral of Great-Britain. 

Docrok Browne, and Edward Ward, were ſentenced: 
to ſtand in the Pillory, for writing and publiſhing Li- 
bels againſt ſome eminent Perſons. | 

Every Thing now ſeemed to threaten Lewis the: 
Fourteenth, who but a little before had ſtruck a Ter- 
For into all Ezrope, By 8 of Blenheim, Ra- 


mill.es,. 


The Sum of 2,210,000/. was granted for the Navy; A. D;- 
2,942,488 J. for the Army; 331,666 J. for foreign Sub- 1797. 
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A. D. millies, and Turin, he loft three fine Armies, and at! 


lion 

1207. his Acquiſitions in Germany, Flanders, and Italy. The tar 
Seige of Barceluna was worſe conducted than that of Fo 
Turin, and the Grandſon of Lexis the Fourteenth waz ch. 


drove out of Spain, where his Affairs appeared ſo de. 
ſperate, that Marſhal Vauban, the Prince of Engineers, 
adviſed the Court of France to ſend Philip the Fiſch to 
America, and to embark with him all the Spaniards at. 
tached to his Intereſt, The new Emperor Fo/eph was 
more lively, fierce, and paſſionate than his late Father: 
He put the Elector of Bavaria and Cologne under the 
Ban of the Empire, and ſtript them of all their Poſſeſ. 
Hons. The young King of Portugal was more heartily 
attached to the grand Alliance than his Father had 
been. The Queen of England threatened an Invaſion 
upon France by Sea: And the Duke of Savoy had it in 
his Power to do the ſame by Land. Of all thoſe for. 
midable Fleets which Lezbit had raiſed, there remained 
ſcarce 35 Ships: He had yet loſt nothing but his Con: 
queſts, and France remained untouched : Put all her 
Enemies ſeemed to have acquired new Strength, while 
ſhe appeared to be on the Brink of Deſtruction ; being 
preſſed on all Sides both by Sea and Land. 
Fir Tuk French Monarch was ſo much tired with this 
Prepo- unſucceſsful War, that he condeſcended to ſolicit for 
fals for a Peace, as he had done in the former War 4). He 
Teace. qeſired the King of Sweden to offer his Mediation: he 
applied to the Pope, and even to the Allies themſelves. 
The Elector of Bavaria wrote in his Name to the 
Duke of Mar/borovugh, and the Field-Deputies of the 
States, to propoſe open Conferences between Mons and 
Bruſſels, for re-eſtabliſhing the Tranquility of EA fe. 
Lewis offered to give up Spain and the W2t- Indies to King 
Charles; or Milan, Naples, and Sicily, with the other 
Iſlands in the Mediterranean; with a Barrier for the 
Dutch; and a Compenſation for the Duke of Sac: 
Bat theſe Offers were rejected now; though this was 
all that was originally aimed at by the (6) —_ Al- 
lanCe.. 


(a) This Vol. p. 123. ( Ibid, p. 222. 
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liance. William the Third would not engage to de- A. D. 
throne Philip the Fifth out of Reſentment to Lewis the 1727: 


Fourteenth ; nor to conquer the whole Span; Monar- 
chy for the Houſe of Auſtria; or to go, in Favour of 
that Family, one Step beyond what was neceſſary to 
keep this Houſe on a Foot of Rivalry with that of 
E::rbon, The Emperor was properly the only Princi- 
pal in this War; and he would be contented with no- 
thing leſs than the whole Span Monarchy for his 
Brother. Prince Eugene, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
the Penhonary Helnſius, were for continuing the War, 
which they had ſo ſucceſsfully conducted: But, among 
all her Victories, Ez2/and ſhould have remembered that 
ſhe was only an Ally, and ought to go no farther than 
ſhe was carried by her own Intereſts; for ſhe was not 
fighting for her Religion, her Liberty, and her Pro- 
erty. 

4 Tuvs a Peace might have been concluded in. the 
fth Year of the War, when France found herſelf unable 
to anſwer the Expectation of the Spaniards, zud keep 
their Monarchy entire; which made her think herſelf 
juſliſed to the Spar Nation, in conſenting to a Par- 
tizion, and ſhe ſeemed ready to conclude a Peace with 
the Allies on the Principles of their grand Alliance. 
But the Allies departed from thoſe Principles, and pro- 
poſed not only the Reduction of the French, but the 
Conqueſt of the whole Span; Monarchy, as the Ob- 
jecis of the War. This zew Plan had taken Place 
when the Treaty with Portugal was concluded, and 
the Arch-duke Charles acknowledged King of Spain: 
but now the Parliament of Ezg/azd declared for con- 
tinuing the War till Pfilip was dethroned. 

Tar Syſtem of the War was changed: It had been 
hitherto wiſe and juſt; becauſe neceſſary to maintain 
that Equality among the Powers of Europe on which 
the public Peace and common Proſperity depends : 
but a very intereſted Perſon ſays, it was unwile and 
unjuſt after this Change ; becauſe unneceſſary to this 
End, and directed to other and contrary Ends. The 
War, ſays Bolingbrote, after this Change, _—_ a 

ar 
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| A. D. War of Paſſion, of Ambition, of Avarice, and of pri. 
1707. vate Intereſt ; the private Intereſt of particular Perſony we 
and particular States; to which the general Intereſt of G. 
Europe was ſacrificed fo entirely, that if the Terms in. la! 
ſiſted on by the Confederates had been granted, nay if W 
thoſe which France was reduced to grant in 1710 had SC 
been accepted, ſuch a new Syſtem of Power would C 
have been created as might have expoſed the Balance fr 
of this Power to Deviations, and the Peace of Europe al 
to Troubles, not inferior to thoſe that the War waz th 
deſigned, when it began, to prevent. 
Bur Doctor Hare 1tays, „if a Peace had been made 0 
at this Time, it would have been, in the Language of W l 
the Faction, a plain Caſe we were ſold to France; and MW t 
nothing leſs than the Head of him who inade it could h 


have atoned for it.“ He aſſerts, the French were not ( 
fincere in their Propoſals, which were only calculated h 
to diſunite (6) the Allies, who could not be brought to : 

] 


agree about ſuch a Partition; becauſe England and He: 
land would have been for Spain and the Indies; and the 
Emperor for the other Part of the Span; Monarchy, 
He applauds the Allies for rejecting ſo pitiful and in- 
ſecure a Peace; the very Propoſals of which were ſo 
diſagreeable to the Emperor, that he became jealous of 
the maritime Powers, and ſacrificed the general Inte- 
reſt of the War to get Milan and Naples ſecure to him- 
ſelf, 

Tur French were now obliged to ſend Recruits to 
their Armies, as they ſend Slaves to their Gallies: 
Their beſt Soldiers were deſtroyed ; and their greateſt 
Generals defeated. But fill France had an interior 
Strength, and amazing Reſources within herſelf. Lewis 
provided for the War on every Side, and ſeemed to 
take Courage from Deſpair. His Generals were not 
equal to thoſe of the Allies : but his Troops were ſoon 
diſciplined ; and with the ſame Force that he was beaten 
he might have been victorious. If the Succeſs of the 
War had varied, or been leſs deciſive againſt him in 
Germany, 


(5) This Vol. p. 144. 
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Germany, in the Low Countries, and in Italy, his Strength A. D. 
would have appeared ſufficient to have ſupported his r707. 
Grandſon in Spain; eſpecially while Ezgland and Hol- 


land reſtrained themſelves from conquering the Spaniſb 
We/t-Indies, or preventing the French from going to the 
South-Sea; as they did annually during the whole 
Courſe of the War without the leaſt Moleſtation, and 
from whence they imported into France as much Gold 
and Silver as was equivalent to the whole Species of 
that Kingdom. 

Tu Battle of Ramillies was as fatal to France, as that 
of Cannæ to Rome: But the Exgliſb General was not 
like the great Carthaginian Commander, when he loſt 
the Advantages he had won in the Field, by ſuffering 
his Soldiers to wanton in Luxury and Indolence at 
Cabua. It is reported, that the Duke of Marlborough 
had formed a Project to paſs by Dunkirk, and lay Siege 
to Calais; after which he propoſed to march Eaſtward 
by Dzeppe and Reuen to Paris. There was not a Town 
in his March that could have made any conſiderable 
Reſiſtance ; and his Army might have been recruited 
and ſupported from England by Sea: But this Project 
was oppoſed by the Dutch, under Pretence, that, in the 
mean Time, the French Army would penetrate into 
their Country, This ſufficiently vindicates his Grace 
from the Reproach of having defignedly protracted the 
War; for, if this Project had been purſued, an End 


might have been put to the War before the End of the 


Campaign. However, the Name of Marlborough be- 
came now as terrible to the French as thoſe of (a) Bedford 
or ( Taltot had been formerly; which were feared 
like the Name of Hannibal among the Romans: But Af- 
fairs took a contrary Turn, and proved very unfortu- 

nate to the Allies. | 
Tue Duke of Marlborough made a Tour through 
Germany before he opened the Campaign, and attended 
the King of Saveden at his Head-Quarters at A!t-Ranſ- 
dadt near Leipſic in Saxony ; when he prevailed upon that 
Monarch, 


(a) Vol. I. p. 363. (5) Lid. p. 366. 
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A. D Monarch not to engage himſelf in the Intereſt of Fran, 
1707. or prejudice the common Cauſe of Europe. His Grace 
x had learned by a long Experience the Arts of pene. 
trating into the Minds of Men from their Actions, Gel. 
tures, and Diſcourſe: He found a Map of Mzu/cowy ly- 
ing upon the Table before the King; and ſaw his 
Eyes kindle whenever the Czar was mentioned ; from 
whence he rightly concluded, that his real Deſign, and 
ſole Ambition, were to dethrone the Czar, as he had 
already done the King of Poland; for which Purpoſe he 
continued in Saxony, to impoſe ſome hard Terms on 
the Emperor of Germany. But the Swedi/> Monarch, by 
invading Ry//ia, was for a long Time deprived of his 
own Dominions, and obliged to ſeek Protection from 
the Tarks. The Duke alſo made a Viſit to King 4- 
guſtus at Leißſic; and paid his Civilities to King Staniſ— 
laus, who afterwards became the Royal Sport of For. 
tune. His Grace then took his public — of the 
King of Sweden ; and, on the 19th of April, had an In- 
terview with the King of Prufia at Charlottemberg; 
from whence he went to Hanover, where he had a pri- 
vate Conference with the Eledor; and, on the 27th, 
returned to the Hague; having received the higheſt 
Marks of Honour and Eſteem from all the Princes he 
had attended. 
Te Tur Duke of Marlborough aſſembled the Confede- 
—4 "rate Army, on the 2d of May, at Anderlecht, near 
gers, Bruſſels; while the Elector of Bavaria, and the Duke 
Ger- of Fendome, encamped at Gemblours, 20 Miles South-eaſt 
wary, of Anderlecht. Marlborough would have forced their 
ſtaly, Camp with an inferior Army: but the French Soldiers 
Spain, WETE afraid to face their Conqueror, and even Ver- 
dome ſought Security in Retreat ; nor could all the Vi- 
gilance of Marlborough bring him to an Engagement. 
The French were ſadly harraſſed from Camp to Camp, 
before they reached their Lines; and at laſt ſheltercd 
themſelves under the Cannon of Life, which had al- 
ways been conſidered as the Eye of France. The Con- 
federates went into Winter Quarters in Oober ; and 


the Duke of Mar/borough returned to the Hague. Is 
"IS Grace 
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Grace repaired to Frankfort, to confer with the Electors A. D. 
of Mentz, Palatine, and Hanover, about the Operations 1 797: 


of the next Campaign; and then returned to England. 
Tut Prince of Baden died this Winter, and was ſuc- 


cceded in his Command by the Margrave of Bareith, 
# who retired before Marſhal Villars in Germany, as the 
$ Duke de Yendome had done before the Duke of Mar/- 
E brough in Flanders. The French paſſed the Rhine; and 
the Germozns abandoned their Lines at Szo/hoffen in Sua- 


bia. Villars penetrated as far as the Danube, and ex- 


# acted large Contributions. He defeated 3000 Men 


under General Janus; and took Schorndorf: But he 
was obliged to ſend Detachments to France, which 
prevented him from attempting to reſtore the Elector 
of Navariaà to his Dominions. 

Tu French had ſtill ſome Troops, and held ſome 


| Places, in /taly ; but they offered to give up the lat- 


ter, on Condition that a free Retreat to Dauphine was 
given to the former. The Emperor accepted of this 
Propoſal ; and Count de Medawy evacuated Italy with 
thole Troops, which amounted to 15,000 Men; and 
which had lately defeated the Prince of Heſſe at Caſfti- 
gliane. Thus the Emperor acquired the Poſſeſſion of 
Auſirian- Italy by the Stroke of a Pen: He then got 
Poſſeſſion of Naples by Conqueſt : After which, he 
treated the feudatory States of Mantua, Parma, Mo- 
dena, Lucca, Tuſcany, and Genoa, as if they had been 
his Vaſſals. But theſe veteran Troops of France, which 
evacuated /taly, were ſent into Spain, where they turn- 
ed the whole Tide of Affairs. 

Tux Earls of Peterborough, and Rivers, returned to 
Ergland; and the Earl of Galway was left to command 
the confederate Army in Spain. King Charles took 
Part of that Army to defend Catalonia; and the Earl 
of Galway was left to guard Valencia with the Engh/p 
Troops, which were reduced from 29,000 to 16,000 


Men. It was determined to march to Madrid, and the 


Army took the Field in April; while the Duke of Ber- 
4: aſſembled his Forces at A/manza, a ſmall Town 


in the Province of New Caſtile, 50 Miles A 
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A. D.of Alicant, and 47 South-weſt of Valencia. The Mar. 4 
1202. quis das Minas, and the Earl of Galavay, marched to at- ma 

tack the Duke of Berwick, who that Day was joined at 

by Sooo of the Troops which the Emperor had per. ſen 

| mitted to evacuate Laly. | : hi. 
| THz Earl of Galway had 42 Battalions, and 3; at 
Squadrons, of Erngli/h, Dutch, and Portugueſe, being o 
29,400 Foot, and 3180 Horſe, The Duke of Perwic m 
| had 54 Battalions, and 76 Squadrons; being 37,800 H 
| Foot, and 4560 Horſe ; beſides the 8000 Men brought F 
| him juſt before the Engagement by the Duke de Char. tl 
| tres, The Battle began on the 14th of April, about c 
two in the Afternoon, with incredible Spirit. The Es | 

£4 and Dutch Squadrons were routed on the Leſt; t 

ut their Battalions, commanded by General Erl, 


drove the Enemy before them in the Center; and might 
have won the Day, if they had been ſeconded by the 
Portugueſs on the Right, who ſhamefully ran away, 
both Horſe and Foot, without firing a Volley. The 
victorious Center was then left to oppoſe the whole 
Body of the Enemy, which the Duke of Peravick drew 
cloſe together, after defeating the Confederate Wings, 
Galway ordered all his Battalions to form themſelves 
into a hollow Square, to prevent their being ſurround- 
ed, and by that Means preſerved the Remains of his 
Army, who were ſo cloſely purſued in their Retreat, 
that no leſs than thirteen Battalions ſurrendered Pri- 
ſoners of War, as the French Infantry had 4 done at 
Blenheim. | 

Tu Marquis de Feuguieres obſerves, that this was an 
Action of the firſt Species, ſince the two Armies charg- 
ed through the whole Extent of their Front. The Zg- 
liſþ had 8910 Foot, and 1147 Horſe, in this Battle, 
which was ſo fatal to the Confederates that they had 
4000 Men killed, and 6000 taken Priſoners : But the 
Conquerors had 2000 killed, and 1500 wounded. Pri- 
gadier Killigrew, and ten Engliſb Lieutenant- Colonels, 
were among the ſlain: Lord Galway was wounded in 
the Face, Lord Mark Kerr in the Arm, and Colonel 
Clayton in the Body. THE 


+ p-. 306. “He was killed at Dettingen in 1743. 
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Taz Jealouſy that the Emperor entertained of the \- = 
maritime Powers, occaſioned the Loſs of this Battle. 


at which neither of the contending Princes were pre- 
ſent. The Troops which he releated from 7raly, loſt 
him Spain, as they had 2 principal Share in the Victory 
at Almanza, where the Duke of Berauick ſhed Tears 
over the Wounds of his deſerted, unfortunate Country- 
men, whom he treated with the utmoſt Friendſhip and 
Humanity: But the Officers were ſent to France. The 
French ventured a Battle at Ramillies, becauſe they 
thought the Exgliſ and Danes had not joined the 
conſederate Army: And the Conſederates ventured the 
Battle of Almanxa, becauſe they were not apprehenſive 
that the Duke of Berwick had been joined by the 
Forces from 1taly. 

Tags Recovery of the Kingdoms of Valencia and 
Arragon was ow ing to the Succeſs of this Battle. The 


broken Army aſſembled at Alcira, and the wounded - 


Men were ſent to Barcelona by Sea; while the Rem- 
nant of the Forces retreated by Land to Tortaſa in 
Catalonia. They were cloſely followed by the victori- 
ous French, who were then headed by the Duke de 
Chartres; becauſe the Duke of Beravick was recalled, 
with a ſtrong Detachment, to France. The French in- 
veſted Lerida, which was bravely defended by an Exg- 
l;þ Garriſon commanded by General Willes; who at 
laſt ſurrendered on honourable Terms. The Earl of 
Ga/wway went to Lisbon, and left the Command of the 
Ergih Forces in Spain to Major-General Carpenter: But 
nothing was undertaken by King Charles on the Side 
of Catalonia, or by the King of Portugal on the Side of 
E/iramadura ; for the German Soldiers declared, they 
would rather be decimated than ſent into Spain. 

Tre Confederates had formed a Project of penetra- 
ting out of Jah into the South - Eaſt Provinces of 
France, to take or deſtroy Toulon and Marſeilles. The 
Duke of Savey, and Prince Eugene, paſſed the Var in 
July, entered Provence, and inveſted Toulon; though the 
Emperor ſent thoſe Troops to Naples which he ſhould 
have ſent againſt Toulon, The confederate Fleet, com- 

| | manded 
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| ] 
A. D. manded by Sir Cloude/ſcy Shovel, attacked the Town H (a) 
27797: Sea; while the Army attacked it by Land, All Eur 
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was alarmed at this Siege; and the French Troops were 
ſent from all Parts to its Relief; which weakened thei 
Armies in Germany, Flanders, and Spain. The Duke of 
Savoy had only 30, ooo Men; and Marſhal de Tz de. 
fended the Town with 20,000 Men; while the Duke 
of Burgundy and Berwick were aſſembling the other 
Forces to come to his Relief. The French Monarch 
was greatly mortihed to ſee, that the Duke of Sarg, 


a 
who had lately been reduced to his Capital; and Prince - 
Eugene who had been educated in his Court, were now Tj 
likely to take from him Toulon and Marſeilles, Th: 7 
Town was vigorouſly bombarded by the Fleet; and 1 
muſt have ſurrendered if it had been as briſkly aſſailed C 
by the Army: But the Duke of Sawoy raiſed the Siege t 
in Auguſt, and retired into his own Country, where he f 
obliged the French to abandon Suza. However, the f 
French were great Sufferers from the Britiſb Fleet, which W |, 

{ 


deſtroyed eight Ships of the Line in the Harbour, ſe. 
veral Magazines, — a great Number of Houſes. The 
Duke of Savoy had 1200 Men killed, wounded, or 
taken Priſoners; and among the former was the brave 
Prince of Saxe-Gotha, who was unſupported, and cut 
to Pieces, as he gallantly defended an important Poſt. 
The French had about 1500 Men killed or wounded: 
But they were pleaſed to ſee the Siege raiſed, which 
delivered Provence, and freed Dauphize from Danger. 
Charles the Fifth miſcarried in an Attempt on the ſame 
Provinces : And the Queen of Hungary had no better 
Succeſs in 1746, when her Army was commanded by 
Count Brown, who was killed in Bohemia in 1757. The 
Duke of Marlborough projected this Attack againſt Tou- 
lon, which was too coldly proſecuted by Prince Eugene; 
. becauſe the Emperor inſiſted upon the Reduction of 
Naples, and ſent 15,000 Men under Count Daus, on 
that Expedition: So that, in one Campaign, he occa- 
ſioned the Loſs of the Siege of Toulon and the Battle of 
Almanza, - Thus the two principal Ports of * 

ro 
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i Breſt and (5) Toulon, were unſucceſsfully attacked: A. P. 
but, if they had ſucceeded, the French would not have 
been able to have ſent a Ship to c) Sea. The French 


Monarch meditated Revenge, and made Preparations 
for invading Scotland, where he ſent a Squadron, in the 
Beginning of the next Year, to convoy the pretended 
Prince of Wales. 

Six Cludeſicy Shovel had ſet his Heart upon this y,va1 
Expedition againſt Toulon, as the Succeſs of it would Afairs 
have greatly increaſed that (4) Reputation which he 
had acquired. He retired to Gibraltar, where he left 


| thirteen Sail for the Mediterranean Service, under Sir 


Thimas Diltes ; and proceeded towards England, with 
fifteen Ships of the Line, and five Frigates. He had 
ninety Fathom Water in the Soundings on the 22d of 
October, and the Fleet ſteered Eaſt by North, ſuppoſing 
they had the Channel open : But ſome of the Ships un- 
fortunately ran upon the Rocks of Sci/ly, about eight at 
Night, when they made Signals of Diſtreſs. Sir Clou- 
diſey Shovel was on Board the Afeociation, which ſtruck 
on the Rocks, and immediately ſunk ; when the Ad- 
miral, and 1000 Men, periſhed. The Eagle, the Romney, 
and Firebrand, ſtared the ſame Fate, Sir George Byng 
ſaved the Royal Anne by an admirable Preſence of 
Mind. Lord Darſey, in the St. George, had a mira- 
culous Eſcape ; tor his Ship was daſhed on the ſame 
Ridge of Rocks with the Hociation; and the ſame 
Wave, which beat out all Sir Choude/ley Showe/'s Lights, 
ſet the St. George afloat: But the reſt of the Ships 
avoided the Danger. The Body of Sir Claudeſſey Shovel 
was taken up by ſome of the Sci//y Fiſhermen, who 
ſtripped it, and buried it in the Sand: But it was diſ- 
covered by the Sailors, and brought to Plymouth, from 
whence it was carried to London, and honourably in- 
terred in W:/71:in;jter- Abbey, as the Remains of Admiral 
(e) Carter had been. Sir Cl/oudeſiey Shovel was born in 
the 


(a) Thi: Vol. p. 81, 90, 100, 148. (6) Bid. p. 128. 
e) Ibid. p. 271. (4) Ibid. p. 92, 144, 147, 272. 
le, Void. p. 81. 
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A. D. the County of Shot, and, like (% Bemboxv, had raid i 

:707. himſelf from a Cabbin-Boy to his high Rank in tle 

—— Navy. He was knighted for his gallant Service at 
(g) Bantry-Bay : He eſcaped the great Storm in the 
Downs () and met with the ſame Fate that attended 
Sir Francis (i) Wheeler in 1703. 

Tu ſame Month that Sir Clhude//cy Showel was loſt, 
another unfortunate Accident happened at Sea. Com- 
modore Edwards, with four Ships of the Line, was ſent 
to convoy the Portugal Fleet to Lifton: Put he was in. 
tercepted off the Lizard by a French Squadron, from 
Breſt and Dunkirk, of fourteen Ships, commanded by 
Admiral Forhin, and the enterprizing Commodore 4: 


4 Gue Trouin. The En;4/» Commodore fought very gal. of 
| lantly, and gave the Merchant-Ships Time to get away: b 
But none of the Eng/i/> Men of War eicaped ; for one — 

was burnt, and three taken. . 


| Carraix Underwood deſtroyed the French Fiſheries in 9 
| North- America: But the French only carried on the War U 
| in thoſe Parts by their Privateers, which greatly in- 
| terrupted the Britiſ Trade. 
| Afair Tre Earl of Pembroke was Lord-Lieutenant, and 
| 3n Jre-held a Parliament at Dublin on the 7th of July, when 
land. the Commons congratulated her Majeſty on the late 
Union of Erg/and and Scotland, and hinted at a more 
comprehenſive Union, by uniting Ireland to the other two, 


and forming three Kingdoms into one. 


Y This Vol. p. 273, (]) Bid. p. 46. (+) Jbid. 
p. 290. (3) Jbid. p. 297. 
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III. The Second Part of the Reign of Queen 
ANNE, from the Union of the two 
Kingdoms in 1707, to the Death of ber 
Majeſty in 1714. 


HE whole Iſland was now united into one King- 4 PD. 
4 dom by the Name of GREAT-BRAITAIN; and the 1707. 
S firſt Brizi/ Parliament was aſſembled at Ye/iminfler on {fairs 
the 23d of Oœober, hen the Queen came in State to the in 
Houſe of Peers, and directed the Commons to chooſe ga 
their 5peaker. The Commons unanimouſly made choice“ 
of Mr. Smith, their former Speaker, who was approved 
by the Queen on the zoth; and, on the 6th of Ne- 
# vember, her Majeſty opened the Seſſion with a Speech 
from the Throne, wherein ſhe recommended the Im- 
| provement of the Union; repreſented the State of the 
War; and requeked the necèſſary Supplies. 

Tus Commons, in their Addreſs, declared, “ they 
| were reſolved to exert the united Strength of this land, 
in ſuch a Manner as ſhould make it a Terror to their 

Enemies :”” And they engaged to reduce the whole 
S$pani/hþ Monarchy. The Lords went into a Committee 
of the whole Houſe to conſider the State of the Nation, 
2nd Lord Herbert of Cherbury was in the Chair : But 
they complained, in their Addreſs, of bad Management 
in the Admiralty, and deſired that a new Spirit and 
Vigour might be put into the whole Adminiſtration of 
the Navy. The Commons alſo enquired into the Com- 
plaints made by the Merchants againſt the Admiralty ; 
which were equal to thoſe made in (a) 1693 : But the 
Queen ſeemed highly offended at this Proceeding, as 
her Huſband was Lord High-Admiral. Both Houſes 
then addreſſed her Majeſty to let her know, that no 
Peace could be ſafe or honourable, if Spain, and the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, were ſuffered to continue in the 
Power of the Houſe of Bourbon.” 1 
His 


(a) This vol. p. 92. 
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A. D. Tuis Year began with an Alteration in the Minit. 


T. 
2 for the Duke of Marlborough, and Lord Godolphin, uu wi 


her Majeſty they would quit her Service, if Mr. Har, Tan 
was any longer continued in Employment; as it vu 4 
impoſſible for them to ſerve their Country, while k 
had the Confidence of the Queen. The Court, d of 
Parliament, the City, and the Nation, were alarmeda of 
this Rupture : But Mr. Harley reſigned his Office ꝗ th 
Secretary of State, and was ſucceeded by Mr. Hem MW h. 
Boyle, Uncle to the Earl of Burlington, and Chancela in 
of the Exchequer. Mr. Sr. John, Secretary at Wu, n. 
likewiſe laid down his Poſt ; and was ſucceeded by hr, * 
Robert Walpele. Her Majeſty had been inclinable to uu ti 
her All to the Whigs: But, from this Time, the Duke {WM & 
and Dutcheſs of Marllorough began to decline in he: 
Favour. 

Will this Breach happened at Court, the Frerd 
Monarch made an Attempt to invade Scotland, which at 
firſt terrified the Kingdom, ſunk the public Credit dt 
the Nation, and occaſioned a great Run upon the Bank: 
But that Storm was ſoon diſpelled. Both Houſes af 
Parliament promiſed to aſſiſt her Majeſty with their 
Lives and Fortunes: The Habeas (a) Corpus Act wi 

' ſuſpended : And the Pretender, and his Adherents, were 
proclaimed Traitors and Rebels. Some Troops were 
recalled from Flanders, and ſent to Scotland. The pub- 
lic Credit of the Nation was well ſupported, and the 
French Monarch was convinced how vain it was to at- 
tempt to put the Pretender upon the Britiſb Throne. 

SOME Scotch Acts were repealed by the Britiſb Pat. 

liament; the (5 Torture was aboliſhed ; and one Privy- 
Council was appointed for governing the united King- 
dom, which conſiſted of 25 Perſons, among whom there 
was not one Scotchman., The Supplies were cheartully 
granted, and conſiſted of 2, 210, ooo J. for the Navy ; 
3.056, 204 J. for the Army; 594,629 J. for foreign Sub- 
ſidies; and 65,95 5 J. for Debentures ; in all 8.925,81 

The 


J og ar yy  * Fx 


(a) Vol. III. p. 216, and this Vol. p. 141, ) NG 
III. p. 117. 
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rue Proviſions exceeded the Supplies by 262,217 J. K. D. 


which were to be raiſed by the former Kind of Taxes 
and Annuities z with 1, 200, ooo J. lent by the Eaſt- In- 


1 | dia Company for continuing their Charter till 1726. 


Wren the French Invaſion was defeated, the Seſſion 


of Parliament was cloſed ; and her Majeſty, on the 1ſt 
of April, made a Speech from the Throne, wherein ſhe 
WW thanked both Houſes for their Zeal and Affection to 


her Service: but obſerved, they ought to take Warn- 
ing from the late Attempt, to complete what might be 
| neceſſary for their Security at home. The Parliament 
was then diſſolved, and Writs iſſued out for the Elec- 
tion of a new one, which met on the 16th of Nowem- 
E ber. 
Tux Affair of William Gregg made a great Noiſe 
# while the Parliament was fitting, and brought ſome 
$ Diſcredit on Mr. Harley before he reſigned, who had 
entertained that Perſon as a Clerk in the Secretary's 
Office, till it was diſcovered that Gregg held a criminal 
Correſpondence with Monſieur Chamillard, the Prime 
Miniſter of France, for which he was ſeized, tried at 
the O/d-Bailzy, and condemned for High-Treaſon, on 
his own Confeſſion. The Houſe of Lords acquainted 
the Queen, that the Crime of which Gregg ſtood at- 
tainted, was of ſo heinous a Nature, that it might 
prove of very pernicious Conſequence, if he ſhould 
not be made an Example.” A Committee of ſeven 
Lords were ſent to examine him in Newgate, with a 
View of making a Diſcovery, if he was encouraged 
by any Perſon to carry on ſuch a Correſpondence with 
France : But he made no ſuch Diſcovery, and was exe- 
cuted at Jyburn on the 28th of April, when he declared, 
Mr. Harley was not privy to his writing to France, 
directly nor indirectly.“ The Tories gave out, that the 
Lords Committees promiſed Gregg a Pardon, if he 
would accuſe Mr. Harley: And the Whigs reported, 
that he expected à Reprieve, even when the Halter 
was about his Neck. 

As the French Invaſion had been little expected, it 
made the greater Alarm all over Europe, which was 

Vor. IV. R ſurprized 
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A. D ſurprized to ſee Lewis attempt to make a Deſcent upon 
1703. Great-Britain, when he had juſt eſcaped from a power. 


ful Invaſion, when his Navy was decayed, and the 
Britiſh Fleets covered the Seas. He was incited to thi; 
Undertaking, more by the Glory of the Attempt, than 
by any political Intereſt ; and, as he had (a owned the 

retended Prince of Vales for King of Great-Britain, 
2 was deſirous of giving him a Crown in Scotland 
while he was ſcarce al”2 to maintain his own Grandſon 
on the Throne of Spain. The diſaffected Scotch looked 
upon this young Prince, as their exiled King, and pro- 
miſed to arm 30,000 Men in his Cauſe, it he would land 
near Edinburgh with a ſmall Force from France. 'The 
French Monarch had, made ſeveral Efforts for the 
Father, and now exerted himſelf for the Son. He fitted 
out eight Men of War, and ſeventy 'Tranſports at Dun- 
kirk; m which 6000 Troops were embarked. The 
Squadron was commanded by Count Forbin Jann; 
the Land-Forces by the Count de Gace ; and the Pre- 
tender aſſumed the Name of the Chevalier de St. George 
in this Adventure. The French Monarch preſented 
im with a Sword enriched with Diamonds, took an 
affectionate Leave of him, and told him, as he had 
done his 6) Father, he hoped never to ſee him again, 
Lewis alſo wrote to the Pope about this Expedition 
and told him, © his Holineſs knew the great Zeal 
which he always had to re-eſtabliſh on the Throne of 
England, King James Stewart the Third; which was 
a righteous Cauſe fer their holy Faith, the chief Olject of 
all his Actions. 

Tu States- General acquainted the Briticb Miniſtty 
of theſe French Preparations ; and Sir George Byng was 
ſent upon the Flemiſb Coaſt with twenty-ſix Men of War, 
while ten Battalions were ſent from Fanden to the 
North of England. Count Forbin, in his Memoirs, 
ſays, he had no Opinion of this Enterprize, which 
was chimerical, and ought to be looked upon as 3 

mere 


la) This Vol. p. 224. (6) Jbid. p. 33, 46, 56, 71 
79, 139. 
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n mere Dream.” Indeed it was ſuch; and as ſuch it A. D. 
Y ended. Leaxvis was infle::ible in his Reſolution, and 1728; 
a Fortin obeyed his Commands. The Chevalier came 
on Board, with Lord Perth, Lord Midd/cton, and ſome 
1 other Scatehmen; and the whole Armament ſet Sail from 
1 Dunkirk on the 6th of March, when Sir George Byng 


was drove back into the Dozwns, from whence he im- 
mediately followed the French Admiral with forty Ships. 
F;rbin intended to land at or near Dunbar, and entered 
the Frith of Forth, on the 12th, when Sir George Byng 
appeared a few Hours after them with his Fleet, which 
obliged the French Admiral to fly Northwards, and 
then returned to Dunkirk, He was cloſely purſued by 
the Engliſb Admiral, who took the Sali/bury, with ſeve- 
ral Sczzch Exiles on Board; and the whole French 
Squadron would have fell into his Hands, it they had 
not been diſperſed by the Fury of the Sea. Admiral 
F;rbin ſaved his Ships with great Difficulty: But 400 


Soldiers died with the Fatigue they underwent at Sea 

and yet Count de Gace was made a Marſhal of France, 
d as a Reward for what he would have done, but could 
1 not Effect. This Enterprize, ſays Voltaire, was juſt 
a 


* — „ —— 3 
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like that in 1744, in Favour of a Grandſon of James 
the Second ; though, if there ever was a chimerical 


15 Notion, that was certainly one, conceived by ſome 
al Hiſtorians, who pretended, that Queen Anne had a 
of V ſecret Correſpondence with her Brother.” 

a WW _ LOCKHART ſays, the Scorch were diſguſted with 
5 W the Union, and reſented the Loſs of the Sovereignty z 
which made many of the Nobility and Gentry deſirous 
ry to ſee the Pretender among them : but that the French 
48 King only wanted to raiſe a civil War, and regarded 
ar, the Pretender no farther than the French Miniſtry thought 
he him ſubſervient to their own Intereſt and private Views. 
rs, ALL Things ſeemed to concur to give Succeſs to the 
* Attempt upon Scatland: But ſome Perſons were of O- 


pinion the French King never deſigned the Pretender 
le ſhould land: Elſe, why did not they land in the North 

or Weſt, where they could meet with no Oppoſition ? 
Si George Byng was now looked upon as the Pro- 
R 2 tector 


A. D. tector of Scotland; and the Magiſtracy of Edinburgh pre. 
1708. ſented him with the Freedom of that City, incloſed in 
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a Gold Box, with a Letter, deſiring him to accept of 
it, as a Mark of their high Reſpect to him, who had 
been the happy Inſtrument of ſo ſeaſonable a Delive. 
rance to this Iſland, for which his Memory would be 
honoured in future Ages. The Queen, and her Royal 
Conſort, received this gallant Admiral with thoſe Marks 
of Favour, which were due to his eminent Services: 
But his Son, who was alſo an Admiral, and who alſo 
| rms the Coaſt of Scotland _ the Son of this 

retender in 1746, was ſhot to Death at Portſmouth in 
1757, purſuant to the Sentence of a Court-Martial, for 
Miſconduct in the naval Engagement off Minorca, 
where he was Commander in Chief of the Britiſb Fleet. 

SUCH vain (a) Attempts to re-inſtate the exiled 
Houſe of Stewart have been very fatal ro their Adhe- 
rents in Scotland, who have generally fell a Sacrifice to 
the Ambition of France ; as 1s evident from the remark- 
able Years 1715 and 1756, when the Exgliſb Scaffolds 
were dyed with the Blood of the Scot; Nobility. This 
firſt began upon this fruſtrated Attempt in 1708, when 
Edward late Lord Griffin, John Lord Clermont, and 18 
Scotch and Jriſb Officers, taken on Board the Saliſbury, 
were ſent up to London, where the Lords were commit- 
ted to the Tower, and the Officers to Newgate, for 
High-Treaſon. The Marquis of Huntley, the Earls of 
Errol, Seaforth, and Nithſdale; the Viſcounts Stormont, 
and XKihth; the Lords Drummond and Nairn ; Mr. James 
Murray, and Sir George Maxwell, were brought from 
Edinburgh to London, by a Party of Dragoons. They 
were ſoon followed by the Duke of Gordon; the Earls 
Mariſchal, Murray, Traquair, and Aberdeen ; the Viſ- 
count Kenmure ; the Lords Balmerino, Belhawen, Sinclair, 
Murray; the titular Biſhop of Edinburgh; Mr. Fletcher 
of Salton, Sir John Macleane; the Lairds of Lochicl, Kep- 
poch, Appin, and ſeveral other Perſons of Diſtinction, 
But moſt of them were admitted to Bail; though ma- 
ny of them were afterwards in Arms; and ſome of 


them 
(a) Vol. III. p. 310. 
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them executed. The Duke of Hamilton was in the 4. U. 
Cuſtody of a Meſſenger ; and all of them were confined 1703. 
on a Suſpicion of being concerned in promoting the late 
intended Invaſion: but his Grace procured the Diſ- 
charge of almoſt all the Priſoners. 

Loxp Griffin was brought to the Bar of the 2yeer's- 
Bench, and received Sentence of Death on his Out- 
lawry for High-Treaſon committed in the Reign of 
King William: But he was reprieved from Time to 
Time, till he died in the Tower, of a natural Death, 
two Years afterwards. 

Tat Duke of Mar/borough met Prince Eugene at theT * 
Hague, on the 1ſt of April, who concerted the Opera- , 
tions of the Campaign with the States; when it was Fla. 
agreed, that Prince Eugene ſhould bring a Body of In- des, 
perialiſts from the Upper Rhine, to join the Allies in Fan- Ger- 
ders; and that the Elector of Hanover ſhould command 1 , 
in Germany. The Prince, and the Duke, then went to „ 
Hancver, and prevailed upon the Elector to ſend ſeveral $pain. 
of his Regiments into the Nether/ands, which reſtrained 
him from acting offenſively in Germany. 

Tu French Monarch was elated with his late Suc- 
ceſs in Spain, and ſent his Grandſon, Lewis Duke of 
Bargundy, to head the Army in Flanders. This young 
Prince was the eldeſt Son of Lewis the Dauphin, by 
Mary-Ann-Chriſlina, Siſter to the Duke of Bavaria, and 
was in the 26th Year of his Age ; But he had been 
educated by the Archbithop of Cambray, more in the 
Study of Philoſophy, than inſtructed in the Art of War. 
This philoſophical Prince, who looked upon War as 
the Scourge of the human Race, was ſent againſt the 
Duke of Marlborcugh, in hopes that the Preſence of the 
apparent Heir to the Crown would inſpire the Soldiers 
with Emulation, and animate them with that Ardour 
which had been viſibly languiſhing away. The Duke 
of Vendome was given him as an Aſſiſtant: but this great 
Officer was not heard with proper Regard ; and the 
Prince's Council often prevailed over all the Arguments 
of this General, 

Taz Duke of Marlborough aſſembled the confederate 

R 3 Forces 
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A. D. Forces near Brie, and took the Field on the 1 2th of 
1708, May; when his Army conſiſted of 180 *quadrons, and 


112 Battalions; being 10,800 Horſe, and 78,400 Foot, 
in all 89,200 Men. The Duke of Yerdeme took the 
Field about the ſame Time at Seignies, where he was 
Joined by the Duke of Burgundy, who was accompanied 
by his youngeſt Brother Gafton Duke of Berry, and the 
pretended James the Third of England; when the French 
Army was compoſed of 197 Squadrons, and 124 Bat- 
talions ; being 11,820 Horſe, and 86,800 Foot; in all 
98,620 Men. 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS, Electoral Prince of Ha- 
noc er, afterwards George the Second King of Great-Bri- 
tain, joined the Allied Army, and was received with 
the greateſt Marks of Reſpect and Diſtinction by the 
Duke of Maritorcugb and all the General Officers, 
This Prince was in the 25th Year of his Age; and 
now ſhewed himſelf worthy of that Crown which he 
afterwards wore. 

Tre Dutch were ſevere Maſters over the Fleming, 
which made them ready to betray their Towns to & 
French, who found no Difficulty in recovering Ghent 
and Bruges, which were delivered up more * the 
Treachery of the Burghers, than through any Surprize 
they met with from the French Detachments. The 
Duke of Marlborough took Care to reinforce the Gar- 
riſon of Prufe/s; and the Duke of Yendome inveſted 
Oudenard, a ſtrong Town on the Sche/d, 13 Miles 
South of Ghent, and 36 Weſt of Bru/je/s. Prince Engene 
left his Troops on their March, and joined the Duke 
of Marlbereugh, who obliged the French to quit the Siege 
of Oudenard, and followed them over the Sche/d with 
an infcrior Army. 

Tu French lined the Hedges, and poſted ſome Troops 
in a Village upon the Scheld, below Oudenard, to cover 
their Retreat to Teurnay, and avoid an Engagement: 
but Major. General Cadogan defeated thoſe Detachments, 
on the zoth of June, at three in the Afternoon, and 
obliged the French to hazard a Battle, when they found 
it impoſſible to reach their Lines. The Duke * 0 
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marched up directly to the French, who had formed 
their Line, about a Mile and half North-weſt of Oude- 
ard, The Battle became general about Five, and 
continued with great F — till about Ten at Night. 
The Action was chiefly between the Foot; becauſe the 
Ground was full of Incloſures, which prevented the 
Horſe from coming to a general Engagement. The 
Electoral Prince of Hanover charged Sword in Hand, at 
the Head of a Squadron of Harowerian Dragoons, when 
he had his Horſe ſhot under him, and Colonel Lach{y 
killed by his Side. The young Duke of Argyle, and 
the Earl of Stair, headed twenty Battalions on the 
Right, where all the Streſs of the Battle was expected, 
and acquitted themſelves with great Honour The 
young Prince of (a) Orange Naſſau, and Marſhal Au- 
werquergue, cleared the Way on the Left with the Datch 
Infantry. The Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
had been all this Time in Company together, leading 
on, poſting, and ranging the Troops : But when the 
French gave Way, the Duke went to command the 
Dutch Infantry on the Left, and the Prince command- 
ed the Eng/ifþ on the Right. The Erg/4 Troops per- 
formed Wonders in the Sight of Eugene, who led them 
on with inexpreſſible Pleaſure : And the Dutch were ſo 
much animated with the Preſence of Mariborough, that 
the French were borne down on every Side, and retired 
in the utmoſt Confuſion. A great Slaughter enſued ; 
and many Priſoners were made: But a great Part of 
the routed Army eſcaped by Favour of the Night, and 
the good Conduct of the Duke of Yendome, who cover- 
ed their Retreat to Ghent, when he found it ſhamefully 
neglected by thoſe Generals who had begun the En: 
gagement contrary to his Advice. 

Tunis Battle is very remarkable for the great Num- 
ber of Princes, and other illuſtrious Perſons that were 
in the Field. Marſhal Auverquergue told the Greffier 
Fagel, „ that the Bravery and wiſe Conduct of the 

af | R 4 Duke 


(a) This Vol. p. 230. 


boreugh and Prince Eugene ſoon paſſed the Scheld after A. D. 
Cadogan, at the Head of the confederate Army, and 1208. 
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A. D Duke of Marlborough, and Prince Eugene, could not be 
1703. enough commended.” The Generals Cadogan, Webb, 


and Sabine, greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves. The 
French Soldiers behaved with extraordinary Courage: 
But every 275 was badly conducted by their Gene. 
rals, who oppoſed the Duke of Yendome, to win Favour 
with the Duke of Burgunty, The French had 1 2,000 
Men more than the Confederates when the Battle be. 
gan; but they were defeated with great Loſs. Feugu. 
eres ſays, “this Encounter ought not to be confidered 
as a deciſive Event:“ But Vollaire calls it a fatal Re. 
treat, though he will not allow it a great Action, 
However, it is evident the Confederates obtained x 
complete Victory; for the French had 4000 Men killed 
and wounded, beſides 7000 taken Priſoners : And they 
alſo loſt 56 Pair of Colours, 52 Standards, and 8 Ket- 
tle Drums. The Confederates had only 820 Men kil. 
led, and 2140 wounded. About 40 of the French Re- 
giments were reduced to a wretched Condition ; and 
4500 Horſes were ſeized by the Conquerors, who de- 
ſtroyed the greateſt Part of the Houſhold Troops, and 
had above 700 Officers among their Priſoners, among 
whom were 11 Generals, 14 Colonels, and 8 Lieute- 
nant-Colonels. | 

Tu French fled all Night, and it was Nine in the 
Morning before the Duke of Vendome finiſhed his Re- 
treat to Gent, when he poſted his Army behind the 
Canal which goes from that Place to Bruges; and 
where he covered thoſe Cities, and recovered his Men 
from their Conſternation. But it was impoſſible for 
(hamillard to reconcile Vendome and Burgundy ; though 
one was the firſt Couſin, and the other the Grandion 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, whoſe Army ſuffered greatly 
through the Diſſention of thoſe Generals. The Con- 
Tederates encamped on the Field of Battle; and the 
Duke of Marlborough then advanced towards the French 
Lines, which he demoliſhed between Vyres and the 
Lys ; raiſed Contributions as far as Arras, and again 
ſtruck Terror into the Citizens of Paris: while Prince 


Eugene went to meet the Imperial Forces at Braſeli, and 
| | obſerve 
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vaged Provinces of France, The Imperialiſts joined the 
Confederates, and Liſſe was inveſted on the 2d of Au- 
guſt, though Vendome ſaid, he thought Eugene would not 
venture upon ſo raſh an Enterprize. Marſhal Bouffers 
had thrown himſelf into the Town, as he had done at 
ic) Namur, with 21 Battalions of the beſt Troops of 
France: But the Duke of Marlborough covered the Siege, 
which was vigorouſly preſſed by Prince Fugene. 

Tu Duke of Berauick joined the Duke of Burgundy 
and Verdome ; while Auguſius, Elector of Saxony; and 
the Landgrave of Heſe, joined the Duke of Marlborough 
as Volunteers. Things were ſtrangely circumſtanced 
at this Time; for the Duke of Berawick was the Son of 
the Duke of Mar/borough's (6) Siſter, and illegitimate 
Brother to Queen Arne; yet he was embarked in the 
Service of France, to oppoſe both his Siſter and Uncle. 
The Duke of Berabic made ſome feint Advances, as if 
he defizned to attack the Duke of Mar/t;reugh ; who 
dared the French to an Engagement: But Eugene at this 
Time, as he did at Belgrade in 1717, fortified his Camp, 


to prevent any Moleſtation in the Siege; which was 


what Julius Cz/ar had done at the Siege of Aliſa in 
Gaul. 

Ir appeared a bold Attempt not only to Vendame, 
but to all Europe, to beſiege ſo large, and ſo well forti- 
fied a Town as Lille, without being Maſter of Gen,; 
but the Succeſs juſtified the Attempt, The French threv- 
up Lines from the Scheld to the Lys, which prevented 
the Confederates from receiving Supphes any other Way 
than by that of Oftend: But Major-General W:bb ei- 
corted a ſtrong Convoy of 800 Waggons upon tiar 
Road in a moſt ſurprizing Manner, 

GENERAL Webb had only Gooo Men to guard this 
Convoy ; and was met, on the 28th of Segfenlen, by 
Count de la Motte, with 24000 French at Wynenda'e, 23 
Miles North of Life, and 11 South-eaſt of Offexd, Ge- 


R 5 neral 
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obſerve the Motions of the Duke of Berwick, who was A. D. 
recalled from his Victories in Hain, to preſerve the ra- 


— — 


A. D.neral Y'zob, by one of the moſt glorious Actions re. 
1706. corded in Hiſtory, defeated his numerous Enemy, and 
killed and wounded 6009 of their Men; with the Lo 
of oo killed and wounded on his own Side. The 
Convoy got ſafe to Liſſe: But if it had been intercepted 
Prince Eugene muſt have raiſed the Siege of the Town, 
PrixncE Eugene was wounded, and the Duke of Marl. 
borough commanded the Siege till his Highneſs recover- 
ed. The Town ſurrendered on the-2d of O#oter; and 
Marſhal Bon fers, as he had done at Namur, retired in. 
to the Citadel, where he defended himſelf till the zo 
of Nowember, and then ſurrendered upon honourable 
Terms. The Reduction of Li/e aſtoniſhed all Furye, 
who looked upon the Duke of Burgund and Verde 
as more able to beſiege the Duke of Mar/b. rough and 
Prince Eugene, than thoſe Generals were to inveſt a 
Place of ſuch Importance. The Allies loſt. 8000 Men 
in this Siege; and the French loſt (: But the brave 
Marſhal Huwvergucrque died in his Quarters before the 
Town. 

Tre French penetrated into Dutch Flanders : And the 
Elector of Bavaria made an unſucceſsful Attempt upon 
Brujels ; for the Duke of Mar/borough obliged him to 
raiſe the Siege with the Loſs of 3000 Men. The French 
abandoned their Lines upon the Sch, and ſeparated 
their Army, which went into Winter Quarters : But 
the Duke of Marlborough inveſted Gens, which was gar- 
riſoned by 21,000 Foot, and loco Herſe, commanded 
by Count ce la Mette, Who ſurrendered on the 20th of 
December, on honourable Terms. Bruces followed the 
Fate of Ghent; but the Inhabitants of thoſe Places 
were not puniſhed for their Pecfidy at the Beginning of 
the Campaign, which now ended, 

Tae Elector of Hanover opened the Campaign in 
Germany, ag ainſt the Elector of Bavaria: But neither of 
theſe Princes were able to act offenſively; and Things 
remained at the End of the Year as they were at the 
Beginning. 

. Villars was ſent to command againſt the 
Duke of Savoy, who made an Attempt to enter _ 
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and obliged the Pope to acknowledge his Brother the 
King of Spain. 

CounT Staremberg was at the Head of the Imperial 
Forces in Spain, where the Duke of Chartres took Tor- 
toſa in Catalonia; and Denia in Valencia: But theſe 
Loſſes was ſufficiently made up to the Allies by the 
Reduction of the Iſlands of Sardinia and Minorca, by 
Sir John Leake, the Admiral of the Britiſb Fleet. 

Sis John Leake conducted the Princeſs Elizabeth- 
Chriflina of Wolfenbuttle, from Italy, to her Huſband 
King Charles in Spain; and the Iflue of this Marriage 
was Maria-Thereſa, Queen of Hungary. There were 
now rival Queens, as well as rival Kings, contending 
tor Hain; for King Philip was moſt faithfully attend- 
ed, and affeQionately ſerved, by his Queen, who was: 
Daughter to the Duke of Savoy, and had won the At- 
fection of the Caſfillaus: But the Queen of King Charles 
was as much reſpected by the Catalonians. 

Six John Leake took ſome Troops from Barcelona, to 
go upon the Expedition againſt Sardinia, and arrived 
before Cagliari, the Capital of that Kingdom, on the 
it of Auguſt, when he obliged the Marquis of Jamaica, 
the Viceroy, to ſubmit to King Charles the Third, with- 
out loiing a Man. 

MajoR-GENERAL Stanhope, who was Ambaſſador 
to King Charles the Third, had fixed his Thoughts 
upon the Reduction of the Ifland of Minorca, to pro- 
cure a ſafe Harbour for the Britiſß Fleet to winter in 
the Mediterranean, Count Staremberg, and Sir John 
Leake, approved of this Enterprize, which Genera! 
Stan-ope undertook with 3000 Men; and failed from 


 Barcelina to Mahon, where he arrived on the 15th, of 


Auguſt with the Britif Fleet. He landed his Men, and 
attacked Fort Se. Philip, where the Garriſon conſiſted 
of 1000 Spaniards, and 600 French, commanded by Co- 
lonel Ja Jonguiere, who ſurrendered in three Days, and 
his Men were made Priſoners of War. A Conqueſt. 
was made of the whole 1 27 three Weeks, 8 

; tho. 


thine, without carrying it into Execution. But the A. D. 
Emperor ſent an Army into the Papal Territories, "72%: 
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A. D. the Loſs only of 40 Men killed and wounded ; which 


was the Admiration of all Europe : But General Szas. 
: hope had the Misfortune to find that his Brother wa: 
one of thoſe that were killed. | | 

SARDINIA was given to the Emperor: but Mirorca 
was retained by the Queen of Great-Britain ; to whom 
it was ceded, together with Gibraltar, by the Treaty 
of Utrecht. The Minorcans had been traniplanted from 
Arragon, and ſtript of their Privileges by the Kings of 
Spain; which made them very deſirous of ſubmitting to 
the Brit; Government: But this valuable Iſland was 
taken by the French in 1756. 

Sik George Byng conducted the Arch-ducheſs Bay 
Anne, from Holland to Liſbon, where ſhe was married 
to the King of Portugal; which moderated his Reſent. 
ment for being diſappointed in his Supplies from the 
Queen of Great- Britain, who had the Honour of ſend. 
ing two Queens in one Year to Spain and Portugal. 

| Tas Britiſh Trade was carefully protected, and the 
Merchants ſuſtained no conſiderable Loſſes ; while the 
Britiſh Ships obtained ſome very valuable Prizes, and 
Commodore Wager gained a ſignal Advantage again 
the Spanih Galleons in the Wit-Tndies, This Com- 
mander was ſtationed with a Squadron at Jamaica, and 
cruized off Carthagena, where he fell in with the Gal- 
leons on the 28th of May. The Britiſ Commodore 
had only three Men of War and a Fireſhip; with 
which he attacked ſeventeen Galleons. The Spaniþ 
Admiral was burnt, and the Rear-Admiral took : But 
the reſt eſcaped ; for which the Commodore broke his 
two Captains, who performed their Duty little better 
than thoſe who deſerted the brave (a) Bemborv. 
Affairs The Morocco Ambaſſador was put under a ſhort and 
"8" eaſy Confinement, by Way of Reprizal for the Re- 
| ſtraint put upon Captain Delava/ by the Emperor of 
Fez : But the Muſcovite Ambaſſador was arreſted for 
Debt, which was highly reſented by the Emperor cf 
Ruſſia, and the foreign Miniſters, who ſtrongly repre- 
ſented it as a Violation of the Law of Nations, A 
- WIC 
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which the Perſons concerned in that Affair were rigo- D. A. 
rouſly proſecuted ; and an Act of Parliament was after- 1798. 


wards paſſed, “for preſerving the Privileges of Ambaſ- 
{adors, and other public Miniſters.” 

Hz Rx Majeſty had ſeen her Glory ſpread and enereaſ- 
ed all over the World, like that of her Predeceſſor Queen 
(c) Elzabeth. Her Happineſs ſeemed complete: but 
that is not allowed to Mortals; and the fair-looking 
Roſe is frequently blighted by an undiſcovered Inſect. 
This Queen, the moſt potent and amiable Monarch upon 
Earth, was unhappy in the Death of her laſt and fa- 
vourite (6, Child, who had been the Hope and Darl- 
ing of the Nation; unhappy in the Clamour of Parties; 
unhappy in being alienated from the Companions of 
her Youth ; and, above all, unhappy in the Loſs of a 
tender Huſband. His Royal Highneſs Prince George of 
Denmark had been long afflicted with an Aſthma and 
Dropſy, which put an End to his Lite at Ken/ington, on 
the 28th of Oober, in the 56th Year of his Age, after 
he had been (c) married 25 Years to the Queen, by 
whom he had fix Children, who ail died betore their 
Fa her. The Remains of this Prince, like thoſe of Wil- 
liam the Third (4), were interred in We: minfter- Abbey, 
on the 13th of November, in as private a Manner, as 
was conſiſtent with the Dignity of him, who was the 
Son of one King, the Brother of another, and the Hus- 
band of a Queen. He had been bred a Seaman ; 
and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a Soldier, in his Youth. 
His Temper was mild and gentle : he was an excellent 
Huſhand, and a fincere Friend: He interfered little in 
public Buſineſs; but was attached to the Tories, who 
had gained his Friendſhip by their Services. He was 
Lord High Admiral of the Navy, and Generaliſſimo of 
the Army: But it is remarkable that /:/zam the I hird 
aſſumed all the Sovereignty from Queen Mary ; and that 
Prince George never abicnd to any higher Rank than 
that of being firſt Subject to Queen Anne, 

THz 


(a) Vol. II. p. 164. (% 7his Vol. p. 196, and 239. 
le) Vol. III. p. 241. (4) is Vol. p. 230. 
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A. D. Ta Earl of Pembroke was again made Lord High 

1708. (a) Admiral, though he was then Lord Preſident of the 
Council, and Lord-Lieutenant of Jre/and : But he was 
ſucceeded in the Council by Lord Somers, and in Ircland 
by the Earl of harten. The Duke of Queenſberry was 
made Secretary of State for Scotland; the Earl of Cel. 
mondeley was made "Treaſurer of the Houſhold, in the 
Room of the Earl of Bradford, deceaſed; and 1 5 new 
Members were admitted at the Council- Board. 

Taz Elections were over, and the firſt proper Parlia. 
ment of Great-Britain was opened by Commiſſion, on 
the 16th of Nowember, when the Commons choſe Sir 
Richard Onſlogo their Speaker; and, on the 18th, the 
Lord Chancellor delivered a Speech to both Houſes, 
wherein he repreſented the farther Succeſs of the War; 
and ſaid her Majeſty believed it impoſſible they would 
at laſt ſubmit to an inſecure Peace. 

Bork Houlcs preiented Addreſſes of Condolance on 
the Death of Prince George; and of Congratulation Yor 
the glorious Succeiles of the lait Campaign. They gave 
the Duke of Mariborough Thanks for his great and emi- 

| nent Services in the laſt ſucceſsful Campaign: And the 
Commons zlio thanked Major-General Webb for his 
| 14 Services at Hendale. 

| Tur Whigs had the Majority among the Commons, 
ll 7-o9, and grapted Supplies for an Augmentation of 10, ooo 
Men. Ihen 4eclafed the eldeſt Sons of the Peers of 
F Scotland incapable to fic in Parliament: And the Lords 
| declared, that a Sror-9 Peer, made a Peer of Great- Bri. 
tain, was to have no Vote in Scotland. Both Houſes 
paſſed a Bill * for a general Naturalization of ail 
Proteſtants ;** Wich had been ineffecually attempted 
in the former ] Reign: It obtained the Royal Aﬀent; 
but eight Lords entered their Proteſt againſt it, “ as 
they conceivc.. it v.uuld be very prejudicial to the 
Trade and Mauufatures of the Nation; and might be 
of ill Coniequ#-++:e to their Religion and Liberties ;” 
and, in 17122: Ad was repealed. 
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porn Houſes made an Enquiry into the Invaſion of A. D. 
gcotland, when a Bill was paſſed, “ for making the 1209. 


Laws relative to High-Treaſon, the ſame throughout 
the whole Kingdom: And the Queen paſſed an Act of 
Grace, in a more full and beneficial Manner than had 
been formerly uſed ; whereby all Treaſons committed 
beſore the 19th of April were pardoned, except thoſe 
that were done upon the Sea. And addreſſed her Ma- 
jeſty not to decline the Thoughts of a Second Marriage. 
She was now in the 45th Year of her Age; and repli- 
ed, “that the Proviſion ſhe had made for the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, would always be a Proof, how much ſhe 
had at Heart the future Happineſs of the Kingdom: 
But, like (a) Elixabeth, ſhe looked upon herſelf as mar- 
ried to her People. 

Tu Duke of Marlborough came to London, on the iſt 
of March, and it was imagined he brought over Propoſals 
of Peace; which occationed both Houſes to addrefs 
the Queen, „that ſhe would take Care at the Con- 
cluſion of the War to eſtabliſh a firm Friendſhip among 
the Allies: That the French King might be obliged to 
own her Title, and the Proteſtant Succeſſion : That the 
Pretender ſhould be removed out of the French Domi- 
nions; and that the Fortifications and Harbour of Dun- 
kirk might be demoliſhed and deſtroyed * 

Ir appeared, that the Loſſes which had been ſuſtain- 
ed by the People of Nævis and St. Chr:itophers, by the 
late Invaſion of the French amounted to 300,000/. and 
the Commons granted 103, 203 J. for reſcttling thoſe 
Iſlands by the Sufferers. 

Tu Death of Prince George kept the Queen from 
the Parliament all this Setfion, which was ended by 
Commiſſion, on the 2 1ſt of April, when the Lord Chan- 
cellor thanked both Houſes for the Vigour and Firm- 
neſs of their Proceedings, which had à very good Effect 
on Affairs abroad. The Parliament was then prorogued 
to the 19th of May; and the next Seſſion was held on. 
the 13th of Newember. 

Tut Supplies voted this Seſſion were 6,563,108 J. 

cf 


(a) Vol. II. p. 116. 
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A. D. of which 2,200,000 J. were for the Navy; 3,340,430/. 
1709. for the Armies; 553,845 J. for foreign Subſidies ; and 
301,748 J. for extraordinary Expences. The Proviſions 
were 6,868,839 J. but out of the Sum granted for the 
Army, 220,000/. was for 10,000 additional Troops; 
and 1,081,083 /, was for maintaining the Forces in 
Spain and Portugal ; from whence it appeared, that the 
War was to be carried on with more Vigour than ever, 
though the French had been ſolliciting for a Peace, 
The Supplies were chiefly raiſed by the Bank of Eng- 
land, who agreed to pay off the old Exchequer Bills, 
which amounted to 1,775,027 J. to lend the Govern- 
ment 400,000 /. without Intereſt; and to circulate new 
Exchequer Bills to the Amount of 2,500,000 /. in re- 
turn for which, they were enabled to increaſe their ca- 
pital Stock to 4,402,343 J. and to continue as a Cor. 
poration till 1732. 
In Conſequence of the Act of Naturalization, about 
bodo Palatires arrived in England, who were ſent to 
Ireland and Maryland. 
Smd HANNIBAL might have taken Rome after the Pat. 
£r0þ0- tle of Carna, if he had not been prevented by the Di. 
2 viſions among the Council at Carthoge : But the Remer 
carried the War into Africa; and Hannibal was recalled 
from his Conqueſts in /za/y ; after which, the Carthegi- 
nians were defeated, and compelled to make an igno- 
minzous Peace at the End of the .ſecond Panic War. 
There is ſcarce a remarkable Inſtance among the Mo- 
derns, that is not to be paralleled among the Ancients ; 
for Hiſtory is but a Recapitulation of the ſame Events 
among Nations, as well as Actions among (6) Men, 
which have formerly happened in the World, under dif- 
ferent Circumſtances of Time, Place, Cuſtoms, and 
Manners. Thus the Duke of Marlborough appeared like 
another Hannibal among a trading Nation, who are al- 
ways more intent upon naval Honour, than military 


Glory: He might have penetrated to the Gates of Fa- 
ris aiter the Battles of Romillies and Oudenard, if he had 
not been hindered by the Irreſolution of the States = 

neral; 
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$ eral; and it is well known, that the Prince of (a) A. D. 


* Cande reduced 500, ooo Citizens of Paris, with 8000 22. 
8 JZoldiers: But the Duke of Marlborough was recalled 
b * from his Victories over France; and the War, which 
nge bad fo gloriouſly conducted, was concluded by an 
* WW unſatisfactory Peace. The naval Power of the Anci- 
+ = ents was nothing in Compariſon to the Moderns ; one 
e of whole capital Ships was able to deſtroy a whole 


Fleet of theirs: Nor were the ancient Wars, even be- 
x * tween the Remans and Carthaginians, to be put in Com- 
© petition with the modern Wars. This is evident from 
f the late eaſy Conqueſts of Sicily and Sardinia; for the 
> Romans fought many deſperate Battles before they ob- 
tained thoſe Iſlands. | 
* FRANCE was now reduced as low as Rome was in 
7 the Year of the World 3666, when ſhe was invaded by 
the Ca Her Armies were deſtroyed, and her Fleet 
almoſt annihilated ; her Commerce ruined, and her 
Finances exhauſted ; her Monarch declining with the 
Infirmities of Age, and the Preſſure of Misfortunes ; 
while his People, who idolized him in his Proſperity, 
now murmured at him in his Adverſity. The hard 
Winter in 1709 was another Aggravation to the deſpe- 
; © rate Condition of France, whole Vines and Olives were 
entirely blaſted ; while her broken and Gifpirited Troops 
were ready to periſh with Want and Miſery ; without 
: Magazines at Home, or Fleets to procure Supplies 
from Abroad. R | 
"© LEWIS the Fourteenth had already made ſome Ad- 
© vances towards a Pacification, which were thought in- 
+ fincere: But now he began to think of Peace with 
$ Sincerity, He ſent his principal Miniſter, the Marquis } 
p dd Torcy Colbert, together with the Preſident Rouille, to 
make Propoſals to the States-General, who deputed 
the two Burgomaſters, Buys and Vanderduſſen, to confer 


— ER... 


„vim the French Miniſters, with all that Loftineſs and 

Contempt, as if they had been Ambaſſadors from ſome 

4 of thoſe Afatic Princes, whoſe Countries _ — 
| eize 


(a) See Rolt's Hiſtory of France p. 223. 
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A. D. ſcized by the Dutch, and themſelves impriſoned in th, | } 
2709 Center of their own Dominions. Torcy remembered | « 


was in vain: For the Dutch Burgomaſters aſſumed the 
Power of Roman Patricians, and acted like Sovereign; 
over the thirty Germap Princes in their Pay. | 
THe Dutch treated Lewis with that Haughtineß iſ 
which he had (5) ſhewn to them in 1672. The Duke 
of Marlterough and Prince Eugene, came to the Hage We 
in March, and conferred with the States upon the Pro. 
poſals of France, which they rejected. Lord Te. We 
fend and Count Z:nzendorf were ſent as joint Plenipo. 
tentiaries with the Duke of Mar/borough, and Prince 
Eugene, who held ſeveral Conferences with the ren 
Miniſters, and forty preliminary Articles for a Peace 
were ſigned by all Parties, on the 28th of Maj; 
whereby it was agreed, Thar the moſt Chriſtian King 
ſhould acknowledge Char/es the Third King of Spain; 
and aſſiſt to drive Nis Grandſon out of that Kingdom; 
as alſo, that France ſhould never poſſeſs, or trade to, 
the Span; Weſt-Indies ; and that the King of Portugal 
ſhould enjoy what had been ftipulated for him by the 
Allies. That he ſhould acknowledge the Queen of 
Great-Britain, and the Proteſtant Succefſion ; as alſo, 
that the Pretender ſhould retire out of France : That he 
ſhould acknowledge the King of Pru/ja ; and the Elec- 
tor of Hanover : That he ſhould deliver up Straſburg, 
Fort Kehl, Briſac, and Landau, to the Emperor; as 
alſo that he ſhould demoliſh new Briſac, Fort Lenvis, 
and Hunningen : That Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſhed: 
That he ſhould deliver up Furnes, Menin, Liſle, and 
ſeven other Towns, for the Barrier of the States ; and 
reſtore all the Places he had taken in the Netherlands: 
That the Duke of Savoy ſhould enjoy what was yielded 
to him by the Emperor; and have Exiles, with ſome 
other Places for a Barrier: That there ſhould be a Ceſ- 
ſation of Arms, till the 4th of June, when theſe Pre- 


liminaries 
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E 1minaries ſhould be ratified ; upon which the French K. P. 
$ hould evacuate Namur, Mons, Tournay, and ſeven other 
ſtrong Towns in the Netherlfnds and raze the Forti- 
fcations of Dunkirs.” 

Tuk French Monarch little expected, when he re- 
© fuſed Prince Eugene a Troop of Dragoons, when he 
aw the Duke of Marlborough only an Enſign, and the 
Name of Heinfius was hardly known to him, that theſe 
k three ſhould ever preſcribe in ſuch Conditions. He 
| reſuſed to ratify the Treaty; and ſaid to Rowille, “If 
I muſt make War, I chooſe rather to carry it on againſt 
my Enemies, than my Children.” He objected to 
what was ſtipulated for the Emperor, and the Duke of 
© Savoy But he poſitively refuſed to affiſt in dethroning 
his Grandſon ; and he accordingly made Preparations 
for another Effort in Flanders, The Confederates ſtill 
had the Sword in one Hand, while they held the Pen 
in the other. They continued to triumph over Lewis 
f both in Flanders and Spain; which ſoon reduced him to 
© the Neceſſity of making another Application for a 
Peace, and of offering almoſt every Thing that had 
been demanded. | 
Tux Dutch deſigned to reap the Fruit of the War, 
not only at the Expence of France, but likewiſe of 
Auſtria, in whoſe Intereſt they fought ; in which this 
© Republic imitated that of Venice, who had formerly 
© increaſed her Territories from thoſe of all her Neigh- 
bours. The Princes and States of the Confederacy 
had Reaſons of Ambition, Avarice, and private In- 
# tereſt, which engaged them to depart from the Princi- 
ples of the grand Alliance. But theſe were no Reaſons 
for Great- Britain, who neither expected, or deſired, 
any more than what ſhe might have obtained, by ad- 
hering to thoſe Principles. The Glory of winning 
Towns, and winning Battles, is to be meaſured by the 
Utility that reſults from thoſe ViRories : For the Glory 
of ſa Nation is to proportion the Ends ſhe propoſes, to 
her Intereſt and her Strength; the Means ſhe employs, 
| to the Ends ſhe propoſes ; and the Vigor ſhe exerts, to 
boch. Whatever Glory could be acquired by a Gene- 
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A. D. ſeized by the Dutch, and themſelves impriſoned in the 
»709 Center of their own Dominions. Torcy remembered 
—— what the King ſaid to him, when the Dutch (a) de. 


clared War; and ſaw that the Menace of his Monarch 
was in vain: For the Dutch Burgomaſters aſſumed the 
Power of Roman Patricians, and acted like Sovereigns 
over the thirty Germag Princes in their Pay. 

THe Dutch treated Lewis with that Haughtineſ 
which he had (5) ſhewn to them in 1672. The Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, came to the Hague 
in March, and conferred with the States upon the Pro. 
poſals of France, which they rejected. Lord Tour. 
fend and Count Zingendorf were ſent as joint Plenipo- 
tentiaries with the Duke of Mar/borough, and Prince 
Eugene, who held ſeveral Conferences with the French 
Miniſters, and forty preliminary Articles for a Peace 
were ſigned by all Parties, on the 28th of Maj; 
whereby it was agreed, ** Thar the moſt Chriſtian King 
ſhould nent e Charles the Third King of Spain; 
and aſſiſt to drive Nis Grandſon out of that Kingdom ; 
as alſo, that France ſhould never poſſeſs, or trade to, 
the Span: Weſt-Indies ; and that the King of Portugal 
ſhould enjoy what had been ſtipulated for him by the 
Allies. That he ſhould acknowledge the Queen of 
Great-Britain, and the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; as alſo, 
that the Pretender ſhould retire out of France : That he 
ſhould acknowledge the King of Prufia ; and the Elec- 
tor of Hanover: That he ſhould deliver up Straßburg, 
Fort Kell, Briſac, and Landau, to the Emperor; as 
alſo that he ſhould demoliſh new Briſac, Fort Lenvis, 
and Hunningen : That Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſhed: 
That he ſhould deliver up Furnes, Menin, Liſle, and 
ſeven other Towns, for the Barrier of the States ; and 
reſtore all the Places he had taken in the Netherland : 
That the Duke of Savoy ſhould enjoy what was yielded 
to him by the Emperor; and have Exiles, with ſome 
other Places for a Barrier: That there ſhould be a Ceſ- 
ſation of Arms, till the 4th of June, when theſe Pre- 


liminaries 
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liminaries ſhould be ratified ; upon which the French A. B. 
ſhould evacuate Namur, _ Tournay, and ſeven other 2 


ſtrong Towns in the Nether/ands; and raze the Forti- 
fications of Dunkirs.” 

Tae French Monarch little expected, when he re- 
fuſed Prince Eugene a Troop of Dragoons, when he 
ſaw the Duke of Marlborough only an Calle. and the 
Name of Heinfius was hardly known to him, that theſe 
three ſhould ever preſcribe in ſuch Conditions. He 
reſuſed to ratify the Treaty; and ſaid to Rouille, If 
I muſt make War, I chooſe rather to carry it on againſt 
my Enemies, than my Children.” He objected to 
what was ſtipulated for the Emperor, and the Duke of 
Savoy: But he poſitively refuſed to affiſt in dethroning 
his Grandſon; and he accordingly made Preparations 
for another Effort in Flanders. he Confederates till 
had the Sword in one Hand, while they held the Pen 
in the other. They continued to triumph over Lewis 
both in Flanders and Spain; which ſoon reduced him to 
the Neceſſity of making another Application for a 
Peace, and of offering almoſt every Thing that had 
been demanded. 

THe Dutch ＋ to reap the Fruit of the War, 
not only at the Expence of France, but likewiſe of 
Auſtria, in whoſe Intereſt they fought; in which this 
Republic imitated that of Venice, who had formerly 
increaſed her Territories from thoſe of all her Neigh- 
bours. The Princes and States of the Confederacy 
had Reaſons of Ambition, Avarice, and private In- 
tereſt, which engaged them to depart from the Princi- 
ples of the grand Alliance. But theſe were no Reaſons 
for — who neither expected, or deſired, 
any more than what ſhe might have obtained, by ad- 
hering to thoſe Principles. The Glory of winning 
Towns, and winning Battles, is to be meaſured by the 
Utility that reſults from thoſe ViRories : For the Glory 
of a Nation is to proportion the Ends ſhe propoſes, to 
her Intereſt and her Strength ; the Means ſhe employs, 
to the Ends ſhe propoſes ; and the Vigor ſhe exerts, to 
both. Whatever Glory could be acquired by a * 

ral, 


A.D. 


1709. 
„ 


ſeizing and keeping of what they could in thoſe Countries 


him, he told the Penſionary before he left the Haw, 
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ral, had been done by the Duke of Marlborough, who Val 
was not for procraſtinating the War ; but for determin, Pe: 
ing it by a fatal and deciſive Blow, that ſhould hays Le: 
ſtripped Lexwis of all his accumulated Power. A Po. 00 
pularity had been given to the War, by ancient ay I 
freſh Reſentments, againſt the unjuſt and violent Uſur. WW © 

ations of France : And the Dutch were averſe to al fer 

erms of Peace, as well as the Emperor. The Mari. e 
time Powers, as they are called impertinently enough, 


ſays Bolingbroke, with Reſpect to the Superiority d he 
Great-Britain, might think it was for their particuly p 


Intereſt to have a Prince dependant on them, King d 
Spain; rather than a Prince, whoſe Dependance mu 
be naturally on France. They would have Spain, a 
well as France, purchaſe a Treaty of Peace ; which 
would have been a third Treaty of Partition ; and 
vaſtly preferable to the two (a) former. But the E. 
h/p were reſtrained by the Jealouſy of the Dutch fron 
making Acquiſitions in the Spaniſb Indies; though the 


was expreſly allowed, and was one of the principal 
Articles in the grand (6b) Alliance: While the Frend 
had the Permiſſion of the Spaniards, to import immenſe 
Treaſures from the South-Sea, without any Interruption 
from the Engliſb and Dutch: And while the Dutch them. 
ſelves carried on a very advantageous Trade with 
France, in Violation of the (c) Condition upon which 
England had given the firſt Augmentation of — Forces 
in the Netherlands | 

Doctor Hare has taxed the French with as much 
Inſincerity in making theſe Overtures of Peace, as they 
had ſhewn in all the other Treaties they had made for 
fifty Years before. He ſays they only attempted to 
amuſe the Allies, and diſſolve the Confederacy. But 
Lord Bolingbroke ſays, that the Marquis of Torcy aſſured 


that theſe Preliminaries would not be accepted : And 
Voltain 


(a) P. 174, 178. (5) P. 222, (c) þ 
281. 
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Voltaire aſſerts, that the French were in Earneſt fora A. D. 
Peace. It is certain, that King Philip got his Son Don 1709. 
Lewis acknowledged preſumptive Heir of Spain, as 
ſoon as the Preliminaries were ſigned; though that 
Prince was not. then two Years of Age. But it 1s 
equally certain, that the Duke of Mar/boroayh was de- 
firous of a Peace, upon the Terms of theſe Prelimina- 
ries; though he found himſelf obliged to proſecute the 
War; which put him under the Neceſſity of trying, if 
he could not accompliſh in the Field, what had been 
defeated in the Cabinet: For his Queen, and her Par-. 
lament, had publickly declared againſt any Peace with 
" WT France, without the entire Reſtitution of the Span 
Monarchy ; which bound him to their Reſolutions, 
n Tae French King ſent circular Letters all over his 
4 Kingdom, to juſtify his Conduct to his own Subjects, 
"Wand to ſhew them the Neceſſity he was under of con- 
S tinuing the War; wherein he told them, © it was 
against Humanity to believe, that they had even the 
. — of engaging him in an Alliance to dethrone 
bis Grandſon, who had been nine Years acknowledged 
y the Spaniards as their lawful King.” He excited 
dhe Indignation, and even the Pity of his People. The 
War had ruined the States ; but it was retrieved by the 
Merchants, particularly thoſe of St. Ma/o, who brought 
4 {70m Peru, to the Value of thirty Millions of Livres, 
or about a Million and Half Sterling; half of which 
they ſent to the Government. 

Taz very Famine which had depopulated France, b. 
3 proved a Reſource to her King, whoſe Army was filled yar in 
by theſe Peaſants, who had not Bread to eat: But the Han- 
„ Lreateſt Part of the Kingdom lay untilled, when this _ 
Army was raiſed. Marſhal Villars was now uo = 
uo command in Flanders, as the moſt likely Perſon to 1,,j,, 
4 ketrieve his ſinking Country: And Marſhal Boufflers and 
„ olicited to ſerve under him; though he was the ſenior Hain. 
11 Officer. Marſhal Harcourt commanded on the Rhine; 
and the Duke of Berawick in Dauphine. 

Tax Ceſſation of Arms expired on the 4th of June; 
, when both Armies took the Field in —_—_— and 
rince 


| 
| 
| 
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A. D Prince Eugene aſſiſted the Duke of Marlborough : Bu 
L the French ated on the defenſive every where, exceny 


in Spain; and the Allies on the offenſive no where ex. 
cept in Flanders: So that theſe two Countries were the 
only Places of Action, during the enſuing Campaign. 
The French encamped in the Plain of Lens and the 
Confederates in the Plain of Lie: Their Armies were 
equal, but Villars fortified his Camp; upon which 
WEST inveſled Tournay on the 16th of June, and 
Eugene covered the Siege. 

TOURNAT is a ſtrong Town on the Schl, 1; 
Miles Eaſt of Lie, and 21 Weſt of Mors. It wa; 
taken by the (a) Erg/ih in 1513; reſtored to the 0 
French in 1518: But it was taken by the Spaniard: in 
1521, and retaken by the French in 1667. The Siege 
was forged by 60 Battalions, and 6 Squadrons : The 
Town was defended by 12 Battalions, and 4 Squa- 
drons ; who bravely held out till the 2oth of Augiſ, 
when they ſurrendered on the uncommon Condition; 
of marching out with their Swords and Baggage, leay. 
ing their Colours and Arms behind, and engaging not 
to ſerve till they were exchanged againſt the like Num. 
ber of Allies. The taking of Tournay coſt the Be. 
fiegers about 3000 Men: But this Town is more re- 
markable for the 2 it ſuſtained againſt the Frend 
in 1745 ; and the bloody Battle of Fontenoy, which was 
fought within Sight of its Walls before the Town was 
reduced. 

Tg Confederates then ſurrounded Mons; and the 
French attempted to throw Succours into the Town, 
which brought on the Battle of Malplaguet. The 
French were poſted behind the Woods of Blangies and 
Taniers, near Malplaguet: And the Confederates at theit 
Head-Quarters at Blaregnies, ſeven Miles South cf 
Mons. The French were ſtrongly ſituated by Nature, 
and their whole Camp was guarded by a Chain of 
thick Hedges ; which they rendered more difficult, by 
covering their Infantry with deep Lines. They - up 

| re 


(a) Vol. II. 7. 36. (6) Ibid. p. 39. 
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three Intrenchments on their Right, towards Malpla- A. D. 
quet, one behind another. Their Center was alſo ſe- 1709. 


cured by ſeveral Intrenchments : And they cut down a 
great Number of Trees, which they laid a-croſs the 
Ways, to obſtruct the Paſſage of the confederate Horſe : 
go that their Camp might not be very improperly called 
a regular fortified Citadel, 

As ſoon as the French attempted to prevent the Siege 
of Mons, the Allies reſolved to attack them at Malpla- 
guet, and they began the Attack on the laſt of Auguft. 
The two Armies conſiſted each of about 80,000 Men, 
according to Yo/taire : But he muſt miſtake ; for he ſays, 
the Allies were ſuperior by 42 Battalions, which was 
29,400 Men; and this contradicts himſelf. The Allies 
were above 100,000 ; and the French were about the 
ſame Number : But the former had 140 Pieces of Can. 


non, and the latter only 80. The Duke of Mar/borough 


commanded the Right Wing, which conſiſted of the 
Engliſh and German Troops in the Pay of Exgland: Prince 
Eugene was in the Centre: And Count 7:/{ headed the 
Left Wing, compoſed of the Dutch. Marſhal Yillars 
commanded on the Left; the Duke of Berwick in the 
Centre; and Boufflers on the Right. There have been 
few Battles, for ſeveral Ages, that continued — — or 
were more eagerly conteſted, and none more bloody. 


Bon ſers defeated Tilli: But Marlborough was victorious 
over Villars: And Eugene carried all before him in the 


Centre, where Villars haſtened from the Left, and was 
wounded, which loſt the Battle. The Field was co- 
vered with 30,000 Men, either dead or expiring : But 
the Victors ſuffered the moſt ; for it was with great 
Difficulty they forced the Intrenchments, and the French 
retreated between Bawvay and Valenciennes. The Battle 
began at eight in the Morning, and was not ended till 
three in the Afternoon. 'The Confederates had 5547 
Men killed, and 12,806 wounded ; But the French had 
8000 killed, and 3000 wounded. The principal Perſons 
killed among the Allies, were General Count Lothim, 
and General Tettau; Lieutenant-General Count Oxen- 


ern; the Marquis of Twlibardine, eldeſt Son of the 
Duke 
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A. D. Duke of Atho/; Lieutenant-General Spar ; and Briga. 
1709. dier Lalo: Among the wounded were Prince Eugene, and 


Lieutenant - General Hebb: But the Prince of Orange, 
and the Duke of Argyle, eſcaped unhurt, though ſeve. 
ral Muſket-ſhots went through their Cloaths, The 
French had many Officers killed; particularly the Dukes 
de St. Agnan aud Chareft ; ſeven Lieutenant- Generals, 
four Major-Generals, and three Brigadiers : Marſhal 
Villars was among the wounded; as alſo were the 
Princes de Lambeſje, and de Montbaſon ; the Duke of 
Guiche, and many other Perſons of Diſtinction. The 
Battle of (a) Senef was alſo fought near ors : But the 
Battle of Ma/p/aquet has been compared to that of (% Lax. 
den, where the French attacked the Allies in their Camp, 
and obtained a complete Victory; which was followed 
by the Reduction of Charleroy, as the Victory at Mal. 
plaguet was followed by that of Mons. Thoſe who en- 
vied the Glory of the Duke of Marlborough, allowed, 
that in all the Wars of immemorial Time, there never 
was a Battle fought, where mortal Men gained ſuch 
immortal Honour: But Marſhal Villars told the French 
King, he ſhould have gained the Victory, if he had not 
been wounded. | 
Tavs Villars, Boufflers, and Berwick, the three bet 
Generals of France, were defeated by Eugene, Marlbo- 
rough, and Tilli, at the Battle of Ma/p/aquet, which has 
alſo been called the Battle of Blaregnies, and Taniers, 
The Prince of Orange then inveſted (c) Mons, which ſur- 
rendered, on the zoth of September, without making any 
- conſiderable Reſiſtance ; and finiſhed the Campaign in 
the Netherlands. | 
THe Campaign on the Rhine was of little Conſequence; 
for the Elector of Hanover could not procure a ſufficient 
Army from the Emperor ; and Count Merci was de- 
feated in his Attempt to penetrate into Franche-Comte. 
The Emperor alſo retarded the Proceedings of the Duke 
of Savey; and the Duke of Beravick ſuppreſſed an In- 
ſurrection 


(a) Vol. II. p. 183. () This Vol. p. 87. (e) Bhd. 
p73 and157. 
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ſurrection of the (a) Camiſars, who were rigorouſly pu- A. D. 


niſhed. - 


Tas Spaniards beſieged the Englib Regiment of Ho. 


tham, all the laſt Winter, in the Caſtle of Alicant, which 
was gallantly defended by Colonel Surg, who, with 
unparalleled Reſolution, ſtood the blowing up of a 
dreadful Mine, that ſplit the Rock on which the Caſtle 
was fituated, and periſhed, with Lientenant - Colonel 
Thernicroft, and ſeveral other Officers, w ho were ſwal- 
lowed up in the Opening, that immediately cloſed up- 
on them. Of all the Calamities of War this was the 
moſt dreadful to encounter; yet the Garriſon were 
apprized of their Danger, and were permitted to lee the 
Mine; which they had the amazing undaunted Spirit to 
withſtand, rather than ſurrender the Place. They even 


perſiſted in its Defence after this terrible Accident, and 


General Stanhope came to their Relief by Sea; Yut all 
he could do was to obtain an honourable Capitulation 
for the Garriſon, whoſe Bravery was admired by their 
Enemies, and applauded by all Europe. General Stan- 
hope laid a Deſign to ſurprize Cadiz ; but was prevented 
from putting it into Execution by the long Delay of the 
Troops expected from England, which conſiſted of nine 
Regiments, who were ſent to Barcelona.” A. 
r Staremberg was reinforced from Tah, and 
paſſed the Segur in Catalonia, where he took Balaguer, 


and made goo Men Priſoners. Marſhal Bezons had 


Orders from the French King to avoid an Engagement; 
which ſo much enraged King Philip that he left Madrid, 
and put himſelf at the Head of the Army: But he never 
attempted to attack Staremberg, who was the beſt Ge- 
neral of the Age for a defenſive War. 

Tu Marſhal de Baxcommanded the Spar; Troops 
on the Frontier of Portugal, and defeated the Portugueze 
on the Banks of the River Caya. The Portuguexe Ge- 
neral hazarded this Battle contrary to the Opinion of 
Lord Gakway ; and the Portugueze Horſe, on the Right, 
fed without firing a Shot; which gave the Spaniards an 

Vor. IV, 8 Opportunity 


(a) This Vol. p. 288, 334. | 


— — — — 
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| A. D. Opportunity of ſeizing their Cannon. An Exgliß du. 
| 2709. gade recovered thoſe Cannon; but were unſupported hy 
the Portugueze Horſe on the Left, who alſo fled like thoſe 
of the Right, and left the Eng/i/> Brigade ſurrounded by 
the Enemy, who obliged them to ſurrender Priſoners d 
War. The reſt of the Britiſb Foot performed Wonder, 
and ſaved the cowardly Portugueze by making a braye 
Retreat. The Earl of Barrymore, Major-General Sani, 
and Brigadier Pearce, were among the Priſoners ; which 
was all the Spamards could boaſt of their Victory. 
CHARLES the Twelfth of Sweden was this Yea 
defeated by Peter the Czar of Ruſſia, at Pultowa in the 
Ukraine, and obliged to ſeek Refuge in Turky. This 
decifive Event entirely altered the Face of Affairs in the 
North of Europe, where the Czar conquered Liu, 
depoſed Stani//aus, and re-inſtated Auguſlus on theThrone 
of Poland; while the King of Denmark invaded Sweden, 
T xz naval Affairs were of little Conſequence ; for the 
French ſent out no Fleet; and the Briti/5 Convoys gave 
great Satisfaction to the Merchants. But the Merchants 
of France complained at the Continuation of the War; 
and their Monarch was obliged to renew his Negocia- 
tions for a Peace. 
Affairs Tuk Parliament met on the 15th of Nævember, when 
is her Majeſty informed both Houſes, that her Enemies 
Geet: had amuſed her with falſe Appearances of Peace ; and 
that ſhe wanted Supplies for the vigorous Proſecution 
of the War. Both Houſes concurred with her Majeſty, 
and once more thanked the Duke of Marlborough for his 
Services. An Embargo was put on all Ships laden with {MW \ 
Corn; and the Supplies were chearfully granted. The :. 
Sum voted was 6, 425, 268 J. and the Proviſions made v 
amounted to 6, 896, 5 5 2 J. which Sum was to be raiſed . 
by the former Taxes, a new Exciſe, an additional Win- 
dow-Tax and a Lottery for raiſing 1,500,000 J. 
A. D. Tur Affair of Doctor Henry Sacheverel took up the 
principal Attention of the Parliament, and afterwards : 
raiſed a Combuſtion in England. This Clergyman bad 1 
obtained Popularity, by repreſenting in his Sermons that © 4 
the Church was in Danger ; and aſſerting the Downy ; 
0 
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of Nonreſiſtance, in direct Oppoſition to the Revolution A. D. 
Principles. NVonreſiſtance, and paſſive Obedience, had for- 1710. 


merly been too generouſly (a] eſpouſed by the Laity, 
and recommended by the (5) Clergy : But that Doctrine 
had been long (c) exploded by the People and the 
(d) Clergy, as alſo by all Parties, and (e) Re/itance 
proved lawful. Doctor Hoadley, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in 
a Sermon preached before the Lord-Mayor of London, 
vindicated the Revolution, upon the Doctrine of Re/t- 
ance e But Doctor Sacheverel, in a Sermon alſo preached 
before the Lord. Mayor of London, and in another Ser- 
mon preached before the Judges at Derby Aſſizes, ad- 
vanced quite the contrary. Opinion, The Commons 
vated that Doctor Hoadley had juſtly merited their Fa- 
vour, and recommended him to the Queen for Prefer- 
ment: But they impeached Doctor Sacheverel before 
the Houſe of Lords, for High Crimes and Miſdemea- 
nors; though his Cauſe was generally eſpouſed by the 
Clergy, and the Populace; which occaſioned great Jea- 
louſies and Animoſities between the two (/ Parties of 
High-Church and Low- Church. 

Tag Commons charged Doctor Sache verel, with falſe- 
ly and maliciouſly ſuggeſting, That the Means uſed 
to bring about the Revolution were unjuſtifiable ; and 
that his late Majeſty diſclaimed the leaſt Imputation of 
Reſiſtance: That the (g) Toleration to Difſeaters was 
un warrantable; that the Church of Exgland was in great 
peril; and the Conſtitution in Danger.“ The Doctor 
was admitted to Bail, and brought to his Trial before 
the Lords in Meſtminſter-Hall, on the 27th of February, 
when the twenty Managers for the Commons opened 
the Matter with great Solemnity, in Preſence of the 


8 2 Queen, 


(a) Vol. III. p. 44, 60, 61, 67, 89, 101, 173, 186, 
221, 241, 265, 288, 291, 296. (6) Vol. II. p. 206, Vol. 
III. p. 232. (c) Vol. II. p. 181, Vol. III. p. 44, 
46, 49, 63, 102, 221, 234, 289, 291, 303, 312, 315, 
317, 322, 325, 327, 330, 334» 339, (4 1bid. p. 306, 


le) Id. from p. 345 to 351. % This Vol. p. 280. 
2 Vid. p. 277. 
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A. D. Queen, who privately attended the whole Trial, which 

laſted three Weeks. High-Church, and Sacheverel, wy 
the Cry all over England. The Mob deſtfoyed the 
Meeting-Houſes in London and Meſiminſler: But ſome of 
them were ſecured, and two ſentenced to die for High. 
Treaſon ; yet neither of them ſuffered. 

Ir is remarkable, that the Earl of Wharton, ſaid, I 
the Revolution was not lawful, the Queen was no lay- 
ful Queen; ſince the beſt Title ſhe had to the Croyn, 
was her Parliamentary Title, founded on the Revoly. 
tion.” But Doctor Hooper, Biſhop of Bath and Vall, 
ſaid, © The Revolution was not to be boaſted of, and 
made a Precedent ; but they ought to throw a Mane 

over it; and rather call it a Vacancy, or Abdication,” 

DocTor Sacheverel was voted Guilty by the Lords, 
who ſuſpended him for three Years, and ordered his 
two Sermons to be burnt before the Roya!-Exchange by 
the common Hangman. They alſo ordered the Ou. 
(a) Decree to be burnt: But theſe Votes were carrie 
only by 69 Lords againſt 2. Doctor (5) Manwarin 

was fined 1000 J. in the Reign of Charles the Firſt, who 
made him a Biſhop for preaching againſt Reſiſtance; 
And Doctor (e) Cartwright was alio made a Biſhop far 
the ſame Doctrine, by James the Second; who ſuſpend 
ed Doctor (4) Sharp for vindicating the Church of I 
land. The Tories obtained great Advantages from th 
Trial of Doctor Sachiwvere/; which was followed by 
ſome Addrefles in Favour of Nonreſiſtance, and even d 
hereditary Right. The ſuſpended Doctor was lookel 
upon as the Champion of the Church; and met vid 
more Reſpect, in his Journey to North- Wales, than hal 
been paid to King (e) James the Second. But he wi 
only the Pageant of a Party, who promoted him to tit 
rich Rectorſhip of St. Andrew's, Holborn ; and appointel 
him to preach before the Houſe of Commons, in 1713 
when his Suſpenſion was expired. x 
THE Queen put an End to the Seſſion, on the 5th a 


Aprih 


(a) Vol. III. p. 241. (4) Vol. II. p. 206. (ej Vi 
III. p. 291, (4) Sid. p. 295. le) Mid. p. 3% 
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April; when ſhe ſaid, ſhe © eſteemed the Union as one 4. D. 
of the greateſt Bleſſings of her Reign; and that ſhe 12 10. 
hoped to be the happy Inſtrument of that yet more de- 
fireable Union of the Hearts of all her People.” The 
Parliament was prorogued to the 18th of April, and. af- 
terwards diſſolved, that the Tories might have the Op- 
portunity of the national Cry about Doctor Sacheverel ; 

and the new Parliament, which met on the 25th of No- 
vember, had a great Majority in their F avour. 

FRANCE was in a more declining State than ever; E. 
her Monarch ftill ſued for Peace in a 2 Manner; Lird 
and ſent Marſhal 4 Uxelles, with Cardinal Polignac, to o. 
Gertrudenberg in the Province of Holland, to renew ther .” 
Conferences which” had been broke off at the Hague. Peace. 
The Duke of Marlborough, and Lord Townſbend, met the 
other Plenipotentiaries in March, when the French Mini- 
ſlers propoſed a ſeparate Peace, excluſive of Spain; and 
propoſed a Partition of that Monarchy. They were 
contented with Sicily and Sardinia for King Philip : But 
the confederate Miniſters infiſted on the entire Ceſſion of 
Spain and the Indies to = Charles, without making 
any Equivalent, The Canferences were continued be- 
tween the French and Dutch Miniſters after the Army 
had taken the Field, and were then broke off ſomewhat 
abruptly by the former, who complained of inhoſpita- 
ble Treatment from the latter; and the Peace of Zur = 
was again left to the Deciſion of War, 

FRANCE offered ſuch Terms as ſhewed ber Sin- 
cerity ; and the Duke of Harlborongh congratulated the 
Allies on the Proſpect of Peace: But it has been.ru- 
moured, that Prince Eugene was deſirous of returning 
the Indignity he had met with from Lewis the Four- 
teenth, and of marching with the Torch in his Hand to 
J. a However, the Inflexivility of the Allies gave 
new Spirits to the French ant Spaui ard, whoſe Reſent- 
ments drew them out of their Diſtreſſas. 

Taz Duke of Vaerlborourh, Piince Eugene, and Con: 
Tilli, aſſembled the confedcraie Army in Flag 


— 


April, and inveſted Dæuay in Mar. This i: * | 
Town on the Scarpe, fiftcen Miles South of 4 - 
8 3 Marhal in 
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A. D Marſhal 7:/ars ſeemed as if he would venture a Battle fo 
1739. its Relief; which he never attempted. The Town was 
taken by the French in 1667; and the Garriſon now 
conſiſted of 8000 Men, who made a brave Defence; but 
ſurrendered on honourable Terms, after fifty-two Day 
open Trenches. The Beſiegers had 2142 Men killed, 
and 5865 wounded : But the beſieged had only 1500 
killed, and 1200 wounded. 
BETHUNE, St. Venant, and Aire, followed the 
Fate of Dovay ; which opened a Paſlage into the Hear 
of France, and ended the Campaign, without a Battle, 
though the Earl of S:air propoſed to ſend Detachment 
to the Gates of Paris. | 
I was till an inactive Campaign on the Rhine ; nor 
was that on the Side of Piedmont more conſiderable; 
But Affairs were very remarkable in Spain, where both 
Parties were Conquerors and conquered by Turns. 
KIA Clarks, Marſhal Staremberg, and General Star. 
Bape, headed the confederate Army in Catalonia; while 
King Philip joined his Army, commanded by the Mar. 
quis de Bay, in Arragon. General Stanhope, at the Head 
of 16 Squadrons, defeated the French Horſe conſiſting 
of 42 Squadrons, on the 27th of July, at Almanara, ten 
Miles North of Lerida, where he killed the Spar Ge- 
neral Ameſſage with his own Hand; and obliged Kin 
3 to fly with ſo much Precipitation, that he fell with 
his Horſe into the great Canal of Lerida, and narrowly 
eſcaped being drowned. The Spaniards loſt 15oo Men; 
and the Engliſb 400, among whom were the gallant 
Earl of Rochfort, and Count Francis Naſſau, who were 
killed at the Head of their Regiments of Dragoons, aud 
were greatly lamented, 

THe French retreated, and were cloſely followed by 
the Confederates, who paſſed the Ebro, and came up 
with the Enemy as they were poſted on a riſing Ground 
near the City of Saragaſſa, where a general Battle was 
fought on the gth of Auguſt, when the two — 

Kings were at the Head of their Armies; though Vol- 
taire ſays, that neither of them was preſent at the Battle. 
King Charles had 37 Battalions, and 45 Squadrons ; 

| being 
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being 25900 Foot, and 2700 Horſe : But King Philip A. D. 
had 38 Battalions, and 54 Squadrons ; being 26,600 22. 
Foot, and 3240 Horſe. They engaged cloſe to the 
Walls of the City, in the ſame Spot where King Ferdi- 
nand defeated the Moors; and the Battle began about 
Noon. General Stanhope broke through the two Lines 
of Horſe on the left Wing ; and Major-General Wade 
defeated the Right Wing at the ſame Time : But Mar- 
ſhal Staremberg was two Hours in forcing the Infantry 
in the Center, where the Diſpute was very obſtinate, 
till the French fled, and gave the Confederates a com- 
plete Victory. King Philp had 6000 Men killed, and 
7000 taken Priſoners : he alſo loſt 72 Colours, 22 
Pieces of Cannon, and Part of his Baggage. The 
Allies had 2000 Men killed, or wounded ; and King 
Charles entered Saragoſſa that Evening: While King 
Philip fled to Madrid, where he was followed by King 
Charles, who found that Metropolis of the Kingdom 
once more deſerted by (a) his Rival; and the Confede- 
rate Army ſpread their Incampments as far as Toledb. 
Kino Philip retired to Yalladolid; where the Duke 
of Vendome brought him a large Body of Troops from 
France ; which obliged King Charles to retire again 
from Madrid, and return towards Sarageſſa, in Novem- 
ber. The Confederate Generals retired in ſeparate 
Bodies; and General Stanhope arrived with the * 
Forces on the 26th of November, at Brihuega, a little 
walled Town in the Mountains of Caſtile, 43 Miles 
North-Eaſt of Madrid, which proved as fatal to them 
as Limanza, The Duke de YVendome marched with ſuch 
Expedition, that he inveſted the Town with 32 Batta- 
lions, and 133 Squadrons, the Day after it was entered 
by the Engliſb, who were only 8 Squadrons and 8 Bat- 
talions, The Town was unfortified, and indefenſible ; 
nor had General Stanhope any Artillery ; yet he repulſed 
the Enemy in four different Attacks; and then, for 
Want of Ammunition, was obliged to ſurrender his 
Troops Priſoners of War, who were- conducted to 
Valladolid. The Generals Stanhope, Carpenter, Wills, 


S 4 Pepper, 


(a) P. 333. 
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A. D. Pepper, and Gore, were among the Priſoners; with Co. 
2710. lonel Dormer, 15 Lieutenant-Colonels, nine Majon, 
60 Captains, 64 Enfigns, and 5000 Men. 

Wen General Stanhope perceived the Enemy, he 
immediately ſent Notice of his Danger to Marſha 
Staremberg, who marched too late from Cifuentes to ſave 
the Br:ti/5 Troops; and was met by the Duke of Vn. 
dome, at Villawicigſa, 47 Miles North-Eaſt of Madrid 
the Day after they had ſurrendered at Briheuga. King 
Charles was gone to Barcelona: But King Philip was 
with Yendome at Villavicioſa, when the Battle began. The 
French were 22,000 Foot, and 5000 Horſe : But $a. 
remberg had only 10,000 Foot, and 3000 Horſe, with 
Which he remained Maſter of the Field of Battle, 
The French had 6000 Men killed or wounded ; and 
Staremberg had moſt of his left Wing cut to Pieces, or 
made Priſoners, among whom were two Britiſb Batta- 
lions, who were cruelly treated by the Spaniards, Mar. 
ſhal Staremberg marched to Sarage//a, which he aban. 
doned, and arrived at Barcelona, with the Remains of 
his Army, in February; when he found that Girome was 
taken by the Duke of Noailles ; which again brought 
all Spain under the Dominion of King Philip, except 
Catalonia which ſtill adhered to King Charles. 

THe Earl of Galway was returned to England ; and 
nothing was attempted on the Side of Portugal. The 
War continucd in the North ; and the grand Signior, 
who had given Protection to the King of Sweden at 
Bender, declared War againſt the Czar of Ria. A 
naval Engagement happened between the Danes and 
Swedes: But the French were no longer able to equip a 


„ for Dea. - - | ; 

Ai Tus Duke of Marlborough had arrived to the greateſt 
18 4 Heighth of military Glory, and had acquired immor- 
| Erica; tal eputation: But the meridian Sun is ſometimes 
ſhrouded in all its Luſtre. The Tories prevailed at 
Court; and the War was ſoon to be cenſured, as the 

„ Glory of the General was envied, who had received 
many Mortifications, even from the Queen, whoſe 
Throne he had ſo nobly ſupported, His Grace or 
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her Majeſty, that all his Services “had not been able a D 
to protect him againſt the Malice of a Bed- chamber 121. 


77 


Woman.“ This was Mrs. Maſbam, a near Relation to 
the Ducheſs of Mariborongb, who had exalted her from 
Poverty, to be an Attendant on the Queen, over whom 
ſhe obtained an Influence, and: ſupplanted her Bene- 
factreſs in the royal Favour. His Grace alſo told the 
Queen, that Mrs. Maſbam aſſured Mr. Harley, to whom 
ſhe was likewiſe nearly related, that the Duke . ſhould 
receive ſuch conſtant Mortifications as ſhould make it 
impoſſible for him to continue in her Service :” And 
his Grace, before the laſt Campaign, deſired to retire 
from all Employment. In the very Middle of that 
Campaign, his Grace was amazed to hear that his Son- 
in-Law, the Earl of Sunderland, was diſmiſſed from his 
Poſt of Secretary of State, and was ſucceeded by Lord 
Dartmouth, Son-in-Law to the Earl of Nottingham. 
This was ſoon followed by the Diſmiſſion of the Earl 
of Godolphin from his high Poſt of Lord-Treaſurer, 
which he had diſcharged with the higheſt Reputation. 
The Duke of Shrewſbury had been made Lord Cham- 
berlain: And the Treaſury was put into Commiſſion, 
when Mr. Harley was made Chancellor, and Under- 
Treaſurer of the Exchequer; which made it evident, 
that a Revolution in the Miniſtry, was to ſucceed the 
Diſſolution of the Parliament. . 
. Taz Earl of Rocheſſer was made Prefident of the 
Council, in the Room of Lord Somers: The Duke of 
Buckinghamſvire was appointed Lord-Steward, in the 
Room of the Duke of Dewon/ſhire: Mr. Henry St. John 
was made Secretary of State, in the Room of Mr. 
Boyle: And George Granville, Eſq; appointed Secretary 
at War, in the Room of Mr. Robers Walpole. This 
was the Foundation of the Tory Miniſtry ; which was 
reſented by the moſt eminent Whigs, who reſigned 
their Employments ; as Lord. Chancellor Cazuper, who 
was ſucceeded by Sir Simon Harcourt ; and the Earl of 
Il harton, who was ſucceeded by the Duke of Ormond, 
as Lord-Lieutenant of Ire/and. 
Ms, Harley began to _ as Prime-Minifter ; though 
8 5 4 


| 
| 
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A. D. he owed the Acceſſion of all his Greatneſs to the Duke 


of Marlborough and Lord Godelphin. The Tories ſaid, 
the Queen was delivered from her Captivity ; and the 
new Eledtions went entirely in their Favour. The 
third Parliament of Great- Britain aſſembled at Weftmin. 
fer, on the 25th of November, when Mr. Bromley was 
choſen — by the Commons; and her Majeſty 
opened the Seſſion, by recommending, ** the carrying 
on the War in all its Parts, and particularly in Spain, 
with the utmoſt Vigour: But ſaid, je was ſenſibh 
touched with what her People ſuffered by a LONG and tx. 
PENSIVE WaR.“ The Queen promiſed to ſupport the 
Church of England; and preſerve the Briti/h Conflitu. 
tion according to the Union: To maintain the Indulgence 
allowed to ſcrupulous Conſciences ; and to employ none 
but ſuch as avere heartily for the Proteflant Succeſſion in the 
Hovss or Hanover. The Lords were cold, and the 
Commons warm in their Addreſs: But many other 
Promotions in the Church, the Law, the Navy, and 
the Army, were made for the Tories, who began to fix 
themſelves with Solidity ; and the Ducheſs of Marte. 
rough reſigned all her Places. 


A. D. Tus late Miniſtry were wounded through the Sides 
of Lord Galway, whoſe Conduct in Spain was cen- 


ſured by the Houſe of Lords, who approved of what 
had been done by the Earl of Peterborough, and thanked 
him for his Services in Spain. 

Tus Perſon who aflumed the Title of the Marquis 
(a) de Guiſcard, had a Penſion, ſettled on him by the 
Government, of 500/. a Year, and had lived in a 
rakiſh Kind of Intimacy with Mr. Secretary Sz. John: 
But Mr. Harley abridged his Penſion; and Guiſcard 
entered into a Correſpondence with the French Miniſtry, 
for which he was taken up for High-Treaſon, on 2 
Warrant iſſued by Mr. Sr. John. He was examined 
before ten Lords of the Privy-Council, and found an 
Opportunity of Stabbing Mr. Harley with a Penkniſe; 
but the Blows were not mortal. Guiſcard received 
feveral Wounds before he ſurrendered, and died ſoon 


(a) P. 289, 333. 
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after in Newgate. Mr. Harley was created Baron of A. 5 
(a) Wigmore, and Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, two 7" *- 


of the moſt noble Titles in the Exg/i& Heraldry ; for 
the (ö) YVeres had not only been Earls of Oxford for many 
Ages, but one of them had been Duke of Ireland; and 
the Blood of (c) Mortimer had been in the Royal Family, 
ever ſince the Reign of Edward the Fourth, for the 
= herſelf was deſcended of that Line. He was 
alſo made Lord-Treaſurer ; and became abſolute Prime 
Miniſter on the ſudden Death of the Earl of Rocheſter. 
He got the South-S-a Company incorporated, for Pay- 
ment of the navy Debts, and other Deficiences, which 
amounted to 9, 471, 5214. and was ſecured by a general 
Mortgage : The Creditors, who formed the Company, 
were veſted with an excluſive Trade to the South-Seq : 
But no Trade of that Kind was ever carried on; and, 
in (4) 1720, the whole proved a national Bubble. 

Tuk Commons made a ſtrict Enquiry into the late 
Management of the Adminiſtration, and diſcovered 
ſome Frands in ſeveral public Offices; but no Perſon 
was puniſhed by Parliament, except one Member who 
was expelled, and a Colonel of the Guards who was 
caſhiered for falſe Muſters. They made a ſtrong Re- 
monſtrance on the national Debt; and ſaid, that 
35,302,107/. remained unaccounted for: But it ap- 
peared, that the Accounts for this mighty Sum were 
either actually paſt, or lying before the Auditors, ex- 
cept 53, 187 J. which ſtill remained unadjuſted, 

Tux Supplies amounted to the amazing Sum of 
74,267 440 J. of which the Sum of 7,128,571/. was 
for Deficiencies; 2,200,000/. for the Navy; 
4,015,354/. for the Army; and 350,000/,. for build- 
ing fifty new Churches. The Proviſions made were 
16,246,325 J. which " 4 Exceſs of n!, 

| an 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 331, 368. (8) Bid. 5. zo. 
e) Ibid. p. 292, 299, 323, 32, 331, 334» 335» 330s 
344» 355, 368, 369, 371, 373, 389, Vol. II. p. 6, 9, 
31. {4) Rolt's Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, a2 
der the Article South- Sea Company. 
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A D. and was applied for the Redemption of ſome Funds. 
2211. The Queen put an End to the Seſſion, on the 12th of 
June, by thanking the Commons *© for enabling her to 
pay theſe Debts, which were almoſt grown an inſup. 
portable Burthen to the Public.“ | 
The Tae Duke of Marlborough was continued in the 
Cam- Command of the Britiſb Forces in Flanders: But it was 
58% impoſſible for him to continue his uſual Succeſs. The 
Flan Allies were diſpirited at the Alteration in the Britiß 
ders, Miniſtry; and a Syſtem of Peace became viſibly 
and adopted; which was the more readily embraced, be. 
Hain. cauſe the Emperor Jeſepb, and the Dauphin of Fran, 
both died in April of the Small-Pox. 

Prince Eugene ated in Germany; and Marlborouy) 
was again oppoſed by Marſhal Villars, who boaſted his 
ſtrong Lines were the xe plus ultra of the Duke: But 
his Gras entered thoſe Lines without loſing a Man, 

and encamped upon the Scheld; which was a Maſter. 
Piece of military Skill. He then reduced the ſtrong 
Town of Beuchain, in Sight of the French Army, which 
was ſuperior to his own : The Garriſon, conſiſting of 
Gooo Men, were made Priſoners of War; and Villan 
was lampooned in France, for not ſending them Relief; 
though, in Fact, he preſerved his Army to defend the 
Capital of the Monarchy. This was the laſt Service 
which the Duke of Marlborough ever performed in the 
Field. He had drove the French out of the Netherlands, 
and left the very Heart of France expoſed to her Ene- 
mies, who themſelves began to heal all her Wounds 
which Marlborough had made in the Courſe of ten vie- 
torious Campaigns. For Voltaire confeſſes, © that when 
Marlborough advanced to Queſnoi, there was hardly a 
fingle Fort to oppoſe him, from thence to Paris.” 
WaroeveRr reflects on the Actions of this illuſtrious 
Hero, muſt be ſtruck with Aſtonifhment. He won the 
five glorious and important Battles of Schellenburg, 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaguet. The 
ſtrong Lines of France were four Times forced by Marl- 
borough; who took 25, of the ſtrongeſt fortified Towns 
In the World, and obliged eleven others to A 
without 
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without Reſiſtance : Some he relieved, and others he A.D 
retook. The Scheld, the Scarpe, the Maeſe, the Moſelle, 1211. 


the Rhine, and even the Danube, were Witneſſes of his 
Victories; which recovered the Netherlands, reſcued Ger- 
many, protected Savoy, humbled France, exalted Britain, 
and preſerved Europe. Ceſar was the Favourite of For- 
tune : But Virtue, Valour, Prudence, Clemency, and 
Magnanimity, were all conſpicuous in Marlborough. The 
Succeſſors of Cæſar thought it the greateſt Glory to 
wear the Livery of hi: Name ; and that of Mar/borough 
will be always dear to Britain. Cæſar conquered that 
People, who had conquered the Univerſe ; and Marl. 
brrough reduced that Monarch, who had reduced all his 
neighbouring Potentates: But both the Roman and the 
Briton were the Terrors of France. Cz/ar was honoured 
with five Triumphs for his Victories over his own Coun- 
trymen : But Marlborough obtained more Honour, in 
having ten Times received the Thanks of the Britiſb 
Senate, for the Services he had done them againſt their 
Enemy. Cæſar fell a Sacrifice to public Liberty: But 
Marlborough was always beloved by thoſe who loved 
their Country. 

Taz Duke of Argyle was ſent to command in Spain 
with Marſhal Staremberg, who defeated the Duke of 
Vendome at the Paſs of Prato del Rey, and before the 
Town of Cardona: But they were not properly aſſiſted 
from England; and the Campaign was neglected an 
every other Side ; though the Earl of Portmore ſucceeded 
Lord Galway in Portugal. 


THz new Britiſb Miniſtry undertook to reduce Que- Navat 
bec, and Placentia, from the French, in North- America ; A airs 


and Brigadier Hill, Brother to Mrs. Ma/bam, the new 
Favourite, was to command the Land Forces in this 
Expedition, which conſiſted of 5000 Men. A ſtrong 
Squadron, under Sir Hovenden Walker, convoyed the 
Tranſports from Plymouth to 2 in warf e 
where they arrived in June, and were joined by 2000 | 
Provincials. Colonel Nicholſon aſſembled 4000 Men at 
Albany, who marched towards Canada in Auguſt; while 
the Fleet, and Troops from England, entered the River 

St, 
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A. D. S/. Lawrence, where eight Tranſports were loſt, witk 
222: 800 Men; and the whole Fleet was in Danger; which 


obliged the Admiral to deſiſt from the Attempt on 
Quebec, and return to England, This Expedition was 
intended to mortify the Duke of Mar/borough : But the 
new Miniſtry were ſufficiently mortified themſelves by 
the bad Succeſs of their firſt Enterprize ; and the Ear} 
of Oxford afterwards told the Queen, that the Public 
was cheated of above 20,000 /. in this Expedition. 

Ir was at this Time, that the famous Du Gui Trouin, 
equipt a Fleet by the Aſſiſtance of ſome Merchants, and 
took St. Sebaſtian de Rio Janeiro, one of the principal 


Towns in Brafil, and returned loaded with the Spoil 
of the Portugueſe. 


= Tu Duke of Buckingham/hire was made Preſident of 


the Council, upon the Death of the Earl of Rochefler, 


Britaizand Doctor Robinſon, Biſhop of Byiftel, was made Lord 


Privy-Seal, upon the Death of the Duke of Newecaft:: 
But the Place of Secretary of State for No-th-Britain 
was ſuppreſſed, on the Death of the Duke of Queenſberñ. 

THE new Miniſtry were attentive to new Propoſals 
from France; and ſeemed inclinable to renew the Con. 
ferences which had been broke off at Gertrudenberg. They 
(a) began to think, that Grea?-Britain had gone too 
far in weaving her Intereſt into that of the Continent; 
and, as the Abbot Gaultier was employed by the Fre: 
Court to propoſe Terms in England, Mr. Prior was pri. 
vately ſent for the ſame Purpoſe to France. Mr. Pri 
returned to England with M. Meſnage, who entered into 
preliminary Articles, on the Part of France, for effectin 
a General Peace. The Brit Minifters ſigned thet 
Preliminaries ; and agreed upon Utrecht to be the Place 
for the general Conferences : But King Charles, who 
was now elected Emperor, on the Death of his Brother 
Joſeph, exhorted the Confederates to perſiſt in the En- 
gagements of the grand Alliance, 

Tur ſecond Seſſion of the third Parliament of Great 
Britain was opened on the 6th of December by the 
Queen, who ſaid, « Notwithſtanding the Arts of _ 

| 1 
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who delight in War, both Place and Time were appoint- A. D, 
ed for opening a General Peace.” The Earl of Sunder. 1212. 


land obſerved, that, in the late Reign, four Lords were 
impeached for having made a Partition-Treaty : And 
the Houſe of Lords addreſſed her Majeſty, to repreſent 
it, as their Advice, “ that no Peace could be ſafe or 
honourable, to Great-Britain or Europe, if Spain and the 
II*:/t-Indies were to be allotted to any Part of the Houſe 
of Bourbon :”) But the Commons rejected a ſimilar 
Clauſe in their Addreſs. 

Tue Lords voted, *©* that the Scotch Peers, created 
Peers of Great-Britain ſince the Union, had no Right 
to fit in that Houſe.” The Bill againſt (a) occaffonal 
Conformity was now paſſed by both Houſes, with more 
moderate Reſtrictions than had been formerly propoſed, 


ALL the Methods that Malice and Envy could in- A p. 
vent were exerted to exaſperate the Nation againſt the 1212. 


Duke of Marlborough, who had fo nobly ſupported its 
Glory; and that great Man was diſmiſſed from all his 
Employments. This was a Fate much like that which 
Scipio met with from the ungrateful Remans : But thoſe 
who looked for Precedents, for ſuch an unprecedented 
Affair among the Moderas, could find none even among 
the Ancients, ſince the Diſgrace of Belifarius in the 
Reign of Fuftinian. | 
Tus Duke of Ormond was made Captain-General of 
the Forces: And Earl Rivers was met Maſter-Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance. Twelve new Peers were made, 
to get a Majority in the Houſe of Lords; which was a 
dangerous Experiment, though it was an undoubted . 
Part of the Prerogative. Mr. Robert Walpole was ex- 
pelled the Houſe of Commons, and committed to the 
Tower, for receiving a Bribe when he was Secretary of 
War: And — ineffectual Attempts were made to 
fix ſuch a Charge upon the Duke of Mariborougb: But 
Voltaire ſays, he extricated himſelf, like Scipio, by his 
Glory, and by retiring; though he was ſtill powerful 
in his Diſgrace.“ They condemned the Barrier- 
Treaty of 1709, as too great a Conceſſion to the — 


(a) P. 277 


A.D. 


1717, 


ration to the Epiſcopal Clergy in Scotland; while they 


ſelf, and his Deſcendants, renounce for ever all Clain 


1713, 
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and as prejudicial to Great-Britain, They repealed th 
Naturalization - At: And paſſed a Bill for a Tale. 


attempted to reſtrain the Liberty of the Preſs. 

PrxiNCE Eugene came to London to preſs the Conti. 
nuation of the War; and chiefly refided with his Friend 
the Duke of Marlborough: But he was unſucceſsful in 
his Negociation, which Bo/inghroke ſays, ©** was an Fr. 
rand moſt unworthy ſo great a Man.” 

Tu Commons granted 6,680,495 J. And the Prom. 
fions were 6, 304, 665 J. But Mr. Hampden ſaid, © they 
had a lazy Campaign, and a trifling Negociation of 
Peace; ſo that they were amuſed by their Miniſtry at 
home, and tricked by their Enemies abroad.” The 
Queen came to the Houſe of Peers, on the 6th of Jur, 
and acquainted both Houſes upon what Terms a genen 
Peace might be made: That France, at lal, Was 
brought to offer, that the Duke of Anjou ſhould for him- 


to the Crown of France; and that the reſt of the Houſe 
of Bourbon ſhould be for ever excluded from Spain and 
the Indies; whereby France and Spain would be more 
effectually divided than ever; and a real Balance of 
Power be fixed in Europe. She alſo communicated to 
them what France offered to give up to Great Britain 
and the other Allies. The Commons addreſſed her Ma- 
jeſty to proceed in the Negociations for obtaining 2 
ſpeedy Peace. They ordered the Biſhop of St. 4/aph's 
Preface to his Sermons to be burnt by the common 
Hangman; as highly reflecting on the preſent Admini- 
ſtration. And the Queen wrote to the States-General, 
that the Letter they had ſent, to deſire her to proſecute 
the War with Vigour, was printed and publiſhed almoſ 


as ſoon as ſhe received it; which was a Remonſtrance, 
_ inſtead of a Repreſentation; and an Appeal to the Peo- 


le, inſtead of an Addreſs to the Sovereign.” Her 
Majeſty put an End to the Seſſion, on the 21ſt of June, 
with a farther Recommendation of pacific Meaſures; 


and the third Seſſion was not held till the gth of April 


WHILE 


* 
«a a * 1 nnn iii — «< — 4 
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Wurz the Miniſters were carrying on the Confe- A. . 
rences at Utrecht, the Generals took the Field in Fan- 1712. 
"ders : But Affairs were ſtrangely altered: The Empe- Hair 
ror Joſeph left all the Dominions of the Auſtrian Family, abroad. 
and his Pretenſions on Spain and America, to his Brother 
Charles ; who quitted Barcelona, and was elected Em- 

ror of the Romans at Franckfort, on the 12th of laſt 
Odtober. The Dauphin of France, and only Son of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, died on the 3d of April 1711, in 
the goth Year of his Age; and his Death was ſoon 
followed by that of his eldeſt Son Lewis, late Duke of 
Burgundy, who died, on the 7th of February 1712, in 
| the zoth Year of his Age, fix Days after the Death of 

his Wife Mary Adelaida of Sawoy ; but, to make Lewis ' 
the Fourteenth ſtill more miſerable, his Great Grand- 
ſon, and eldeſt Son of the laſt Dauphin, died a few 
Days after his Father, when he was only five Years of 
Age; and his ſurviving Brother, who was afterwards - 
Leawis the Fifteenth, was then but two Years old, and 
_ to be in a dying Condition. The Dauphin, 
the Dauphineſs, and their young Son, were deſtroyed 
by an unknown Diſtemper, and were carried in one 
Hearſe to be entombed in the ſame Grave at St. Dennis. 
Thus (a) Lewis the Fourteenth was ſuddenly deprived 
of three immediate Heirs-Apparent to his Crown ; his 
Son, Grandſon, and Great Grandſon. Their Deaths 
ſtruck the French Court with Terror; and the King was 
near S with Grief. Poiſon was ſuſpected, 
as is uſual on ſuch Occaſions ; and the Duke of Orleam, 
Brother to Lexwis the Fourteenth, was generally charged 
with this Scene of Cruelty. He was an ambitious 
Prince; and the Dauphineſs was his own Grand- 
daughter: But it may be remembered, that he was 
ſtrongly ſuſpected of poiſoning his own {b) Wife, who 
was the Mother of that Lady : — he died himſelf 


ſoon after and was ſucceeded in his Title by his Son 
Philip Duke of Chartres, afterwards Regent of France ; 
whoſe Mother was Charlotte - Elizabeth Daughter of 
Charles - Lewis Elector Palatine ; and his Deſcendants 

are 


(a) P. 221. (8) Vol. III. p. 146, 147. 


A. D. are the next in Blood to the Crown of France, in Failure W 
Au. of Iſſue Male of Lewis the Fifteenth. | 
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AzourT the ſame Time, the Duke of Yendeme, ang. 
ther Prince of the Blood, died in Spain ; and it was 
rehended, that his Death would be followed with the 
ſs of that Kingdom. The French now expected more 
Misfortunes, than they had before ſeen Glory and 
Grandeur: For theſe domeſtic Calamities, joined 9 
thoſe abroad, and the public Miſery, made Lewts look 
upon the End of his Reign, as a Period deſtined for the 
Ruin of his Kingdom. He was now. in the ſeventy. 
fourth Year of his Age; and told Marſhal 4 Harcour, 
that he was determined to ſummon his Nobility, and 
die at the Head of his Army, if he could not procure 
a reſpeAable Peace. The Pretender · was taken ill of 
the Small-Pox this Year, and recovered : But his Siſter 
(a) died of the ſame Diſeaſe, in the 2oth Year of her 


* Eugene, and the Duke of Ormond, were 
the Head of the confederate Army in Flanders; and 
were oppoſed by Marſhal Yillars. Prince Eugene com- 
manded the Dutch and Imperialiſts : But the Duke of 
Ormond had no leſs than 70 Battalions, and 138 Squad- 
rons, under his own proper Command ; of which 2: 
Battalions, and 19 Squadrons, were Britiſh Troops; 
and the others were Danes, Pruſſians, Saxons, and Ha 
noverians, with the Troops of Halſiein, Wolfenbuttle, A. 
ach, and ſome Walhons, in the Pay of Great - Britain, 
or paid jointly by the Queen and the Dutch: In al 
49,000 Foot, and 8280 Horſe. The Emperor and the 
States. General alſo augmented their Forces : So that 
the Allies were now more numerous than they had eve! 
been in Flanders: But they reaped no Advantage by 
their Superiority. The whole allied Army was aſlen- 
bled on the 1oth of May, when the Duke of Oran 
received poſitive Orders from Mr. Secretary St. John, 
ce to avoid engaging in any Siege, or hazarding a Bat. 
tle.” This deſtroyed the grand Confederacy ; for the 


{ame Orders were ſent from Verſailles to Marſhal * 5 
, * 


(a) Vol. III. p. 30g. 
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which were concealed from Prince Eugene, and the A. D. 
states; who ſoon diſcovered that the Duke of Ormond 1732. 


and Marſhal Villars had made a Kind of Suſpenſion of 
Arms. 

Tus Duke of Ormond ſolicited to reſign his Com- 
mand, and told the Miniftry, the Allies ſaid, The 
Engliſh were betraying them.“ But the Dutch ſeemed 
to forget how they refuſed to fight, when the Duke of 
Marlborough had defired them, in 1703 (a) and 1705. 
The Britiſb Miniſter at Utrecht talked of his Queen en- 
tering into ſeparate Meaſures, to obtain a Peace for her 
own Conveniency ; as ſhe thought herſelf diſengaged 
from all Alliances with the States, when they would not 
enter with her upon a Plan of Peace. Several Confe- 
rences were then held, between the States, the Elector 
of Hanover, and ſome other Princes of the Empire ; 
who concerted private Meaſures for maintaining the 
foreign Troops in Brit; Pay, without the Aſſiſtance of 
Great-Britain, In Conſequence of which, Prince Eu- 
gene took Queſaoy, and made 2600 Men Priſoners : But 
the Duke of Ormond refuſed to aſſiſt the Allies; and 
(b) Dunkirk was delivered up by the French to Brigadier 
Hill, as a Security for the Peace ; whereby that Town 
was once more in the Poſſeſſion of England. Prince 
Eugene broke up his Camp, on the 5th of July, and ſe- 
$ parated with his Troops from thoſe commanded by the 
Duke of Ormond ; who found that the Britiſb Auxiliaries 
were determined to follow the Prince, except one Bat- 
talion, and fix Squadrons. The Britiſb Miniſtry ſtopt 
the Payment of the Auxiliary Troops: And the Duke 
of Ormond, on the 6th, proclaimed a Ceſſation of Arms, 
for two Months, by ar of Trumpet; which was 
alſo done the ſame Day by Marſhal Villars; and was 
afterwards extended by Lord Bolingbroke at Fontaine- 
| bleav, The Duke of Ormond then unexpeRedly took 

Poſſeſſion of Ghent and Brage:; which were an Awe 
upon the Dutch, a | 
Pxixcx 


(a) P. 284, 318, (5 Vol. II. p. 375, Vol. II. 


P. 72. 
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A. D. Prince Eugene was ſtill ſuperior to Marſhal Villar 
1212. Who could not hinder him from beſieging Landrecy, on 
the very Borders of France; nor prevent ſome of hi 
Troops from Incurſions as far as Rheims, which endan. 
gered Paris, It was even debated in Council at Ve. 
Jailles, whether the King ſhould not retire to Chambord 
But Villars noJonger dreaded the Allies, when deſerted 
by the Britiſb Troops, which had every where led Vide. 

Ty with them when conducted by Marlborough. 
MaxsnaL Villars, on the 13th of July, forced the In. 
trenchments at Denain, which were guarded by ſeven. 
teen Battalions, commanded by the Farl of Albemark, 
moſt of whoſe Troops were either killed, taken, ct 
drowned in the Scheld. The French had only 400 Men 
killed; but the Confederates had 1000 killed, 2500 
taken, and 1500 drowned : Count Dohna, and Count 
Naſjau-Woudenberg, were among the killed; and among 
the Priſoners, were the Earl of Allemarle, the Prince d 
Anhalt, the Prince of Holſiein, and the Prince of Naſſu- 
Seckin, Prince Eugene could not paſs the Schela, and 
was a Witneſs of this Defeat ; which was followed by 
| the-Loſs of all the Poſts along the Scarpe. The French 
4 reduced Marchiennes, where they took 4000 Priſoners; 
with all the Proviſions, and warlike Stores, which Prince 
Eugene had amaſſed for the Campaign. The Prince 
8 raiſed the Siege of Landrecy ; while Villars retook Doug, iſ 
| Dueſnoy, and Bouchain ; which ſecured the Frontiers df 
France, and put an End to the Campaign: But the 
Britiſh Troops wintered in Flanders. The moſt fignd 
| Victory could not have procured greater Advantages to 
the French, who killed 7000 Men, and took 28,000 
Priſoners, fince the Duke of Ormond withdrew his Forces: 
But Marſhal Y://ars, like the Duke of Mar/borough, was 
envied for his Succeſs, and his Services repaid with In- 

. gratitude, | 155 
e Tus Storm of War, which had continued (4) eleven 
News. Years, was now ſucceeded by the Calm of Peace. The 
- Conferences for reſtoring Tranquility to Europe were 
fs a opened on the 1ſt of January, at Utrecht, without any 
| tace. | | Mediator ; 
(a) P. 222. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mediator; and continued till the 2d of uh. The Earl A. D. 
of Strafford, and the Biſhop of Briſfol, were the Britiſb "71>, 
Plenipotentiaries : Thoſe for France were Marſhal 4 
Uxelles, the Abbot de Polignac, and Monſieur Me/nage. 
The Dutch had Buys, and eight others: The Emperor 
ſent Count Zinzendorf: And the other Allied Princes 
had their Miniſters at the Congreſs. The firſt Propoſals 
made by the French Miniſters were rejected; and the 
Allies made as high Demands. The French and Britiſb 
Miniſters ſoon agreed on the Terms of a ſeparate Peace : 
But the other allied Powers remained firm to the Prin- 
ciples of the grand Alliance ; and the Emperor promiſed 
to furniſh 108,000 Men. Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Prior 
were ſent over to France to accelerate the Peace; and 
ſoon agreed upon a Suſpenſion of Arms, both by Sea 
and Land, for four Months ; which was proclaimed at 
Paris and London on the 13th of duguft A trifling 
Quarrel between the Servants of the French and Dutc 
Miniſters ſtopt the Negociations at Utrecht for ſome 
Months : While King Philip formally made his Renun- 
ciation to the Crown of France ; and the French Princes 
as formally renounced the Crown of Spain; though 
ſuch (a) Renunciations had been ſo lately diſregarded. 
Taz Portugueſe Miniſter ſigned the Suſpenſion of 
Arms in Nowember ; which ended the War in Portugal: 
And the Britih Forces were ordered to leave Spain; 
whereby the brave Catalans were deſerted; But the 
King of Prv/ia, the Elector of Hanover, and Duke of 
Savoy, at firſt refuſed to lay down their Arms. 
Tat Duke of (b) Hamilton was appointed Ambaſla ! 
dor - Extraordinary to the Court of- France; and the 
Duke 4 Aumont was to come to London with the ſame 
Character: But the Duke of Hamilton was unfortunately 
killed in a Duel with Lord (c) Mabun, who died on the 
Spot; and the Duke of Shrevuſbury was named Am- 
baſſador to the French Monarch. The Earl of Gadolphin 
died in September; and, upon his Death, the Duke of 
Mas lborough 


() P. 176, 179. (0) P. 336. (e) F. 85. 
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A. D. Marlborough went over to Aix-la-Chapelle, where hy > 

1712. continued till the Death of Queen Anne. 

A. D. TAE Fortune of the War turned with the Suſpenſion th 

1713, of Arms; and all thoſe Diſgraces followed, which 

—— obliged the Dutch to treat, and to deſire the Aſſiſtance of 
the Queen, whom they had ſo lately ſet at Defiance, 

They no longer inſiſted on garriſoning Gibraltar and 
Port- Mabon jointly with the Queen, who gave them x 
effectual an Aſſiſtance as could be given in the Circun. 
ances to which they had reduced themſelves, and thy 
whole Alliance. The 1 of (a) Pruſſia died in Fab. 
ruary, and was ſucceeded by his Son Frederic Willian, 
whoſe Mother was Sophia Charlotte, Siſter of the Electo 
of Hanover ; and the new King, with the Duke of 
Savey, agreed to the Pacification ; whereby the Empe. 
ror, and the aſſociated Circles of the Empire, were 
left to fight their own Battles; though they might have 
more advantageouſly wound up all the divided Thread 
of the Confederacy in one Bottom. 

Tus Treaty of Peace, and Treaty of Commerce, 
between Great-Britain and France, were ſigned at 
Utrecht on the 31ſt of March, and were ſoon afterwards 
ratified ; as were alſo all the other Treaties between 
Rrance and the concurring Allies. 

Tu Treaty of Peace between Great- Britain and 
France, contained thirty Articles; whereby the French 
Monarch agreed, That he would acknowledge the Li- 
mitation of the Succefon to the Kingdom of Great- 
Britain in the Proteſtant Line, for him, and his Heirs, 
for ever; that the Perſon who took upon him the Ti. 
tle of King of Great-Britain, ſhould not return into 
the Dominions of France; and that France ſhould never 
aſſiſt any Perſon who ſhould oppoſe the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceflion in Great-Britain : That France and Spain ſhould 
never be united ; and that France ſhould have no other 
Trade to Spain, than what was granted to other Na- 
tions : That the Fortifications, Harbours, and Moles of 
Dankirk ſhould be deftroyed in three Months, and never 
be repaired again: That Hudſon's- Bay ſhould be reſtored 

| 0 


— (a) . 199. 
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to Creat-Britain: That the Iſland of St. Chriſtopher, all A. D. 
Newa-Scotia or Acadia, and Port-Royalor Annapolis, ſhould 1713. 
be delivered to the Engle: That Newfoundland, and 
the adjacent Iſlands, ſhould belong wholly to Britain; 
only the French ſhould be allowed to catch Fiſh, and 
dry them on Land from Cape Bonaviſia, to Point Riche : 
But Cape-Breton ſhould belong to the French. 
Tag Treaty between the Queen of Great-Britain 
and Philip King of Spain, was ſigned on the 2d of 
Jud 3 whereby it was agreed, That Commerce ſhould 
as formerly; and that none of the Span; Domini- 
ons in America ſhould ever be alienated : That Gibral- 
tar, and the Iſland of Minorca, ſhould belong to Great- 
Britain: That the Engl/ſþ South-Sea Company ſhould 
enjoy the Aſſiento Contract for thirty Years : And That 
the Catal/onians ſhould have an Amneſty and Pardon. 
Tus French and Spaniſb Monarchs granted the Iſland 
of Sicily to the Duke of Savey, with the Title of King: ' 
and extended his Frontier on the Continent. Lewis 
aſſigned the Durch a conſiderable Barrier, who were 
aggrandized at the Expence of the Aufirian Family, by 
having Namur, Charleroy, Luxemberg, Ypres, and New- 
fort added to thoſe Places of which they were already 
poſſeſſed. | 
Tu King of Portugal was ſatisfied with leſs than he 
expected. The Emperor was to have the Sovereignty 
of the ten Provinces in Spaniſh Flanders, with the Go- 
vernment of the Barrier Towns : He was alſo to have 
Naples and Sardinia, with all his Poſſeſſions in Lombardy, 
and the four Sea-Ports on the Coaſt of Tuſcany. But his 
Imperial Majeſty refuſed theſe Conditions: And the Ca- 
talonians wanted better Terms than what had been pro- 
vided for them. As to France, ſhe was to have Liſſe, Air, 
Bethune, and St. Venant, for giving up ſo many Places 
formerly confirmed to her by the Treaties of M 
and Ryſwick., The Electors of Bavaria and 
were to be re-eſtabliſhed in their Electorates. Thus 
Peace was reſtored to all but the Emperor, who, like 
Diamedes, obſtinately perſiſted in continuing the War 
againſt the whole Power of Frauce by himſelf, as = 


e „ 
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A. D.had (a) done in 1697; which he ſoon repented : But the 
1713: Pretender proteſted againſt all that might be ſtipulate 


to his Prejudice ; as his (5) Father had done at the 
Treaty of Ryfevick.. 

Taz French infiſted, that the Britiſb Miniſtry had 
done Juſtice to all Parties : But the Peace was after. 
wards loudly cenſured, and particularly in the Houſe 
of Commons, where Lord Finch, eldeſt Son to the Earl 
of Nottingham, ſaid, we may call this Peace honour. 
able; but it is accounted ſcandalous in Holland, Ger. 
many, Portugal, and over all Europe, except France and 
Spain.” The Earl of Argleſea alſo condemned the Peace 
in the Houſe of Lords, and ſaid, I own I gave ny 
Aſſent to the Ceſſation of Arms, for which I take 
| ſhame to myſelf, and aſk God, my Country, and my 
Conſcience Pardon.” However, both Houſes of Par. 
liament, in 1714, approved the Peace, as ſafe, honour. 
able, and advantageous :. Which, in the next Parlia- 
ment, was ſaid to be a Diſhonour to the Nation : And 
Bolingbroke himſelf has acknowledged, that the Peace 
of Utrecht was not anſwerable to the Succeſs of the 
War.” 

Tux reſtoring of Peace to ſo many Nations was one 
of the beſt and greateſt Actions that a Sovereign could 
ever 2 and yet Queen Anne was afterwards re. 
proached for neglecting the Opportunity of diſmember- 
ing France. Her Majeſty prevailed on the French Mo 
narch to releaſe all his Subjects that were confined in 
the Gallies, or Priſons, on Account of their Religion; 
which the French ſaid, was tc diftate Laws; but ſuch 
as were perfectly equitable. However this Peace might 
be condemned, it was not incouſiſtent with the original 
Terms of the (c) grand Alliance, and exceeded what 
King Willem propoſed : Though it was leis than what 
Lewis the Fourteenth would have granted at Gertru- 
z and ſtill much leſs than what he would have 
yielded in 1706. Thus, ſays Bolingbroke, the War 


ended, 


la) P. 156. (5) P. 158, 162. (c) P. 222, 
227. 
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ended, much more favourably to France than ſhe ex- A.D. 
pected, or thoſe who put an End to it deſigned. The 


Queen would have bumbled and weakened this Power : 
The Allies would have cruſhed it, and have raiſed an- 
other as exorbitant on its Ruins. Neither one nor the 
other ſucceeded; and they who meant to ruin the 
French Power preſerved it, by oppoſing thoſe who 
meant to reduce it.” The Treaty of Uzrecht was only 
a momentary Reduction of the Power of France: And 
it appeared afterwards, that how great ſoever the Diſ- 
treſs of France might be at any Point of Time, twenty 
Years of Tranquility ſuffice. to (a) re-eſtabliſh her Af- 
fairs, and to enrich her again at the Expence of all 
the Nations of Europe. Her Britannic Majeſty was 
cautious of making a ſeparate Peace; though the 
French had propoſed their firſt Offers to her, as they 
had done to King William (6) in 1697, when the Im- 
perial and other German Miniſters complained that he 
had concluded (c) a ſeparate Peace at Ry/wick ; which 
was actually done by the Dutch in 1678, when they 


deſerted the* Confederacy, and concluded a ſeparate 
Peace at (4) Nimeguen. 


By a Retroſpect to the Terms of the (e) Eyrenean 
Treaty, the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the Treaty of 
(f) Nimeguen, and that of (g Ryſwick, it may be ſeen 
how the Houſe of Bourbon aimed at that Acceſſion of 
Power, which was confirmed to her by the Treaty of 
Utrecht ; and how ſhe acquired the Aſcendant over the 
Houſe of Auſiria, till ſhe deprived that Family of Spain. 
It may thereby be alſo perceived how the French and 
Dutch (%) obtained, and gradually extended their Bar- 
rier : But now France was left to enjoy what ſhe had 
painfully acquired, without any farther i) Confederacy 


againſt her Ambition, or any farther Declarations 
Vor. IV. * againſt 


(a) See p. 245, (3) P. 153. | (ce) F. 156. (4) 
Vol. III. p. 193. (e) Vol. II. p. 402. (F) Vol. 
Ill. p. 193. (2) This Vol. p. 154, 157. (+) This 
Vol. y. 19. 261, (i) P. 23, 39, 222, 245, 259. 
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A. D. againſt her Treachery. (a) Renunciations were, again 
1712. allowed and credited; though the French Monarch ha 
— ſhewn how much he deſpiſed ſuch feeble Reſtraint: 
And a new Syſtem of (4) Partition was at laſt adopted 
which brought the Balance (c) of Power more than eye 
in Favour of France, whoſe only Loſs was that of he 
(4) Navy, which was ſoon repaired ; and Franc, i 
our Days, has more than once diſputed the Empire d 
the Sea with Great-Britain ; while the Anjou Line d 
Bourbon have acquired two Sovereignties in tay. 
Tuk Quecn of Great-Britain aſſembled her Pala 
ment on the gth of April, when ſhe told both Houkz 
of the Peace, and recommended the Encouragement d 
Trade, with the Cultivation of the Arts. Both Houſe 
congratulated her Majeſty upon the Peace, which wa 
ſolemnly proclaimed on the 5th of May, eleven Yean 
after (e) War had been — [r And Gold Meda 
were given to both Houſes upon that Occaſion. The 
War was ended; but the Effects continued; for the 
Britiſh Commerce, Manufactures, and Poor, groanel 
under heavy Taxes: While the public Revenue was f 
deeply mortgaged, that there was ſcarcely ſufficient 
for ſupporting the Government in Time of Peace: 
However, the Commons granted 3,520,072 /. and tit 
Parliament was diſſolved, | 
THe ſeparate Treaty of Commerce between Cu. 
Britain and France, occaſioned great Complaints tron 
the Merchants, who particularly objected to the eight 
and ninth Articles ; whereby France was to pay no mor 
Duties than any other Nation, for Goods imported 
_ Great-Britain ; which would have deſtroyed the bene 
ficial Trade to Portugal. This was evidently demos 
ſtrated before the Houſe of Commons, by a worth 
Body of Merchants; who were ſupported by the tial. 
ing Corporations throughout the Kingdom. m=y 
-{ HOWE 6: 
(a) See Vol. * 134, 135, and this Vol. p. 133 
176, 179. (b) This Vol. p. 174, 175, 178, 18 
200, 202, 209, (c) This Vol. p. 246, 247, 1 
_ (4) F. 312. ſe) P. 256. 
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niftry employed Daniel de Fee to publiſh a Paper called A. D. 
the Mercator; which the Merchants oppoſed by another . 


Paper called the Friti/> Merchant, and opened the Eyes 
of all the Nation to their own Intereſt ; ſo that the 
Commons rejected a Bill to render that Treaty effectual, 
which was a Condemnation of the Treaty, and pre- 
vented the Miniſtry from moving for an A& to approve 
the Peace. | 

A evBLic Thankſgiving, for the /afe and honourable 
Peace, was held on the 7th of July; and grand Fire- 
Works were exhibited upon the Thames before White- 
ha/l. On the 16th, the Queen put an End to the Seſ- 
fion, by thanking the Parliament for aſſiſting her in the 
late War. This was the End of the third Britiſb Par- 
liament, which ſome called the Pacific ; and here Bi- 
ſhop Burnet ends his Hiſtory of above three and fifty 
Years, which, all together, is one of the moſt partial 
and flimſy Compilations, that ever was dragged through 
the Preſs ; though the Right Reverend Author has de- 
dicated his Work to the great God of Truth ! 


Tus Emperor remained obſtinate for War, and the AFairs 
Imperial Troops embarked in Britiſb Ships at Barcelona abroad. 


for .taly. Marſhal Villars marched towards the Rhine, 
where he took Landau and Friburg ; forced the Intrench- 
ments which Prince Ergen had drawn in the Briſgaw, 
and defeated Marſhal Yaubonne within his Lines. The 
Emperor then reſolved upon Peace; and Prince Eugene 
met Marſhal Villars at Raſtadt in Suabia, where theſe 
two rival Generals took upon them the Character of 
Miniſters a d agregd upon a Peace, which was not fi 
nally concluded till the 6th of March, 1714. Generals 
are ſometimes the beſt (a) Negociators. The Emperor 
was allowed what had been ſtipulated for him by the 
Treaty of Utrecht: But no mention was made of the 
Rights which he pretended upon Spain, nor the empty 
Title of Catholic King, which Charles the Sixth always 
aſſumed, while Philip the Fiſth had the Kingdom. 
Lewis the Fourteenth kept Straſburg, Landau, Hunningen, 
and new Priſac, with all the Sovereignty of Al/ace, 


1 which 
(a) P. 156. 
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A. D.which he would formerly have renounced : And he 
1712. the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne re- eſtabliſhed n 
their Dominions and Honours, But in all this Nego. 
ciation, which terminated ſo long a Diſpute, Fran 
received the Law from England; and, in her Tun, 
gave it to the Empire. 
_ PHILIP the Fifth had ſtill Catalonia to ſubdue, x 
well as the Iſlands of Majorca and Ivica; for whe 
Marſhal Sraremberg embarked at Barcelona, he left al 
the Seeds of a Civil War, with the Hopes of Succou 
from the Emperor, and even from England. The Cat 
lans fortified Barcelona, and reſolved to ſtand out to the 
laſt in Defence of their Liberties, which they thought 
not ſufficiently ſecured by the Treaty of Utrecht, They 
were ſhamefully neglected by the Emperor, and the 
Britiſh Miniſtry ; ſo that after a very obſtinate Defence, 
they were obliged to ſubmit to the Duke of Berwit, 
who was made a Grandee of Spain, and Duke of L. 
rida. 
Tr1s Fury of the Catalans was the laſt Flame of tha 
Fire which had laid waſte the moſt beautiful Part 
Europe, for more than twelve Years, occaſioned by the 
Will of (4) Charles the Second, King of Spain, It wa 
a Kind of Civil War among the European Princes, com- 
menced for a Succeſſion among Relations, and cos. 
cluded without any Regard to the Ties of Blood. Eaa i 
Power took Poſſeſſion of their new Rights; and the 
Duke of Savoy was convoyed to Szcily by a Britih Squa 
dron : But the Dunkirkers ſent a Deputation to implore 
the Clemency of Queen Anne, who obliged Lewis to fil 
up their Harbour, deſtroy the Mole, and raze the For 
tifications. That King cauſed the Canal of Mardile u 
be enlarged; and the Queen alſo cauſed thoſe Works 
to be deſtroyed. The ancient Inheritance of the Houle 
of Burgundy was divided between the Emperor, the 
French Monarch, the King of Pruſſia, and the Dutt: 
But the Houſe which ſeemed to have the moſt Rigit 


could not preſerve one Acre in the Sparif A 
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« Tr is certain, ſays Voltaire, that the new Miniſtry A. D. 
of Queen Anne had ſecretly formed a Scheme for eſta- 213. 
bliſhing the Son of Janes the Second on the Throne: Ahn 


And that Queen Anne herſelf, influenced by her Mini- is 


ters, began to liſten to the Voice of Nature, by enter- &r2at- 
ing into the Deſign of ſettling the Succeſſion on her! 


Brother, whom ſhe had proſcribed againſt her Inclina- 
tion: But that her Death prevented this Project from 
being put into Execution.“ By the Proceedings in the 
Houſe of Commons about the Pretender, as reported 
by the Committee of Secreſy in 1715, it appears, 
« That the Court of Rome offered to give this Prince an 
Aſylum in any Part of the Ecclefiaſtic Dominions : That 
the Pretender reſided in Lorrain by the Direction of the 
Ergliþ Miniſtry ; and that he told that Duke, the pre- 
tended Acts of Settlement could never abrogate the 
Laws of hereditary Right.“ The Pretender was thought 
to have come over to England with the Duke 4 Aumont, 
the French Ambaſſador ; and to have had private Inter- 
views with the Queen, as alſo with the Miniſtry. Lord 
Bolingbroke, in his Letter to Sir William Windham, ſays, 
that Lord Oxford could not keep his Word which he 
had given the Pretender, and his Adherents ; becauſe 
he had formed no Party in ſuch a Deſign. He was 
ſure of having the Whigs againſt him if he made the 
Attempt ; and he was not ſure of having the Tories for 
him.” Voltaire is prepoſſeſſed with the Doctrine of 
hereditary Right; which, indeed, was ſtrongly aſſerted 
at this Time in Britain: But thoſe who preſented the 
Addreſſes from the Burghs of Inwerneſi and Nairn, in 
Favour of the lineal Succeſſion, were only paving the 
Way for a Rebellion; and Voltaire ſeems to have 2 
the Letter he wrote to his Friend Rol. about the Engii/+ 
Conſtitution, at a Time when Voltaire was * by 
the King of Pruſſa, and wiſhed to breathe the Air of 
Liberty with his Friend in Exgland, where he could 
not condemn the Principles of the (a) Revolution. Da- 


niel de Foe (6) had an „ lodged againſt * 
EY 


(a) P. 9, 15, (6) P. 280, 
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A. D. of High Treaſon, for writing three Pamphlets, which 
1713. ſeemed to favour the Intereſt of the Pretender: And 
Hilliab Bedford, a non-juring Clergyman was proſecut- 

ed for writing a Book in Vindication of hereditary 
Right : But the one was pardoned, and the other ef. 
caped Part of his Sentence; though Mr. Richard Ste 
incurred the Reſentment of the Miniſtry, for writing hi 
Criſis in Behalf of the Houſe of Hanover, and was ex- 
pelled the Houſe of Commons for thoſe Writings, for 
which he was afterwards honoured with Knighthood, 
HENRY ST. FOHN, Eſq; had been created Lord 
Viſcount Bolingbrete; which was a Title that had been 
formerly in his Family; for Oliver St. Jobn was Earl 
Bolingbroke, and Lord Blefto, in the Reign of Charles the 
Firſt; but Mr. Sr. John ſeems to have followed the Ex. 
ample of Mr. Harley in a pompous Title, becauſe King 
Henry the Eighth was ſirnamed (a) Bolingbroke; though 
Lord Oxford ſays, Lord Bolingbroke was not ſatished 
with ſo low a Peerage, That Bolingbroke was entirely 
devoted to the Pretender he has publickly acknowledg- 
ed himſelf, and was afterwards employed in his Ser. 
vice. But other 'Tories were promoted at this Time; 
for William Earl of Dartmouth was made Privy Seal, and 
William Bromley, Eſq; Secretary of State in his Room: 
Mr. Gavin was made Secretary at War; and Sir Willian 
Windham Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Earl of 
Mar was made third Secretary of State ; and the Earl 
| of Findlater, Chancellor of Scotland. 
' 4a. p. Taz fourth Parliament of Great-Britain was al- 
1714 ſembled on the 16th of February, and Sir Thomas Han- 
mer was Choſen Speaker by the Commons; after which 
the Houſe adjourned to the 2d of March, when the 
Queen came to the Houſe of Peers, and made a Speech 
to both Houſes. She mentioned the Ratifications of 
the Treaties of Peace and of Commerce with Spain: 
She congratulated with her Subjects, that they were de- 
livered from a conſuming Land-War: And ſhe ſaid, 
„ jt was the Glory of the wiſeſt and greateſt of her 
Predeceſſors to hold the Balance of Europe, and to keep 

5 | i 


(a) Vol. I. p. 330. 
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it equal, by caſting in their Weight as Neceſlity required; A. D. 
and that ſhe had proceeded on the ſame Principles.” 71+ 


Tas Tories ſtill had the Majority; and the Whigs 
were jealous that they would endanger the Hanover 
Succeſſion. The Union was attacked and repreſented 
as pernicious to England: While Writers were encou- 
raged to attack the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; and it was 
apprehended that a Deſign was formed between Great- 
Britain and France, to bring over the Pretender, as the 
Queen had been twice attacked with a Fever, and was 
now in a declining Condition. The Duke of Argyle, 
the Earl. of Stair, and ſome other General Off. cers, 
were diſmiſſed from their Poſts in the Army, which 
was to be new-modelled by the Advice of Lord Bol- 
ingbroke, who had now got the Aſcendant over the Earl 
of Oxford, and ated as Prime-Miniſter. The Friends 
to the Houſe of Hanover were ready to oppoſe any De- 
ſigns againſt that Family: But the Miniſtry got a Vote 
paſſed in the Houſe of Lords, that the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion was out of Danger; though the Duke of 
Argyle ſaid,” he firmly believed the Succeſſion in the 
Electoral Houſe of Hanover, to be in Danger from the 
pm Miniſters ; and that he knew the Lord- Treaſurer - 

ad yearly remitted 4000/7. to the Highland-Clans of 
Scotland, who were known to be entirely devoted to the 
Pretender, to keep them under Diſcipline, and ready 
for any Attempt.” EE 

Taz Lords addreſſed the Queen, to iſſue her 
Royal Proclamation, promiſing a Reward to any Per- 
ſon, who ſhould apprehend and bring the Pretender to 
Juſtice, in Caſe he ſhould land, or attempt to land in 
Great-Britain or Ireland: To renew her Inſtances for 
the ſpeedy removing the Pretender out of Lorrain : And 
to deſire the Emperor, and ſuch other Princes as ſhe 
thought proper, to- guarantee the Proteſtant Succeſſion 
in the Houſe of Hanover.” But the Proclamation was 
not publiſhed till June; and the Reward was only 
5000/7. to which the Commons added 100,000/7. more. 
James the Second had Wr his Nephew the Duke 

| 4 of 
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A. D. of Monmouth; and ſuch Proſcriptions were commoy 
1714. among the Romans. 
—— Ir was expected, that the Elector of Hanover, who. 


Lords, to ruin the Diſſenters; who were ſaid by Mr. 
Bromley to be equally dangerous both to Church and 
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was made Duke of Cambridge in 1706, would come to 
(a) England, and take his Seat in the Houſe of Peers; 
But the Queen wrote to her great Aunt, the Princeſs 
Sophia, to prevent her Son from coming into the King. 
dom. That Princeſs was much affected with the Di. 
viſions in England, and died ſuddenly in the Gardens at 
Herenhauſen, with a Fit of Apoplexy, on the 28th of 
May, in the Eighty-Fourth Year of her Age. She was 
fourth and youngeſt Daughter of Frederic (a) King of 
Bohemia and Elizabeth of England, only Daughter of 
King James the Firſt, and was born at the Hague on 
the 3d of October 1630. In 1658 ſhe married Erne 
Auguſius Duke of Prunſavick and Luneberg, who died 
in 1698, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt Son George 
Lewis, who was now the. next in Succeſhon to the 
Throne of Great-Britain, which he ſoon aicended ; for 
Queen Anne ſurvived the Princeſs Sophia only two 
Months and four Days. 

Lorp Bolingbroke exerted himſelf in the Intereſt of 
the Pretender : And the Earl of Oxford attempted to win 
the Favour of the Houſe of Hanover. The (6) Schiſm- 
Bill was introduced by Sir William Wyndham in the 
Houſe of Commons, and by Lord Bolingbroke in the 


State.” But Lord Wharton ſaid, „it was ſomewhat 
ſtrange they ſhould call Sch in England, what was the 
eſtabliſhed Religion in Scotland. The Bill was paſſed 
into a Law, which was alſo extended to Ireland; where- 
by the Diſſenters, as well as Papiſts, were diſabled 


trom keeping any public or private Schools : Though 


there had been more Diſſenters reconciled to the Church 
ſince the Act of (c) Toleration, than in all the Time 
before, from the Act of (4) Uniformity ; and this Act 


was 


(a) See p. 322, 323, (3) P. 277, 2 a, de 
- () Vol. III. p. 65. F 
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2 w1s contrary to the Declarations made by the Queen, A D. 
þ that ſhe would maintain the Teleration. (a) | 1714. 
: Tus Commons granted 3,062,079 J. of which the 


* Sum of 765,700 J. was for the Navy, and 852,652 J. 
n for the Army ; as the Number of Seamen were reduced 
to 10,000 ; and the Number of Soldiers in Great-Britain 
A to 8000 : But 54, 645 J. was for the Forces in Minorca ; 


and 34, 856 J. for thoſe in Gibraltar; and 20, 170. for 
thoſe in the Plantations, beſides 19, 308 J. for thoſe in 
Jamaica, and the Leeward Iſlands; with 107, 831 J. for 
the Troops in Flanders and Dunkirk till Micbaelmas. 

Her Majefty, on the gth of Juby, put an End to the 
Seſſion, by thanking both Houſes ** for their good Ser- 
vices to her,, and their Country ; and hoping early in 
the Winter to meet them again.” But this Hope was 
yain ; for ſhe died in the Summer. / | 

Uyon the Prorogation of the Parliament, an open 
Rupture happened in the Miniſtry. The Earl of Ox- 
ford had principally managed the domeſtic Aﬀairs as 
Lord-Treaſurer ; and Lord Bolingbroke had the chief 
Conduct of foreign Buſineſs as Secretary of State. They 
had hitherto ſuſpended their mutual Hatred to conſult 
their common Safety. As the Earl of Oxford had ſup- 
planted the Duke of Mar/borough in the Royal Favour, 
by the Influence of Lady Ma/ham ; ſo the Viſcount Bo- 
lingbroke ſupplanted the Earl of Oxford by the ſame In- 
tereſt. 'The Treaſurer endeavoured to juſtify his own 
Conduct to the Queen, and expoſe the Behaviour of the 
Secretary: but, on the 27th of July, the Staff was taken 
from the Treaſurer. | _—_ 4 

Tu Duke of Marlborough, at this Time, was on 
his Return to England; and the Duke of Shrewſbicry ar- 
rived from his Government in Ireland; both of them 
_=_ determined to be as inſtrumental in accompliſhing, 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion, as they had been in compleat- 
ing the Revolution: And many other eminent Perſons 
concurred with them in taking the neceſſary Precautions 
for the Security of the Government. 

4 Tur 
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A. D. THz Queen intimated to one of her Phyſicians, „ that 
1774: ſhe could not out- live this quarrelling among her Mini. 


57 


ſters. The Gout had occaſioned an Impoſthumation 
in her Leg, and that Humour tranſlated itſelf to the 
Brain, which was the immediate Cauſe of her Death. 
She was indiſpoſed, on the 29th of Fuly, with a dozing 
ileavineſs, and a ſhooting Pain in the Head; which 
increaſed the next Day to a perfect Lethargy, and Apo- 
Plexy : But ſhe recovered her Speech and Senſes by the 
Aſſiſtance of Doctor Mead; and then appointed the 
Duke of Shrewſbury Lord-Treaſurer, who was alſo 
Lord Chamberlain, and Lord-Lieutenant of Jreland. 
Her Majeſty ſoon relapſed, and died at Kenſington on 
the iſt of Huguſt, about ſeven in the Morning, having 
lived forty-nine Years, five Months, and fix We and 
having reigned twelve Years and five Months. wanting 
ſeven Days. Her Body was privately interred, in Ve. 
minſier- Abbey, in the Vault made in Henry the Seventh 
Chapel for King Charles the Second, where the Bodies 
of that Prince, Queen Mary, King William the Third, 
and Prince George of Denmark were depoſited : but the 
Vault ny full, was cloſed up, when it received the 
Remains of Queen Anne. - 

- W1TH Queen Anne expired the Greatneſs of the Royal 
Houſe of the Stewarts, which had enjoyed the Crown 
of England 111 Years; and whoſe Merit or Demerit 
may be collected from their different Characters: 
But the Queen recompenſed the Nation for the Faults 
of her Family. Revolution Principles had been fre- 
quently oppoſed from the Preſs and the Pulpit, during 
this Reign; and the Queen had retained ſtrong Preju- 
dices againſt the Whigs from her very Infancy. No 
Monarch was ever better beloved by her Subjects; and 
no Reign was ever diſtinguiſhed with more glorious 
Events. She was a Pattern of conjugal and parental 
Affection; a kind Friend, and a pleaſing Companion, 
though ſomewhat reſerved. She was generous, but not 
profuſe ; and had great Piety, without any Bigotry. The 
Glory of her — — the Security of the eſtabliſhed 
Church, and the 


appineſs of her People were TY at 
cr 
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her Heart. The Union of the two Kingdoms will make 
her Name be had in everlaſting Remembranee ; and the 
glorious ViRories obtained by the Duke of Marlborough 
will never be forgot. Queen Anne propoſed Queen F- 
lzabeth for her Pattern; and aſſumed her Motto, which 
was ſemper eadem : Like her, ſhe protected the Huguenors 
of France: But ſhe was very unlike her in the Diſtri- 
bution of Honours 3 for Elizabeth was cautious of con- 
 ferring even the Degree of Knighthood, and made only 
17 Peers in a Reign of 44 Years: but Queen Anne made 
12 Peers in one Day. It was an Unhappineſs to Queen 
Ame, that ſhe was not well acquainted with the Eng; 
Hiſtory, which was fundamentally known to Queen E- 
lzabeth, and much ſtudied by Queen Mary the Second: 
However Queen Anne had more Senſe than generally 
falls to the Share of her Sex ; ſhe graced the Crown 
with her Virtues; and ſhe was ſo mercifully good to 
all her Subjects, that her Reign has been properly called 
Bloodleſi; for, during the whole Courſe of it, there was 
not one Perſon beheaded for 'Treaſon ; which, a mo- 
dern Author affirms, cannot be ſaid of any other Reign 
ſince the Time of Edward the Firſt, who died in 1307 : 
But he has forgot that even the Reign of that Prince is 
remarkable for the cruel Executions of David Prince 
of Wales, and of Sir William Wallace, who was an 
Honour to Scotland. Queen Anne, like Queen Elizabeth, 
had a very good Ear for Muſic; and performed on 
the Guitar, which was a Spaniſb Inſtrument, formerly 
much in Faſhion, and lately revived in England. Her 
Voice was remarkably clear and harmonious, which 
particularly appeared in the graceful Delivery of her 
Speeches to the Parliament. She was fond of hunting, 
which ſhe praQtiſed in her Chaiſe, while ſhe was cop 
of taking Exerciſe ; but ſhe diſuſed that, and other 
Diverſions, when ſhe grew gouty and corpulent. 

Her Perſon was middle-ſiz' d, majeſtic, and well- 
proportioned : but her Bones ſmall, and Hands beauti- 
ful. Her Hair was dark brown: her Complexion ruddy : 
her Features ſtrong and regular : her Face round and 
handſome, but ſomewhat * by the Defluxion 
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the had in her Eyes, as well as her Siſter, when hs 
was young; which left a Contraction in the upper Lids, 
and gave a Kind of Cloudineſs to her Countenance. 
SHE had two Sons and four Daughters ; but none 
of them ſurvived her; for all of them died ſoon after 
they were born, except the Princeſs Mary, and Willi 
Duke of Gloucefler; the former being five Years old, 
and the latter Eleven, when they died. | 
IT is very remarkable, though it has hitherto eſcaped 
all Obſervation, that ſeveral Princes of the Line of 
Stexwart, who ſat upon the Throne of England, died of 
the ſame Diſorder. Thus James the Firſt, like his 
Great 2 any Queen Anne, was thought to 
have died of the Gout, by having it driven from bis 
Feet to his inward vital Parts. Thus Charles the 
Second, and James the Second, died of an Apo— 
plexy and Lethargy, as well as Queen Anne. The 
__ Princeſs Sophia, Grand- daughter of King James alſo died 
1 of an Apoplexy; and ſo did her Son King George the 
| Firſt in 1727. Beſides, Henry Duke of Glouceſter ; his 
Siſter the Princeſs of Orange; Queen Mary, and her 
Siſter Louiſa Maria Thereſa, all died of the Small-Pox, 
in the Vigour of Life, 

No Period of Time afforded Men more eminent for 
Wiſdom and Abilities, and more diſtinguiſhed by Suc- 
ceſſes equal to their Merit. Generals and Stateſmen 
| Divines and Lawyers; Poets and Philoſophers, adorned 
the Age, and immortalized the Reign of Queen An, 
as much as of Levis the Fourteenth, Marlborough, Ar- 
g yle, Peterborough, and Stanhope, were deſerving of all 
military Honours ; and equalled the Turenne, Luxemterg, 
Crequi, and Villars, of France. In the Navy, Ruſſel and 
Bembow were ſuperior to Tourwille and Du Gue-Troun, 
Bolingbroke and Atterbury were equal to Boulanvilliers 
and De Retz ; nor was Burnet once thought much in- 
ferior to Beſſuet, whoſe Oratory was equalled by Somers; 
and Sprat was as elegant as Huet. If England could not 
produce a Fenelon, France could not ſhew a Newter. 
Caſſini may be matched with Vhiſton; and Malebranche 
with Loc. Neither Colbert, nor Montauſier, were 4 
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promoters of Learning than Harley or Sackwille ; and the 
Muſes were fonder of England than of France. 

Tas tranſlating of Juvenal and Perſius by Tarteron ; 
and of Virgil by Segrius; are greatly inferior to the 
Tranſlations of the ſame Authors by Dryden: Nor has 
Tarteron done ſo much Juſtice to Horace as Creech ; and 
Brebeuf felt little of that Fire of Lucan, which appears 
ſo ſtrong in Rowe, The Lutrin of Boileau is equalled 
by the Difpenſary of Garth ; and Pope has ſhewn the 
French that the Exgliſb are not excelled by their beſt Sa- 
tiriſt. The Fables of Fontaine are not more valuable 
than thoſe written by Gay; and the Tales of Prior have 
much better Taſte than thoſe of Senecal. The Andro- 
macha and Mariamne of Racine, are rivalled by Phillips 
and Fenton: Though Lee fell very ſhort in equalling 
Britannicus, and Thomſon was not excellent in Sophoniſba. 
Cingreve and Rowe may be put in Competition with Me- 
lere and Racine: Nor has Corneille obtained more Ap- 
plauſe than Addiſon. Madam Dacier had more Learning, 
but leſs Genius than Mrs. Rowe; and her Tranſlation 
of Homer has been as much exceeded by Poe, as her 
Huſband's Tranſlation of Plutarch has been exceeded 
by Dryden, St. Pierre was not equal to Dawenant : Per- 
rault may be oppoſed by Vanbrugh; but France could 
never boaſt of ſuch a Man as Sir Chriſtopher Wren : 
Lulli by Purcel, as a Muſician; and Pouſin by Mueller, 
as a Painter: So that none of the Arts were more cul- 
tivated in France than in England, notwithſtanding all 
the Eulogiums paid to Lewis the Fourteenth, who cer- 
tainly paid more 1 * to the Sciences than any other 
Monarch in Europe for many Centuries; though neither 
he, nor his Prime Miniſter Collert, ſo much as under- 
ſtood the Latin Language. 

THs Britiſb Stage was brought to Perfection; and 
the Taſte of the Nation was refined by Addiſon, Steele, 
Phillips, Rowe, Congreve, Lanſdown, and others, who 
N the Britiſb Theatre equal to thoſe of Athens and 

ome. 5 f 
Tus Soutb- ee Company was eftabliſhed in 1710: 
But Commerce was not properly protected in ſome Parts 
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of this Reign; while Taxes were increaſed, new Debtz 
contracted, and other Funds eſtabliſhed. The (a) Cuſtoms 
were now augmented to forty-one different Branches, 
the Exciſes to twenty-ſeven; and the inland Duties to 
| fifteen, beſides the Land-Tax. The Sums granted in 
this Reign amounted to 75,468,226 /. which was about 
6,300,000 /. a Year, The Revenue, from 1702 to 
1710, produced 45,086,041 /. and the Money borrowed 
was 45,348,584; together 90, 434,5 84 J. The Iſſues 
were 62, 486, 909 J. and the Loans repaid were 
28,005,722 J. together 90, 492,631. But there was 
left unpaid 17,342, 821 J. And, from 1710 to 1714, there 
was borrowed 39, 369, 122 J. of which only 665,782 /. 
was repaid ; ſo that 38, 703, 340 J. was left unpaid; 
which, with the other 17,342,821 /, made the public 
Debt contracted in this Reign amount to 56,046,161 /, 
and this, added to the Debt of 10,066,677 J. contracted 
by William the Third, made the whole national Debt, 
at the Death of Queen Anne, 66,112,838 /. 

QUEEN Anne created 7 Dukes, 2 Marquiſſes, 10 
Earls, 1 Viſcount, and 22 Barons. She alſo made 14 
Knights of the Garter, and 25 Baronets. At the Death 
of Queen Elizabeth the Number of Engl; Peers was 
only 59 ; and at the Death of Queen Anne they were 
158, beſides the 2 Archbiſhops, 24 Biſhops, and 16 
Peers of Scotland; in all 200: But, in 1716, an in- 
effectual Attempt was made by the Houſe of Lords to 

limit the Number of Peers. 
Tux was a terrible Storm of Wind in 1703: And 
in 1709 there was ſuch another violent Froſt as hap- 

ned in (*) 1683. The Cathedral of St. Paul's was 
Eniſhed, to the immortal Honour of Sir Chriftopher 
Wren : And ſeveral of the new Churches, which were 
ordered to be built from a ſmall Hint made by Aadiſon, 
are an Ornament to the Metropolis. 


Unrayyy (C) Mary, Scotland's beauteous Queen, 
To England ſhew'd a melancholy Scene: E 
33 N n 
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ts And yet, perhaps, from Heav'n the Saint looked down 

Well-pleas'd, when Anne wore the Britih Crown: 

Perhaps, her royal (c) Grandfire, from his Seat . 

Of heav'nly Bliſs, forgot his cruel Fate, 0 | 

And ſmil'd to ſee his Anna rule the Britiſb State. 
Britannia, from her white-brow'd Cliffs, ſurveys 

The German Ocean, and the Britiſb Seas: 

All are her own ; for Neptune to her Hand 

Conſigns his Trident, and ſupreme Command. 

As when our Monmouth (d) Harry, great and brave 

To Harfieur rode triumphant o'er the Wave! 

So royal Anna ſends her gallant Hoft, 

To hurl Deſtruction on the Gallic Coaſt : 

France ſees her Lillies trampled on again ; 

And finds in Anna, what e Eliza was to Spain. 
ILLusTR10Us Marlbro' leads the Britiſb Band; 

And frees (7) Germania from a Tyrant's Hand: 

The Sons of Freedom never felt a Fear; 

And Herds of Slaves fly from the Britiſb Spear. 

Firſt (g) Schellenburg beheld*the routed Train 

By Marlbro's Thunder ſcatter'd o'er the Plain. 

'There join'd by his brave Brother of the War, 

The great Eugene, like the twin riſing Star 

They ſhine ; on Lewis * ſhine, 

And all the Princes of the Bourbon Line. 

In Greece, thus Polux and his Caftor ſhone, 

With Force combin'd, to ſhake each Tyrant's Throne: 

Thus great Alcides with his Theſeus ſtrove, ft 
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And won a Seat among the Gods above : 
Thus mortal Worth, was honour'd by immortal ove. 
BAVARIA, ah! unhappy Prince; in vain 
The Gallic Legions urge thee to the Plain: 
Nor Mas fin, nor Tallard, can fave thy State; 
Or ſhield thee from thy miſerable Fate. 
What though the dreadful Line, in fair Array, 
Preſents its Glory to the Noon of Day, 
How 


e Vol. II. p. 282. (4) Vol. I. p. 345, 355. 
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How little can thy braveſt Troops avail, 

When Maribro and Eugene thoſe Troops aſſail d 

Let (a) Blenbeim tell the ever-fatal Tale. 

Amaz'd, old Danube rear'd his ſedge-bound Head, 

His azure Robe ſtain'd with th' Tyrian Red: 

He fear'd, that Druſus, with his Eagles came, 

To plunge another Carnage in his Stream : 

But found that Tiber, with his ſcanty Urn, 

Could only o'er the Tombs of Heroes mourn ; 

While (5 Thames, ſo long by Tiber kept in Awe, 

Now rul'd the Seas, and gave the Nations Law. 
Tn E Geet, till now, as much unknown as (c) Boyne, 

Like that, roſe up diſtinguiſh'd as the Rhine : 

At (4 Tirlemont, bold Marlbro' forc'd his Way; 

And, like a Lion, drove his tim'rous Prey. 

Again new Legions, doubl'd Armies meet; 

Again wait Mar/br,” on the Banks of Geet : 

And now that Stream, with Mehaigne, is renown'd 

Ev'n as the Danube; as the (e) Granic crown'd. 

Theſſalian (F) Pharſalus ſhould boaſt no more 

Of Cz/ar and of Pompey's rival Pow'r : 

Nor let (g) Arbela boaſt of Ammon's Fame, 

When (5) Ramillies can ſhew as great a Name. 

Here hapleſs Villeroy, his King would ſave ; 

Too confidently, impotently brave. 

See Victory takes Marlbro' by the Hand! 

Troops deem'd Inwincih/e no longer ſtand : 

The nobleſt Phalanx Gallia ever arm'd, 

Flies broken, ſlaughter'd, wounded, and diſarm'd. 

But Europe, anxious for her Marlbro's Life, 

Sigh'd tor her Hero in the martial Strife. 

Sure then each royal, and heroic Shade 

Of England's Chiefs, came down to Marlbro's * 

| | ou 


fa) P. zog. (6) Vol. I. p. 40. (e) This Vol. p. 

58, 108. (d) Fbid. p. 317. (c) Where Alexander 

the Great firſt defeated Darius. (Ff) Where Cæſar de- 

feated his Sen- in- Law Pompey. (g) Where Alexander 

. * fought the third and deciſive Batile with Darius. ( This 
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Thou Lion-hearted (i) Richard: Thou whoſe Shield 
Again ſtruck Terror in the (4) Syrian Field: 
Thou Pride of (/) England; and thou (n) Scourge of 
France : | 
Piercy, and (n) Sarry, dreadful at the Lance: 
ä Gl er, (y) Talbot, (q) Seymour, (r] Sydney, 
Vere; 
Each gallant (z) Eher; («) Fairfax, were ye there ? 
What Guardian-Angel hover'd o'er his Head 
Where the wing'd Bullets ſo innoxious fled ? 
He ſeemed like Peleus or Anchiſes' Son, 
Invulnerable: Or the Care of Heav'n alone. 
Ar Oudenard the Victor ſtill appear d, 
And great Vendome the Name of Maribro fear d: 
This gallant Prince, aſham'd, his Troops beheld, 
Who fled inglorious from the Banks of Scheld. 
Nor could Villars, with Boufflers by his Side, 
Oppoſe the ſtrong, reſiſtleſs martial Tide, 
When Marlbro* and Eugene their Squadrons led, 
Where fam'd M:lplaquet dar ity, at the Dead. 
And grateful y Britain all thoſe Honours pays 
Which were her Hero's Due: A Nation's Praiſe 1 
The Flame of War from Clime to Clime was ſpread 3 
And many Britons in Iberia bled ; | | 
By noble Mordaunt, and brave Stanhope, brought 
For Austria's Prince: Though all in vain they fought, 
ORMOND and Noce at (z' Vigo Honour won; 
And burnt the Gallic Fleet before the Town. 
The gallant (a) Bembow vainly ſeeks the Foe ; 
Deſerted, while he meets his mortal Blow. 


A Storm 


i Richard the Firſt, Vol. I. p. 241. * (4) Edward the 
Firſt, Ibid. p. 286. () The Black Prince, p. 313, 
377. (n) Henry the Fifth, p. 335. (n) P. 
333, Vol. II. p. 62. (o) Vol, I. p. 208, 212. (8) Vol. 
I, b. 366. (g) Vol. II. p. 69, 80. (r) P. 145. 
(s) P. 158. (e) P. 159, 218. () P. 230, 259, 286. 
YP. 314, * Spain, (z) P. 271. (a) P. 
273. 
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A Storm does (5) Beaumont and his Squadron droyy . 

Brave Shovel on the Sci/ly Rocks is thrown, | 

Spain ſees (c) Gibraltar ſoon reduc'd by Roeke ; 

As ſoon, by Leake, is all Minorca took: 

And both to Britain ever ſhould remain, 

As Trophies gather'd from the Spoils of Spain. 

In vain Toulon was preſs'd by Sea and Land: 

Yet Leauis had no (4) Fleet at his command. 

The naval Pow'r of France no more was ſeen; 

And royal Anna was the Ocean's 7 5 | 

By Land victorious; Sovereign of the Main; 

Harley and St. Fohn, Anna, cloud thy Reign: 

France bowed to thee ; and ſuppliant ſu'd for Peace: 

"Twas Godlike to bid War's rude Horrors ceaſe, 

But happier had it been for all Mankind 

If France, at Utrecht, had been-more confined. 
Fer, royal Anna, round thy ſplendid Throne 

The Lowes attended, and the Graces ſhone : / 

Now, like a Pallas, would'ſt thou guide the War; 

And now, like Dian, guide the Sloan Car, 

Virtue fat graceful on thy lovely Brow, 

And Honour lively in thy Eyes would glow. 

Others may boaſt a richer Fund of Art; 

Thee, Na runs bleſt, and avith a Bar1Ti5H (e) Heart! 


(b) P, 291. (e) P. 310. (A4) P. 312. (P. 
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The Line of BRUNSWICK-LUNEBERG. 


xxx GEORGE I. The Fiftietb 
Monarch of England from King (a) Eg- 
bert, and the Seventh of (b) Great-Britain : 
The Thirtieth from the Norman (c) Con- 
queſt; and the Firſt of the Brunſwick 
Line. a 


EORGE-LEWTIS, Elector of Brunſwicl-Lune- 

berg, aſcended the Throne of Great-Britain on 

the Death of Queen Anne, by Virtue of ſeveral 
Acts of Parliament for ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſ- 
ſion, and excluding Papiſts. 

Tuis Prince was born at Hanover, on the 28th of 
May 1660; and was the eldeſt Son of Erneft- Auguſtus, 
Biſhop of Oſaabrug, Duke of Hanover, and Elector of 
Brunſwick-Luneberg ; by the Princeſs Sophia, fifth and 
youngeſt Daughter of Frederic the Fifth, Elector Pala- 
tine and King of Bohemia, and the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
Daughter of James the Firſt, King of Great-Britain. 
Tu moſt ſerene Houſe of Brunſavick ſpreads very far 

into Antiquity, and rivals any in Europe c the illuſtri- 
ous Perſons it has produced ; which has occaſioned 
ſome thouſands of Volumes to have been wrote upon 
their Hiſtory. The moſt illuſtrious Blood of the South, 
the Weſt, and the North of Europe are centered in this 
Family, of whoſe Antiquity there are Traces long be- 
fore the Birth of Chriſt ; and it can be uninterruptedly 
deduced for near 1400 Years. The Anceſtors of the 
Male-Line derive” their Origin from the Adtii, a noble 

Family 


(a) Vol. I. p. 102, {6) Vol. II. p. 171. (e) 
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Family of ancient Rome, who ſettled at Eſte, or Aist, 
in Itahy; and formed the Houſe of Efe, the Head of 
which is now Duke of Modena The Anceſtors of the 
Female-Line are the Guelphs, or Franks ; and Witteking 
the Great, firſt Duke of Saxony. 

CAIUS ACTIUS was known in the Time of Tor. 
guinius Priſcus, about 600 Years before the Birth of 
Chriſt. Suetonius ſays, that Marcus Actius Balbus way 
married to Julia, Siſter of Caius Julius Cæſar; and that 
his Daughter Actia was Mother of Ofawvius Auguſtus 
Ceſar. Caius Actius was remarkable for his Acts againſt 
the Goths in the Time of Honorius, who made him Prince 
of Eſte in 402: His Deſcendant Henry was made Mar. 

rave of Ee by Charlemagne: And Azo the Fourth 
Margrave of Eft, married Cuniganda, Daughter of 

Guelph the Third Duke of Bavaria, whoſe Son Guelph 
the Fifth, enjoyed all the Bavarian States, and from 
another of his Sons the preſent Houſe of Modena is de- 
ſcended. 

THz Guelphs are the Deſcendants of Pharamond King 
of the Franks, who founded the Merowingian Race in 
France. His younger Son Albero was the great Grand- 
father of Arnoldus, the Founder of the Carlowingian 
Race of Emperors; whoſe Siſter Gertrude, married 
Richimeres Duke of Franconia, and from them, in the 
eighth Deſcent, proceeded //erbart Count of Lltorf, 
who married Irmentrudis, Siſter- in-Law to the Emperor 
Charles the Great, and their Son was Guelph the Firſt, 
whoſe Name occaſioned his Deſcendants to be called 
GueL.yns, His Grandſon Henry was made Duke of 
Bavaria by Lewis Germanicus King of Germany; but the 
Male-Line of that Branch became extin& in Gue/b the 
Fourth; whoſe Siſter Cunigunda, married Axc the Fourth 
of Efie in 1055; And the Kings of Burgundy deſcended 
from Conrad, the younger Son of Guelph the Firk. 
The two ancient Families of the 47; and the Guelphs 
were united in Guelph the Fifth, whoſe Grandſon Han 
the Proud, married Gertraut Heireſs of Brunſwick and 
Saxony, whereby their Son Henry the Lion became Nuke 
of Bavaria in Right of his Father, and of Brun, _— 

an 
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and Saxony in Right of his Mother ; and married Maude 
Daughter of Henry the Second King of England. Their 
eldeſt Son was the Emperor Otho the Fourth, their 
younger Son was William Longaſpatha, who was born 
at Wincheſter, and married Helena, Daughter of Walde- 
mar the Firſt, King of Denmark ; and their Son Otho 
the Infant was the firſt who was called Duke of Brun/- 
wick and Luneberg. Gertraut, the Wife of Henry the 
Proud, was Daughter of the Emperor Lotharius the 
Second, by Richenza Heireſs of Brunſwick and Saxony, 
who was the Twelfth in Deſcent from Mittebind the 
Great, the laſt Pagan King of the Saxons, and the firſt 
Chriſtian Duke of Saxony in 800. Wittekind fought 
ſeventeen Battles againſt Charles the Great, and was the 
Twenty-fourth in Deſcent from Harderich, who was 
King of the Saxons in 3858, or go Years before Chriit ; 
and Witigufi] was the Thirteenth in Deſcent from Har- 
derich. Hengiſi and Morſa were the Sons of Wings 
and were the firſt Princes who led the Saxons into Bri- 
tain. here were five Emperors of Germany who were 
Deicendants of Wittekind, and Dukes of Saxony: But 
Henry married Gertraut Heireſs of Brunſwick in 1100, 

Tuus the Houle of Brunſwick was founded by Otho 
the Infant in 1213, who was Duke of Upper Bavaria, 
Saxony, Brunfuvick and Luneberg : But the black Horſe 
in the Banner of Hengiſt, was changed into a white 
Horſe by order of Charies the Great, which is retained 
to this Day by the Houſe of Brunſwick, Henry ſur- 
named the Lion oppoſed the Emperor Conrad, in 1140, 
which gave Riſe to the Faction of the Guelphs and Gibel- 
lines, both in Germany and 1taly: And he was Brother- 
in Law to Richard Cæur de Lion of England, The Sons, 
and Succeflors, of Albert the Great divided his States, 
in 1279, and founded the Lines of Grubenhagen, Got- 
tengen, Colenterg, Wolfenbuttle, Brunſwick, and — : 
But all theſe Branches failed except that of Brunſwick, 
which the Sons of Ernef the Confeſſor, in 1546, di- 
vided in two Branches, called the new Houſes of Brunſ/+ 
wick Wolfenbutrle, and of Brunſwick Luneberg. 

LEW IS. RUDOLPH, the great Grandſon of Heny, 


had 
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had only three Daughters: Elizabeth Chriſtiana, marrict 4 


grave of Heſſe Darmſtadt; by whom he had four Sons 
and four Daughters. -I. 9 William married Ela. 


George the Second King of Great-Britain, II. Er 


he was born in 1629; was Biſhop of O/nabrug in 1662; 
was made Elector of Brunſwick-Luneberg in 1692 ; and 


ral of the Imperial Army. 4. Sophia Charlotte, bon 
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to the Emperor Charles the Sixth; Charlotta Chriſtian 


Sophia, married to Alexius Prince imperial of Ruſſia; — 
and Antonietta Amelia, married to her firſt Coſin, Ferd. x 


nand Albert Duke of Brunſwick Bewern. Ferdinand and 
Antonietta Amelia, united the Houſes of Wolfenbuttle and > 
Beweren; and their eldeſt Son Charles is the preſent 
reigning Duke, who was born in 1713, and married 4 
Philippina Charlotia Daughter of Frederic William King 
of Pruſſia; and their eldeſt Daughter Elizabeth Chriſtina 

who was born in 1715, married Charles Frederic the pre. 
ſent King of Pruſſia. 

WILLIAM the younger Son of Erneft the Conſeſ. 
ſor, married Dorothy Daughter of Chriſtian the 'T hit 
King of Denmark, and founded the preſent Houle of 
Brunſwick-Luneberg., They had ſeven Sons, and eight 
Daughters: But George ſucceeded his Father, and mar. 
ried Anne Eleanor, Daughter of Lewis the Fifth, Land. 


nor dEmiers, of the Houſe of Olbreuſe in France, and 
had Iflue only Sophia Dorothy, born in 1666, who after. 
wards married George Lewis, Elector of Brunfwick-Lu 
neberg, and King of Great-Britain, by whom ſhe hal 
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Auguſius was the fourth Son of George and Anne Eleanor 


married Sephia, Daughter of Frederic King of Bobeni 
and EleQor Palatine, by the Princeſs Elizabeth, eldet 
Daughter of James the Firſt, King of Great-Britain, 
Erneſt Auguſius had ſeven Children by the Princes 
Sophia. 1. George Lewis born in 1660. 2. Freaent 
Auguſius born in 1661, and killed by the Turks in Tra 
ſilvania, in 1690. 3. Maximilian William born "my 


1666, and died at Vienna in 1726, Field-Marſhal-Gene- 
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in 1668, married Frederic the Firſt King of Pruſſia, wi 
Mother to Frederic the Second, and died in 1705. 5 
Charles Philip born in 1669, and killed by the * 10 
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Albania in 1690. 6. Chriſtian, born in 1671, and 
drowned in the Danube in 1703, as the Germans retired 
from the French. 7. Erneſt Auguſtus, born in 1674, was 
Biſhop of Oſnabrug in 1715, and died in 1728. The 
eldeſt Son George Lewwrs ſucceeded his Father in the Elec- 
toral Dignity in 1698, and married \oph:a Dorothy, the 
only Daughter and Heireſs of his Uncle George William 
Duke of Zell in 1682, by whom he had Iflue George 
Auguſtus, born in 1683; and Dorothy Sophia born in 
1687: The. former was married in 1705 to Hith:/mine 
Carolina, — a of John Frederic Margrave of Bran- 
denburg-Anſpach, by whom he had the preſent Royal 
Family of Great-Britain: And the latter was married 
in 1706, to Frederic William King of Pruſia, by whom 
WW the had the preſent Royal Family of Pruſſia, and died 
dis Year 1757. iy 
Ir is remarkable of this Family, that the Princeſs 
Cbarlotta Felicitas, Niece of Erneſt Auguſtus, married 
Renard de He, Duke of Modena ; whereby the Relation 
of two Branches deſcended from one common Stock, 
was renewed after a Term of near 700 Years. 
ERNEST AUGUSTUS, in 1680, ſucceeded his 
Brother John Frederic in the Duchy of Calenburg; and 
made an Agreement with his only ſurviving Brother 
0 George William Duke of Zell, to aboliſh the pernicious 
Cuſtom of dividing their Dominions, and to eſtabliſh 
the Right of Primogeniture with the Houſe of Brun/- 
vii Luneberg. He acceded to all the grand Alliances 
formed againſt Lexis the Fourteenth ; for which he 
. ſacrificed his Dominions, his Treaſure, and his Chil- 
dren; for two of his Sons were killed on the Frontiers 
of Jurhy, one loſt his Life in Germany, and the others 
expo:ed their Lives in the Netherlands. The Emperor 
L-o9/4 conferred upon him the Dignity of Elector of 
the Roman Empire, with the Office of Arch-Treaſurer ; 
and this ninth Electorate was declared to be the three 
Principalities of Zelle, Calenberg, and Grubenhagen, 
which were all united under George Lewis in 1705. 
Wukx Erneſt Augy/ſius married the Princeſs Sophia, 
there appeared little Probability that ſuch a Marriage 
You. IV. U would 
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would procure the Crowns of the Britiſb Realms to his 
Poſterity. At that Time, there were three Princes, 
and two Princeſſes, Grandchildren of James the Firſt, 
belonging to the Royal Family of England; a numer. 
ous Race afterwards appeared from theſe Grandchil. 
dren : Beſides, the Princeſs Sophia herſelf, had even at 
that Time three Brothers and two Siſters living, all elder 
than herſelf, and conſequently nearer to the Crown, 
But, by many concurring Cauſes, the Houſe of Brun. 
avick Luneberg unexpectedly aſcended the Throne of 
-Great-Britain, on the Death of Queen Arne. 

Tre Elector George Lewis was in the fifty-fourth 
Year of his Age, when he was called to the Throne of 
Great-Britain. It was once propoſed that his Mother 
ſhould marry Adolphus Prince of Sweden. 'The Prince 
himſelf was offered the Daughter of the Duke of Or. 
leans for his Wife, which he rejected, and ſhe married 
the Duke of Savoy: But he paid a proper Reſpect to 
the Propoſals of a Marriage with the late Queen before 
ſhe married the Prince of Denmark. He made the 
Campaign on the Moſelle, in 1675, when he was only 
fifteen Years old, and was congratulated by a Letter 
from the Emperor Leopold, on the Honour he then ac. 
quired. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the Battle near Mont 
and won great Honour in ſeveral Campaigns againſt the 
Turks in Hungary, particularly at the Siege of Buda in 
1686. When the Empire again made War upon 
France, he exerted bimſelf upon the Rhine, and in the 
Netherlands, where he ſhewed his Courage at Fleury and 
Landen. In 1700, he obliged the Danes to quit Hel 
fiein; and 1702 compelled the Duke of Wolfenbuttle to 
quit his Engagements with France, He commanded the 
Army upon the Rhine after the Death of the Prince of 
Baden; while his Son George Auguſtus headed the elec- 
toral Troops in Flanders, and ſignalized himſelf at Cu- 
denarde. His Succeſſion to the Britiſb Crown was ac- 
knowledged by the Treaty of Utrecht ; and France allo 
acknowledged his Electoral Dignity by the Treaties df 
Raſtadt and Baden. | 


Tuus a Deſcendant of the old Saxon _—_ 
who 
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whoſe Dominions were in the Center of their ancient 

Empire, came to the Throne of Britain, 1266 Years 

after Hengift arrived in that Iſland, with his Saxors 

from Germany; and 885 Years after the ſeven Saxon 

Kingdoms were united into one Monarcay by Egbert 

King of Great-Britain, who was the Anceſtor in the- 
Female- Line of the preſent Houſe of Brunſwick-Luner, 
berg. | 

Tus Britiſh Patriots ſettled the Crown upon the 
Houſe of Brunſwick-Luneberg, that their happy Govern- 
ment might never more be endangered by a Popiſh 
Succeſſor ; and when they made a farther Limitation 
of the Crown, they took Care of a farther Proviſion 
for the People. The Tories at firſt oppoſed the Suc- 
ceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover: But it was promoted 
by King William; and at laſt completed by the Tories, 
in Conjunction with the Whigs; fo that both Parties 
concurred in the Succeſſion, as well as in the Revolu- 
tion, 

IMMEDIATELY upon the Death of Queen Aue, the 7. 
Privy-Council met, and ſettled the Regency, according 
to the Act of Settlement. The King was joy fully pro- 
claimed; the Parliament ſent him their Congratulations 
on his Acceſſion; he was owned King of Great-2rita:» 
by Lexis the Fourt.eath ; and was conducted by a Zr:- 
tſ Squadron from Holland to England, where he landed 
at Greenwich on the 18th of September, when he was re- 
ceived by the Lords of the Regency, and many other 
eminent Perſons. | 
| Tur King and Prince of Wales made their public 
| Entry through the City of London to St. James's, on the 
WW 20th of September, among the loud Acclamations of the 
People; and the Lords in the late Tory Adminiſtration 

were immediately diſmiſſed from their Employments. 

Ihe Duke of Mar/borough was again made Capt-in- 
General and Maſter of the Ordnance ; and the Earl of 
We ©inder/and was made Lord-Lieutenant of Tre/and: Lord 
Lauper was again made Lord-Chancellor ; and the 
| Duke of Shrewſbury, Lord-Chamberlain : The Earl of 
 Netringham Was made „ of the Council; the Karl 
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A. D. of Wharton Lord Privy-Seal ; the Duke of Devonſtire 
Steward of the Houſhold ; Lord Town/end and James 
Stanhope, Eſq; Secretaries of State. The Duke of So. 
merſet was made Maſter of the Horſe: The Duke of 
Argyle Commander in chief in Scotland. Robert MWalpols, 
Eſq; was made Pay-maſter of the Forces; and Willian 
tultney, Eſq; Secretary at War. The Earl of Orfird 
- was put at the Head of the Lords of the Admiralty; 
and Lord Halifax at the Head of the Treaſury. But 
the King ſaid to his Miniſters, © my Maxim is never to 
abandon my Friends ; to do Juſtice to all the World, 
and to fear no Man.” 
His Majeſty was crowned at We:/minſier, on the 20th 
of October, with the uſual Solemnity. The Pretender 
Cauſed a Declaration to be ſent over, wherein he af. 
ſerted his Claim to the Crown ; and the Nonjurors, or 
Jacobites, diſperſed ſeveral ſeditious Libels about the 
Kingdom; though the Pretender was attainted, and to 
acknowledge him was High Treaſon. 
A. D. Tu King met with great Zeal and Unanimity in his 
1715 Acceſſion to the Crown, and his firſt Parliament met at 
Weftminfler on the 17th of March; when his Majeſty 
promiſed, ** that the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution in Church 
and State ſhould be the Rule of his Government.” 
Ms. Prior return'd to England; and Lord Bolingbrilt 
fled to France: Upon which a Committee of Secrecy 
was appointed to examine into all the Papers relating 
to the Negociations of Peace and Commerce. The 
Duke of Ormond, the Earl of Oxford, the Earl of Stref- 
ford, and Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, were impeached af 
High-Treaſon, and other high Crimes and Miſdemean. 
ors. The Duke followed Bolingbroke into France, and 
1 both were attainted; when their Names and Arms wer 
_ razed by the Earl Marſhal out of the Liſt of Peers. But 
the Earl of 2 was ſent to the Tower, where be 
continued two Years, and was then brought to his Trial 
before the Lords in Weftminſler-Hall, when he was ac. 
quitted, as Lord Somers had been, for want of the Con- 
mons. Ozxford died in Retirement, and W 
xile: 
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Exile: but Bolingbroke was at laſt permitted to return, 4. B. 
and die in England. £715. 
Trs Mob, who cried out, High-Church, Ormond, 
and Oxford forever,” deſtroyed ſeveral Meeting-houſes ; 
which occaſioned the Proclamation or Riot-Ads, that made 
it felony for 12 Perſons to continue riotouſly together, 
an Hour after this Proclamation was read. 
LEWIS the Fourteenth died on the 21ſt of Auguſt, 
in the 77th Year of his Age, and the 73d of his Reigu; 
when his Great Grand-ſon Lewis the Fifteenth was 
proclaimed King, and Philip Duke of Orleans conſtitu- 
ted Regent. The Pretender received no immediate 
Countenance from the Court of France: but the Storm 
of Rebellion was riſing in his Favour both in Scotland 
and England, The King acquainted the Parliament of 
the Danger; and the Kingdom was put in the beſt Po, 
ture of Defence, by raiſing twenty-one new Regiments, 
and ſending for others from Flanders: The Habeas Cor- 
pus Act was ſuſpended; many Perſons apprehended ; 
and the Laws put in Force againſt Papiſts. - 
Tu Tories were no longer — * ; as they had 
filled the King with Reſentment by deſerting the Allies, 
and oppoſing the Proteſtant Succeſſion. The Pretender 
re ſided at Plombieres in Lorrain, and declared in his Ma- 
nifeſtio, that the Revolution ruined the Exgliſß Monar- 
chy; that hereditary Right could never be abrogated ; 
and that he was the only born Engliſpman left of the 
Royal Family. It ſoon appeared that he had a con- 
iiderable Party in Exgland; and ſix Members of the 
Houſe of Commons were ordered to be apprehended, 
who were Sir Villiam Windham, Sir Jobn Packingtor,, 
Mr. Thomas Forfier, Mr. Corbet Kynaſton, Mr. Auſtis, and 
Mr. Hervey. Sir William Windham was ſent to the 
Tower, and afterwards releaſed : but Mr. Kyzaflon went 
to France; and Mr. Forfler appeared in Arms in Nor- 
thumberland. The Houſe of Commons told the King, 
that, under his auſpicious Reign, they with Pleaſure 
beheld the Glory of the P/antagenets ; and both Houſes 
promiſed to ſupport him with their Lives and Fortunes. 
JOHN ERSKINE, Earl of Mar, the late Sccre- 
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A. D. tary of State for Scotland, with ſeveral Scotch Noblemen 
2715- and Gentlemen, aſſembled at the Brae of Mar, under 


Pretence of a Hunting Match, when it is uſual for the 
Clans to attend their Chiefs. 'They declared the Pre. 
tender, on the 6th of September, and proclaimed him 
King by the Name of James the Eighth. Their Num. 
bers toon increaſed to 12,000 Men; and the Earl of 
Mar, as Lieutenant-General to the Pretender, was their 
Commander, who poſted himſelf at Perth, while ano— 
ther Party was forming in England. Theſe Highlanders 
were the only People in Europe that had preſerved the 
ancient military Dreſs of the Romans, with the Target: 
beſides this Dreſs, they had the Courage of the ancient 
Romans; and only wanted their Diſcipline to make 
them a formidable People: But with their native Cou- 
rage alone, they twice ſhook the Throne of Great- Bri. 
tain, in two violent Attempts which they made for the 
Pretender. 

THe Chiefs of the ſuſpected Clans were ſummoned 
to appear at Edinburgh, and thoſe who refuſed to obey 
were to be declared Rebels, purſuant to an Act of Par- 
liament paſſed on the zoth of Auguſt. The Court was 
now fully informed, that the Rebellion in Scotland, was 
to be ſupported by a Conſpiracy in ey rank and Ge- 
neral WhetHam was ordered to form a Camp near Ster- 
fing, as the Earl of Mar was hereditary Governor of that 
Caſtle, which commanded the Paſſes between North 
and South Sce//and, or the Highlands from the Low- 
lands: But the Duke of Argyle ſoon afterwards took 
upon him the Command of all the Forces in Scotland. 

Tus Duke of Morn:cuth had begun his fatal Expedi- 
tion in the Weſt of England; which made it rumoured, 
that an Invaſion was now to be made in that Part of 
the Kingdom. If ſuch an Attempt was ever intended, 
it was ſeaſonably prevented by ſecuring Briſtol and Phy- 
month ; But it was in the North that the Storm aroſe in 
England, The Earl of Derawentwater, and Mr. Forſter, 
Knight of the Shire for Northumberland, aſſembled their 
Friends in that County in Oober ; and Forſter not only 
aſſumed the Character of General for the 2 
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but perſonally declared him King at Warkworth, and A. D. 
greatly increaſed his Numbers at Morpeth ; but was pre- 1715: 


vented from entering Newcaſtle, where Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Carpenter was with four Regiments to oppoſe the 
Rebels. 

Lorp Viſcount Kenmure headed ſome Noblemen, and 
others, in the Weſt of Scotland, and declared the Pre- 
tender at Moffat in Annandale, at the ſame Time that he 
was proclaimed by Forſter in Northumberland; and while 
the Earl of Mar was increaſing his Numbers at Perth : 
So that there were now three numerous Bodies of Men 
in open Rebellion; and Kenmure joined Forfler on the 
Borders of Scotland, where they expected a Reinforce- 
ment from their head Commander the Earl of Mar. 

BRIOCADIEX Mackintoſh, Laird of Marlum, with i 509 
Highlanders, crofſed the Forth in open Boats from 77 
to Lothian ; which was a bold Attempt; as that Arm of 
the Sea was 17 Miles over, ang was guarded by three 
Men of War. The Duke of Argyle ſaved Edinburgh 
from falling into their Hands; diſlodged them from 
Leith; and alarmed them at Preſſon-Pans: While the 
Earl of Sutherland was at the Head of the well-affeted 
Northern.Clans ; and the Earl of Seaforth oppoſed him 
with diſaffected Clans. | 

THERE were there three Bodies of Royal Troops, 
as well as three Bodies of the Rebels: But «chintofþ 
joined Kenmure and Forſier at Kelſo; where they pro- 
claimed the Pretender ; though the Low-Country Sy- 
nods expreſſed great Loyalty to King George. 

ASSOCIATIONS were formed in Exgland for the King; 
and no Diſturbance happened in Jreland, from whence 
ſome Regiments were ſent to Chefter, and 6000 Men 
from Holland. Mackintoſh, Kenmure, and Forſter marched 
towards Carliſie; but were deſerted by 500 Highlanders. 
Forfter had the chief Command while they were in Eng- 
land, and marched to Preſton in Lancaſbire without In- 
terruption, General Carpenter could not overtake them 
from Neaucaſtle: But General Fills came up with them 
at the Head of ſix Regiments of Dragoons, and one 
Regiment of Foot, on the 12th of November, as they 
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were poſted at Pręſton. The Rebels were ſurprized; 
and left the Paſs over the Ribble open; but made the 
beſt Preparations for their Defence in the Town. They 
bravely defended themſelves till the next Day, when 
General Carpenter joined General Wills with three Re. 
giments of Dragoons, and entirely* ſurrounded the 
Town. The Scotch were for cutting their Way through 
the Dragoons: But For/ter ſubmitted, and delivered up 
all his Men Priſoners at Diſcretion ; though he knew 
they would be treated as Rebels. Thus the Scutch, 
after fatally marching into Ergland, as they had done 
in 1648, were attacked and defeated in that very Town 
where the Duke of Hamilton was defeated by Oliver 
Cromæbell: with this Difference, that the Exgliſb were 
then deſerted by the Scotch, and the Scotch were now 
deſerted by the Exgliſb. | 

Tur Royal Troops triumphantly enter the Town, 
and difarmed the ſubmiſſive Rebels. The Royaliſt 
had only 3 Officers, and 37 Men killed; with 13 Offi- 


cers, and 89 Men wounded. The Rebels loſt ſome 


Men, and others eſcaped: But 1489 were made Pri- 
ſoners; of whom 467 were Engliþ, and 1022 were 
Scotch, The Englihhß Noblemen and Gentlemen who 
ſurrendered were 75 ; the principal of whom were Mr, 
Forfter the General, the Earl of Deraventavater, Lord 


. Widdrir: in, Mr. Echard Howard, Brother of the Duke 


of Ne; tha, Mr. Charles Radcliffe, Brother of the Ear! 
of Derwentwater, Charles and Peregrine, Brothers of 
Lord Widarington, Sit Francis Anderton, Richard T ownley, 
and Colonel Oxburgh. Among the Scotch were Briga- 
dier Mackintefp ; the Earls of Nithisdale, Wintoun, and 
Carnwarth; Viſcount Kenmure, Lord Nairn, Lord 
Charles Murray, the Maſter of Nairn, and Colonel 
Stuart. 

Tux ſame Day that the Rebels under Forſter agreed 
to ſurrender at Preſton, thoſe under the Earl of Mar 
was joined by the Earl of Seaforth with his Northern 
Clans, and intended to march into England; which the 
Duke of Argyle was reſolved to prevent, and intercept 
their march at Dumblain, where. the Rebels ay 
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him on the 13th of Nowember in the Morning. The A. p. 
Duke had 3500 Men, of which 1200 were Dragoons ; 1735. 


and he was aſſiſted by the Generals Whetham and Wight- 
man The Earl of Mar had gooo Men; of which only 

oo were Horſe. The Highlanders puſhed aſide the 
Lene with their Targets, committed great Execu- 
tion with their Broad- Swords, and routed the left Wing 
of the Royaliſts, who were deſerted by Vhetbam: But 
the Duke of Argyle, at the Head of his right Wing, 
put the left of the Rebels to flight ; and it was a Kind 
of drawn Battle, where both Sides claimed the Victory. 
The Royaliſts had 290 men killed and wounded ; be- 
ſides Priſoners, among whom were Lord Strathallan, 
the Lairds Barrowfeld, Logie, and Drummond, Colonel 
Mackenzie, and Lord Strathallan's Brother : But the 
Earl of Strathmore, and Clanronald who commanded all 
the Clans, were among the Slain. 


SIMON FRASER, Lord Lovat, took Inwerneſs for 4. D. 
the King; which was a great Loſs to the Rebels. Six ters. 


thouſand of the Dutch Troops arrived at Edinburgh un- 
der General Cadogon: And the Pretender landed at 
Peterhead, on the 22d of December, on board a Sloop 
from Dunkirk, attended with only fix Perſons of 
his Retinue. He was conducted to Fetieraſſe, by his 
principal Adherents, where he was proclaimed, and 
aſſumed all the State of Royalty, as King Charles the 
Second had done in 1651. | 

THz Pretender had his Court at Sco9r, and his Head 
Quarters at Perth: But the Rebel Chiefs found it was 
now impoſſible to reſiſt the Royal Forces, and privately 
determined to abandon the whole Enterprize. They 


| burnt ſeveral Villages to diſtreſs the Duke of Argyle in 


his March, who proceeded towards the Rebels in Janu- 
ary, and obliged them to abandon Perth ; from whence 
they, retired to Montroſe, where the Pretender privately 
made his Eſcape on board a 7rench Ship, and returned 
to France, as he had done in 1708. Thus the Rebels 
were deſerted by their pretended King, who abandoned 
them to their own Fate, and took with him ſome of 
the principal Perſons, particularly the Earls of Ma, 
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A. P. and Melfort ; Lord Drummond, and General Buckley, who 
1716. arrived ſafe at Graweline, The Rebel Army was left 


under the Command of General Gordon, who led them 
into the Mountains, where they diſperſed themſelves, 
Many of the better Sort eſcaped abroad; and fey 
were taken; though the Duke of Argyle purſued 
them by Land, and the Britiſb Cruiſers were watch. 
ful at Sea: But General Cadagan ſecured the Chieſs, 
and diſarmed their Dependents. 

Tuis formidable Oppoſition was now entirely ſuppreſ. 
ſed; and it would have been happy for Scotland if it 
had never been renewed. It remained for the Crimi. 
nals, to anſwer the Law, and atone for their Crimes by 
their Blood. The principal Priſoners were ignomini. 
ouſly brought to Londen, where the Lords were ſent to 
the Tower, and the others to Newgate, the Marſpalſea, 
and the Fleet: But the common Sort were confined at 
Cheſter, and other Country Priſons. 

Tu Triennial-Act was repealed, on Account of this 
Rebellion, and to preſerve the Security of the Govern- 
ment from the Danger of a Popiſh Faction. James Earl 
of Deræventavater, and Lord Vidarington; the Earls of 
Nithi/dale, Wintoun, and Carnwarth ; Viſcount Kenmure, 
and Lord Nairn, were impeached by the Commons: 
And the Earl of Mar, the Marquis of Tullibardine, the 
Earl of Linlithgow, and Lord Drummond, were attainted. 
Six of the impeached Lords pleaded Guilty to the Ar- 
ticles of Impeachment on the 19th of January, at the 
Bar of the Houſe of Lords; and, on the gth of February, 
had Sentence, as in the Caſes of High-Treaſon, pro- 
nounced againſt them, in the Court erected in Weſtmin- 
fler-Hall, by Lord Chancellor Cowfer, who acted as 
Lord High-Steward on that Occaſion. Great Intereſt 
was made with the King, and both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, for Mercy; which was only extended to the Lords 
Widaringten, Carnararth, and Nairn, The other three 
were ordered for Execution: But Lord Nithiſdale eſcaped 
out of the Toaver in a Woman's Apparel; and the Lords 
Deraventwater and Kenmure were beheaded on Tower- 
Hill, on the 24th of February, The Earl of Derwwent- 
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arater declared himſelf a Roman Catholic; ſaid, he had A. D. 
made bold with his Loyalty in pleading Guilty : and 1716. 


that ſome Means had been propoſed to him for ſaving 
his Life, which he looked upon as inconſiſtent with 
Honour and Conſcience, and therefore he rejected them; 
as he preferred any Death to the doing a baſe and un- 
worthy Action.“ He ſtruck the Spectators with Admi- 
ration at his noble and decent Behaviour ; and his Head 
was ſtruck off at one Blow. Lord Kenmure prayed for the 
Pretender, and was attended by two Clergymen of the 
Church of England: He made no Speech; and the Exe- 
cutioner cut off his Head at two Blows. Voltaire men- 
tions, that Lord Derwwentwater made his young Son 
mount the Scaffold, with him, ſaying, « I would have 
you bedewed with my Blood ; and learn to die for your 
King.” But this was a Miſtake; and perhaps Voltaire 
was led into it, by what had been told him of Lord 
Kenmure, whoſe Son, indeed, attended him upon the 
Scaffold, | 

Tus Earl of Deraventavater had been perſonally ac- 

uainted with the Pretender, and was related to him; 

2 Francis Ratcliffe Earl of Derwentwater married Mary 
Tudor, one of the natural Daughters of King Charles the 
Second. His Death proved the Ruin of the moſt flou- 
riſning Family in that Part of Britain: He poſſeſſed a 
great Eſtate, and was univerſally beloved: So that he 
died greatly lamented, eſpecially by the Jacobites, who 
looked upon him as the Whigs had formerly done upon 
Lord Raſel; and his Brother, who eſcaped at this Time, 
was alſo beheaded in the ſame Place in 1746. 

Tur Earl of Vintoun was condemned in March: But 
eſcaped out of the Tower in Auguſt. Mr. Foreſter, Bri- 
gadier Mackinto/o and his Son, Mr. Ratcliffe, and eight 
others, eſcaped out of Newgate: But many others in 
London were brought to Juſtice, by a temporary Law, 
to prevent the Formality of ſending them into Lanca- 
Hire to be tried. Major Nairn, and three other Rebel 
Officers who had been on Half-Pay under the Govern- 
ment, were tried by a Court-Martial at Preſtan, and ſhot 
to Death, Three Judges were ſent to try the Rebels at 
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A. D. Liverpool, where a great Number was found guilty, and 
1716. fourteen were executed at Preſton, ſix at WVigan, and 
*— ſeven at Mancheſter : But about 1000 ſubmitted to the 


royal Mercy, and petitioned for Tranſportation, which 
was granted, and they were ſhipped for America. The 
Judges in Weſiminſter-Hall condemned fourteen Rebels, 
thirteen pleaded Guilty, and four were acquitted : But 
only four were executed. 

Txt Marquis of Huntley, eldeſt Son of the Duke of 
Gordon, Lord Rollo, and ſome other Rebels were com- 
mitted to the Caſtle of Edinburgh; but none of them 
ſuffered : Though thirteen of the Dutch Officers, who 
had deſerted to the Pretender, were hanged in Effigy. 

THz Rebellion was concluded by an Act of Grace 
and free Pardon; from which the Clan of Macgregor 
were excepted. The Priſon-Doors were ſet open all 
over the Kindgom ; and ſome Hundreds of the Rebel; 
were releaſed : But all their Eſtates were forfeited, 
Thoſe in Scotland amounted to 29,694 J. a Year; of 
which Vintoun was 3393 J. Southeſt 3271 J. Panmure 
34561. Drummond 2566 J. Mar 1678 J. Marifchal 1676. 
Baldoon 1495 J. Linlithgow 1296 J. Keir g07 l. Carn- 
wwarth 863 J. Kilfzthe 864 J. Nithiſdale 8091. Nairn 7401. 
Burleigh 697 l. and Kenmure 608 J. Thoſe now forfeited 
in England and Ireland amounted to 47, 626 J. a Year; of 
which Ormond was 21, 163 J. Bolingbroke 255 2 J. Der- 
abentavater 637 JI. Forſter 1 100 J. Widdrington 51441. 
Thornten 1585 J. Anderton 1425 J. Collingwood 9241. 
Shaftoe 714 1. Standiſb 67 1 1. Dalton 661 I. Dicconſon 641 l. 
Seaforth 517 l. and Oxburgh 507 l. 

Tut Regent of France concluded a new Treaty with 
the King of Great-Britain, for guarantying the Suceſſion 
to the — of Great Britain in the Proteſtant Line; 
and the Crown of France in the Family of Orlzan;, 
excluſive of the Houſe of Anjou. By this Treaty, the 
Pretender was to find no Protection in France agreeable 
to the Treaty of Utrecht; and no Refuge was to be 
given to declared Rebels by either Party: But the Pre- 
tender withdrew to Rome, and found Protection from 
the Pope, who treated him as King of —— 
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The deſigned. Invaſion of 12,000 from Saveder in his A. D. 
Favour, proved abortive, Count Gyllemburg, the Swedifo 1717. 
Reſident, was ſeized at London; and Baron Gortz was 
ſecured in Holland; which diſcovered the whole Affair; 

and it was entirely prevented by ſeading a Squadron, 
under Sir George Byng, into the Baltic, to obſerve the 
Motions of the Swedes. 

JAMES SHEPHERD, a Youth of eighteen, was A. D. 
hanged at Tyburn, for a wicked Deſign to aſſaſſinate 218. 
the King; or, as de ſaid himſelf, to /mite the Uſurper 
in his Palace ; and he gloried in this raſh Deſign. The 
fame Day, the Marquis de Paleotti, an Italian, and Bro- 
ther to the Dutcheſs of Shrewſbury, was executed for. 
killing his Servant in the Street, He was at this Time 
a Colonel in the Imperial Service, and very earneſt In. 
ances were made for his Pardon: But the King re- 
ſolved that the Law ſhould be executed upon ſuch an 
Offender, notwithſtanding the Eminence of his Cha- 
rater; and he died a leſs honourable Death than 
Pantalcort/a of Malta. 

Tus King of Sweden was killed at the Siege of 
Frederickſiadt in Norway; and Gortz his Favourite was 
beheaded in Sweden. The Czar of Rauſſa refuſed to 
marry one of his Daughters to the Pretender : But he 
married the Princeſs Sobieſki, and received Aſſiſtance 
from the King of Spain, who invited him to Madrid, and 
fitted out a ſtrong Squadron at Cadiz to carry him to 
Scotland. 

Tu King of Spain was at Variance with the Regent A. D. 
of France, who ſeemed a good Ally to the King of 719. 
Great-Britain, The Spaniſh Monarch took Sardinia and 
invaded Scilly; which occaſioned the Emperor, Great- 
Britain, France, and Holland, to form the Quadruple 
Alliance againſt Spain, which proved the Occaſion of 
a long Quarrel between that Crown and Great-Britain. 

Sir George Byng was ſent with twenty-one Ships of the 
Line to awe the Spaniards in the Mediterranean ; who 
had a Fleet of twenty-ſeven Men of War in thoſe Seas. 
Sir George Byng, on the 31ſt of July, came up with the 
Spanih Admiral Don Antonio de Caſtenata off Cape Paſ- 


ſara, 
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A. D. ſaro, on the South-Eaſt Point of Sicily, not far from 
1719. where the brave De Ruyter loſt his Life. The Brit; 


Admiral defeated the Spaniſb Admiral, and took him 
and his Rear-Admiral Priſoners. He took ten Men of 
War, and burnt four; which ruined the new nay] 
Power of Spain; and if the World was amazed to ſee 
that Crown exerting a Vigour it had not ſhewn for a 
Century paſt, they were more amazed to ſee all the 
Schemes of Don Patinlio deſtroyed in one Day. Sir 


George Byng was thanked by his own King, and by the 


Emperor, for this important Service: He deftroyed ſeven 
more Spaniſb Men of War, and great Quantities of na. 
val Stores, on the Coaſt of S:cily and Biſcay : He ſcoured 
all thoſe Seas; and principally contributed towards 
driving the Spaniards out of Sicily, 

Tre Spaniards ſeized ſeveral Britiſh Ships, which oc- 
caſioned his Britannic Majeſty to declare War againſt 
Spain in December. 

Ten thouſand regular Troops, under the Duke of 
Ormond, were ſent on Board the Spaniſh Squadron, which 
was diſperſed by a violent Storm off Cape Finiſterre, and 
diſabled to proceed. However, the Marquis of Tull. 
bardine, the Earls of Seaforth and Mariſchal, with 307 
Spaniſh Soldiers, arrived at Kintail in Scotland, where 
they were joined by 2000 Highlanders : But they were 
met by General Wightman with 1200 Men, at Strachel, 
near Glen/hil, and were defeated on the 10th of June, 
which was the Pretender's Birth-Day. The Royaliſts 
had 21 Men killed, and 121 wounded : But the Rebels 
loſt a much greater Number ; and eſcaped by diſperſing 
in the Mountains. All the Spaniards were taken Pri- 
ſoners ; but not a Man ſuffered for this Rebellion: 
Though John Matthews was hanged at Tyburn for pub- 
liſhing a treaſonable Libel. 

SIR George Byng had entirely deſtroyed the nayal 
Force of Spain; and the Spaniſh Inſult in Scotland, was 
returned by a Deſcent upon Spain, with 4000 Men, under 
the Command of Lord Cobham, who took Vigo, and re- 
turned to /reland, without attacking Corunna; after which 
the King of Spain diſgraced Cardinal Alberoni, and 5 

ced 
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ceded to the Quadruple Alliance; which was followed A D. 
by a Treaty of Peace between Great-Britain and Spain .. 


on the 2d of June 1721, whereby Great-Britain agreed 
| to reſtore the Spaniſh Men of War. 


A SCHEME was laid for reducing all the public Funds 1720. 


into one, for reducing the national Debt ; which was 
undertaken by the South-Sea Company, and raiſed their 
Stocks to 1000 J. per Cent, An Act was paſſed for the 
Company to redeem the Debt of 16,546,482 /. But the 
Managers were guilty of ſuch Frauds, that thouſands of 
Families were ruined by this grand National Bubble ; 
which is fully explained in Ro/#'s Dictionary of Trade 
and Commerce, under the Article SouTax-Sta Com- 
PANY. The whole Nation became Stock- Jobbers, and 
ſuch a Variety of Bubbles appeared under the Name of 
Companies of all Kinds, that the ſeveral Sums intended 
to be raiſed by theſe Projects amounted to no leſs than 
three hundred Millions Sterling! A Sum that exceeded 
the Value of all the Lands in England, at the Rate of 
twenty Years Purchaſe. Mr. Aiſlabie, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was committed to the Tower ; and the 
Directors of the South-Sea Company were puniſhed by 
Parliament for defrauding the Public. But Mr. Wal- 
pole now undertook to reſtore the drooping Credit of 
the Nation; as Mr. Montague and Mr. Harley had for- 
merly done ; for which he was appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and was made Prime-Miniſter, in 
which Character he acted till the Year 1742, when he 
was created Earl of Orford. 


Tae Earl of Stanhope, and Mr. Craiggs, both Secre- 7 1. 
taries of State, died in eleven Days after one another, 1722. 


The Earl of Sunderland, and his Father-in-Law the il- 
luſtrious Duke of Marlborough, alſo died within two 
Months of each other. The Duke of Norfo/k, the Earl 


of Orrery, Lord North and Grey, Doctor Francis Atter- 1723. 


bury Biſhop of Rocheſter ; Mr. Thomas Carte, a Nonjuring 
Clergyman, who afterwards wrote a voluminous Hiſtory 
of England; Mr. Kelly, Mr. Layer, and ſome others, 
were taken up for being concerned in a Plot againſt his 
Mgjeſty ; and che Habeas Corpus AQ was „ 

r. 
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A. D. Mr. Layer was convicted of High-Treaſon, and ene. 
22 cuted. The Biſhop of Rechefter was baniſhed by Ad g 
Parliament, and ſent to France, from whence Lord B. 
lingbroke came at the ſame Time to receive, his Pardon 
from the King, who ordered the other Priſoners, take 
up on the late Plot, to be releaſed. 
17:4 THe Duke of Orlas died of an Apoplexy, and 
nominated the Duke of Bourbon to ſucceed him 2 
Philip the Fifth of Spain ab. 
dicated- his Crown in Favour of his Son Leauit, why 
died in a few Months, and his Father re-aſcended the 
Throne. The Proteſtants were proſecuted in France and 
in Poland: But England was in full Peace abroad, and 
perfect Tranquility at home. The Czar of Ru/ja diet 
about this Time; and the Highland Clans were diſarmet 
by General Wage. 

Treg Earl of Macclesfield, who was Lord Chancellor, 
reſigned the Great Seal: But was impeached, like 
Chancellor Bacon, by the Commons of high Crimes and 
Miſdemeanours in that Office ; for which he was fined 
30,000 J. by the Lords. But Lord Beo/ingbroke had an 
Act paſſed to reſtore him to his Eſtate, without being 
The Emperor and the King df 
Spain entered into an Alliance by the Treaty of Vienna, 
whereby it was imagined they agreed to retake Gibral. 
tar: Upon which, his Britannic Majeſty concluded the 
Treaty of Hanover with France and Prufſia. 
Treaty was a Stumbling-Block that Sir Robert Walut 
et over; as it formed an unnatural Union 
between England and France. 

Sir Charles Wager was ſent with a Fleet to the Baltic; 
Sis John Jenrings to the Mediterranean; and Vice-Ad- 
miral Heſer to the Weſt-Indies. This was the Conle- 
quence of the Treaty of Hanover; and the Spaniard, 
1727, in February, beſieged Gibraltar; which they were obliged 

to raiſe in June, after having loſt 10,000 Men betore 
the Place, without deſtroying above 3oo of the Ga- 
fon, which was defended by Colonel Clayton. 

His Majeſty King George ſet out for his German 
Dominions, and landed in Holland: But was taken il 


Prime-Miniſter of Fance. 


reſtored to his Title. 


could never 
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on the Road with a Fit of Apoplexy, which threw him 
into a Slumber, and he continued Speechleſs till he ar- 


| rived at O/nabrug, where he expired at two in the Morn- 
| ing on Sunday the 11th of June, in the 68th Year of his 


Age, and 13th of his Reign. He was interred at Ha- 
1:ver, where his Wife died on the zd of Nowember, 1726, 
at the Caſtle of Ablen, in which ſhe had been confined 
many Years. 

Tuis Monarch had a graceful Perſon ; and noble 
Countenance, which diſcovered a Serenity and Benignity 
of Mind. His Temper was grave, eaſy, and calm. He 
had a Firmneſs and Uniformity in all his Actions, which 
made him an invariable Friend to thoſe who were 
Friends to the Revolution, He regarded Civil Liber- 
ties as the natural Rights of Mankind; and inflexibly 
purſued thoſe Meaſures which appeared the moſt juſt 
and equitable. He had great Talents for Government ; 
and ruled in Hanover with as much Moderation as in 
England ; where he made no Scruple of conforming to 
the Eſtabliſhed Religion, while he granted a Toleration 
to others, He had an excellent Spirit, and noble Sen- 
timents; was much more ſenſible of Services than In- 
juries, and little capable of diſſembling his Thoughts. 
His martial Qualities were no leſs conſpicuous than 
his Civil Virtues ; though, when he became King, he 
ſtudied to decline all Occafions of military Glory. He 
was ſucceſsful in almoſt every Theg; and, though he 
had many Enemies when he aſcehded the Throne, he 
left it ſurrounded with Friends, and well-eitabliſhed to 
— Succeſſor, who inherited all the Virtues of his Fa- 
mily. 

KinG George the Firſt had Iſſue by his Queen So- 
pbia-Dorothy, George-Auguſtus who ſucceeded him in his 
royal and electoral Dominions ; and Sophia - Dorothy 
married to the King of Pruſſa. His Majeſty lived to 
ſee his Son have two Sons, and five Daughters : And 
his Daughter to have three Sons, and fix Daughters; 
Who all lived to grace their reſpective Courts; and were 
the Ornaments of Europe either for their Valour or 


Beauty, 
1 In 
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In 1716, the Parliament repealed that Part of the 
Act for the further Limitation of the Crown, which te. 
ſtrained the Sovereign from going out of the Brit 
Dominions, without Conſent of Parliament. The ſame 
Year, the Friennial- Add was repealed, and a Septennial 
Act introduced, which has continued ever ſince ; though 
thirty proteſting Lords conceived, that frequent Parlia. 
ments were required by the Conſtitution, an efſentia 
Part of which was ſubverted by repealing the Triennial. 
Act. In 1718, Guineas were reduced to twenty-one 
Shillings. In 1719, the Occaſional Conformity, and Schifn 
Acts, were repealed : But the Diſſenters could not pro. 
cure the Repeal of the Teſt and Corporation Acts. In 
1724, the King eſtabliſhed a Profeſſorſhip in both Uni. 
verſities, for encouraging the Study of Moperx His. 
TORY, with a Stipend of 400 J. to each Profeſſor. In 
1725, his Majeſty — the Order of Knights of the 
Bath, which had been introduced by the ancient Saxon, 
and was more ſolemnly inſtituted by Henry the Fourth 
in 1399 ; from which Time it was continued by all the 
ſucceeding Kings and Queens to the Reign of King 
Charles the Second, when it was diſcontinued till this 
Time. The great Eclipſe of the Sun happened on the 
22d of April 1715; when it was ſo dark that the Stars 
appeared : And, in 1716, the Northern Lights appeared 
in the Sky, and greatly terrified the Populace. The 

eat Froſt alſo ha; ;:ned, and the Thames was ſo en- 
tirely froze over, chit Booths were ereQed on the Le 
like a common Fair. In 1721, the Experiment of 
inoculating the Small-Pox was firſt tried on ſeven Ci. 
minals in Newgate; and the Practice was adopted. In 
1722, about 300 Britiſb Subjects were redeemed. from 
their Slavery in Morocco. The ſame Vear, a violent 
Hurricane deſtroyed Port-Royal in 2 and twenty- 
eight Ships were loſt at Sea, with incredible Dex 
on Land. In 1723, the Mint in Southwark was entirely 
ſuppreſſed. And, in 1727, the great Sir J/aac Newt 
died; being at that Time Preſident of the Royal Society. 

New Funds were created; and new Duties im. 
poſed. The Land-Tax was reduced to two Shilling 

; in 
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in the Pound : But, excepting that, the Malt-Tax, and 
a few others, the former Taxes were eſtabliſhed for 
ever, in a Method more favourable for the Crown than 
before : For the People were now bound to pay theſe 
Taxes, even after the Money borrowed upon them 
ſhould be repaid ; with a Proviſo, that the Produce 
ſhould be at the Diſpoſal of Parliament. There were 
now forty - two Branches of Cuſtoms, twenty - nine 
Branches of Exiſe, and eighteen Branches of Inland 
Duties; in all eighty-nine different Kinds of Taxes. 
Theſe Revenues annually produced about 7,000,000 /. 
of which 4,124,175 J. were appropriated ; and 600,000 /, 
were for Salaries and Charges; ſo that 1,750,000 J. 
to be raiſed by the Land and Malt-Taxes, with Lot- 
teries, and other Ways, were for the Current Services. 

Tu Sums granted to Parliament, during this Reign, 


| amounted to 27,786,468 J. which, upon an Average, 


was 2,137, 420 J. a Year; and 1,311,182 J. was judged 
ſufficient for the yearly Expence in Time of Peace; ſo 
that 826,238 J. might have gone annually to the ſink- 
ing Fund, and, in thirteen Years, have produced 
10,741, 94 J. to have diminiſh:d the national Debt. 
But that Debt was only leſſened 227,458 /. ſince the 


Death of Queen Anne; and amountcd to 53,232,410 J. 


at the Death of King George the Firſt 
In 1715, the Number of Seamen in the royal Navy 


vas reduced to 10,000 ; which continued to 1727, when 
they were augmented to 20,000. In 1715, the Army 
vas reduced to 10,000 Men: But, in 1723, they were 
| raiſed to 18,000 ; and in 1727 to 26,385, excluſive of 
$ 12,000 Heſians in Britiſh Pay. 


Ix this Reign, there were eleven Dukes created ; as 


| alſo eleven Earls for Fngland, and eight for Ireland; fix 
| Englih Viſcounts, and ſeven Li; with ten Engl 


Barons, and ſeven Ii. There were likewiſe created 
one Dutcheſs, three Counteſſes, and one Viſcounteſs. 


The Knights of the Garter inſtalled in this Reign were 
twenty-one ; and the Knights of the Bath thirty-eight ; 


Beſides, thirty-nine Baronets were created. 
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IT. 
the Union, this Vol. p. 345. J) (g) Vol. I. pb 


A New SUCCEs810N Britain's Patriots own; 
And Royal Brunfwic fills the Britiſo Throne: 
Whole glorious Anceſtry ſo high extends, 

That from the Pagan Gods his Line deſcends, 
The 4, long in ancient Rome renown'd, 
For Chiefs and Patriots, have this Lineage crown, 
Ev'n mighty (a) Julius was to thee ally'd, 
And Cæſar's Blood flows in the Brunfevic Tide: 
From Royal (5) Hengiſt too, the Brunſwic Line 
Rolls down; whoſe Anceſtors were deem'd divine, 
From (c) Fergus, Founder of the Scotti/> Race; 
And Norman (4) Rollo, Georcet his Line can trace. 
Romans and Saxons, Scots and Normans, brin 
Their - "wy Chiefs to grace the firſt-crown'd (e) Bri 
ing. 

Tavs fair Auguſta, on the Banks of Thames, 
Sees her imperial Turrets in the Streams; 
Which, from his native Urn, but ſlowly move, 
As through the ( f) Catieuchlanian Meads they rove; 
Till join'd by filver /s; and the Waves 
Of Kennet, where the (g) Attrebatian Banks he lares; 
Then, with united Urns, the River flows 
Majeftic ; ſtill augmented as it goes, 

To grace the great Emporium of the Iſle, 
Richer than Memphis ever ſaw the Nile : 

Next, in his State, Thames takes the winding Lea; 
And, with his Medway, ſhames the tian (Y) Sea. 

ALas ! Rebellion takes her Stride again; 

And Freedom's Sons would root up Freedom's Reign, 
But vain their raſh Attempt : The Brit; Oak 
Defies the Storm ; nor bends to ſuch a Stroke. 
While like frail Reeds, unſhelter'd from the Blaſt 
That Eurus ſends, the Rebell are o'ercaſt. 

Swift is their Fate; for like the Bolt of Jove, 
The royal Vengeance on their Heads is drove: 


(a) Vol. I. p.14. (8) Bid. p. 48, 50. (e) Vd. 
D. 172. | (4) Vol. I. p. 118. of” Alluding l 
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Let Preſton tell; and let Dumblain declare, 

How vain and fatal ſuch Rebellions are. 

Who does not weep at Derawentwater's Fate ? 

We love the Man; but muſt the Rebel hate. 

Ah! Pity, Radc/zffe, that thy noble Heart, 

Should condeſcend to act a Traitor's Part: 

So gallant (a) Piercy brav'd his Country's Laws ; 

Nor all his Worth could ſanctify his Cauſe, 
BRITAIN and France are in Alliance join'd, 

Their Force againſt the Spar; King combin'ld ! 

Whoſe riſing Navy is deſtroy'd by Byng ; 

The Hero of his Country, and his King. 

Near fair Sicilla's ever- fertile Coaſt, | 

He met, engag'd, ſunk, burnt, and took the Span 


Hoſt, 


(a) Vol. I. p. 323, 334, 340. 
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XXXI. GEORGE II. The Fifty-firſ M. 
narch of England from Egbert, and th 
Eighth of Great-Britain : The Thirty. y 
from the Norman Conqueſt ; and the Seco 
of the Line of Brunſwick-Luneberg. 


HIS Monarch was born at Hanover, on the 3oth 
of Oober 1683; and on the 22d of Avguft 170;, 
married Wilhelmina Carolina, Daughter of Fohn Freazri; 
Margrave of Auſpach, by his ſecond Wife Eleonora Eri. 
muth Louiſa, Daughter of John George, Duke of Say 
Eiſenach. Her Majeſty was born on the 1 of Mari 
1683 ; and had a numerous Iſſue: 1ſt. Frederic Leui, 
Prince of Wales, born the 26th of January 1707 ; and 
William Auguſtus, Duke of Cumberland, born the 1 5th of 
April 1721 ; Anne born the 22d of Octeber 1709 ; Ameli 
Sophia Eleonora, born the 3oth of May 1711 ; Care 
Elizabeth, born the zoth of May 1713; Mary, born the 
22d of February 1723 ; Louiſa, born the 7th of Decente 
1724; one born dead; and George William, who died 
young. | | 
Kix George the Second was . at London on 
the 15th of June after ſubſcribing the Oath relating 
to the Security of the Church of Scotland. The Pro- 
clamation was alſo performed on the 19th, at Eadinbury) 
and Dublin, with great Pomp and Solemnity, but the 
Coronation was deferred till the 11th of Oober, when 
the King and Queen were crowned at Weſtminſter, in 
the uſual Manner, and with great Magnificence. 
His Majeſty found the Nation engaged in a very fin- 
ular Kind of War with the Spaniards, who were then 
ſieging Gibraltar, and interrupting the Britiſb Trade 
in America; while Great Britain lingered out her Hoſti- 
lities, without following the fatal Blow which Sir 3 
** 


S > => 


| George Byng in 1718: And that Don Carlos, ſecond Son 
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dung had given to the Spar Fleet. The People be- 


gan to murmur ; and even a numerous Party of the 
Whigs began openly to declare at the late Adminiſtra- 
tion, which had been managed by Sir Robert Walpole ; 
but a new Parliament was choſe under the Influence of 
that Adminiſtration ; and the People were diſappointed 
in their Views of having an entire Change of Meaſures, 
as well as Miniſters, till the Year 1742, when John, 
Earl Granwi/le, roſe up the Burleigh of his Age, and the 
Patriot of his Country; but even his glorious Meaſures 
were defeated by thoſe who envied him the Honour . 
and Happineſs of retrieving the Glory of his Country. 
His Majeſty told his firſt Parliament, “that it ſhould 1727. 
be his conſtant Care to preſerve the Conſtitution in 
Church and State, inviolable in all its Parts; and to 
ſecure to all his Subjects the full Enjoyment of their 
Religious and Civil Rights.” The ſame pacific Mea- 
ſures were continued; and Britain preferred the Friend- 
ſhip of France to all other Conſiderations : while France 
renewed her Alliance with Spain; and the Britiſb Squa- 
dron in the Wefſt- Indies was uſeleſsly rotting before the 
Baſtimentoes. The Admirals Hofier, Hapſon, and St. Loe, 
who ſucceeded each other in the Command, died on 
Board their Ships ; and the Fleet loſt her Men twice 
over; without being permitted to avenge themſelves on 
their Enemies. | 
| GrteaTr-BrITaAiN, and Spain, had ſettled their Pre- 1528. 
| liminaries; and the Congreſs of Soiſſons was opened in 
| May: But, as the Spaniards wanted the Reſtoration of 
| Gibraltar, the Britiſh Parliament addreſſed the King, 1729. 
to preſerve his undoubted Right to Gibraltar and Mi- 
* norca, The Peace was concluded at Seville, between 
| Great - Britain, France, and Spain; whereby it was 
agreed, that Commiſſaries ſhould determine what Ships 
and Effects had been taken on either Side: That Spain 
| ſhould have Satisfaction for the Ships Jeftroy'd by Sir 


of the King of Spain, ſhould have the eventual Succeſ- 
| fon of Tuſcany. This was another Treaty of Par- 
dition; for Gaſion de Medicis, the Grand Duke of Tu/- 
| — 
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A. D. cam, was alive; who was unable to oppoſe the Will; q 
2230. theſe Diſtributors of Empire; and when he died, h 
Dominions were transferred to the Duke of Lamas 

whoſe Duchy was ceded to France. 
1731. THz Britiſbꝰ Fleet convoyed 6000 Spaniſb Troops t 
Tuſcany ; which was an impolitic Step; as it gave a 
ditional Weight to the Houſe of Bourbon; eſpecially 
as Don Carlos, at this Time, ſucceeded to the Duchic, 
of Parma and Placentia, in Right of his Mother; which 
were afterwards conveyed to his younger Brother Dy 
Philip, and the two Sicilies were ſettled upon Don Carly, 
1732, Tu Treaty of Vienna was concluded between th; 
Emperor, and his Britannic Majeſty, for guarantying the 
Pragmatic Sanction, or Indiviſibility of the Auſtrian Sue. 
ceſſion; becauſe the Emperor had no Iflue Male, and 
was afraid of a Partition-Treaty of his Dominions; 
which afterwards happened, notwithſtanding all the 
rand Powers in Europe acceded to the Guaranty of the 
ragmatic Sanction] Philip, Duke of Wharton, the Bud. 
ingham of his Age, was declared a Traitor in England, 
and died a Monk in Spain. Mr. Pultney was {truck 
out of the Liſt of Privy-Counſellors : But, after violent. 
1 oppoſing the Court many Years, was created Earl of 

ath, 


17733. Taz Exciſe Scheme was introduced into Parliament 


for putting the Duties of Tobacco and Wine under the 
Laws of — but the Miniſtry found their Schemes 
ſo unpopular, that they were afraid to venture upon 
ſuch an Extenſion of Exciſe Laws, which were looked 
upon as the Badges of Slavery : Though 18 Years af- 
terwards, the Blow was repeated againſt 'Tobacco, 
when the Dealers concerned in that Trade, after bounc- 
ing off like a Flaſh in the Pan, loſt all their former Spi- 
rit, and quietly ſubmitted to a Regulation that was lit. 
tle better than an Exciſe. The Rejection of this Bill 
was followed with ſome conſiderable Removals and Re- 
ſignations at Court. 


1734. Tue Death of my King of Poland, renewed the 


War in the North ; where the na oppoſed Staniſiau, 
and drove him from Dantzic. This was ſoon followed 


by 
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by a War in Germany, where the Emperor was attacked A- P. 


by Trace; and by Spain in Italy, as alſo by the Duke 2. 
of Savoy, who had been obliged to quit Szcily for Sar- 

ma. 
F Taxes Duke of Berwick, who commanded the French 
Forces on the Rhine, was killed at the Siege of Philip/- 
burgh. It is remarkable that Marſhal Villars, and Prince 
Eugene, died about the ſame Time: Dor Carlos took 
Poſſeſſion of Naples ; and the Emperor concluded a 1735. 
Treaty with France, whereby the Reverſion of Tuſcany 

was to go to the Duke of Lorrain; the Duchy of Lor- 
rain to Staniſlaus for Life, and then to France : Mantua, 
Parma, and Milan, were to go to the Emperor; but Don 1736. 
Carlos was to have Naples and Sicily; for which France 

was to guaranty the Pragmatic Sanction; that had been 
broke - this Partition of his Dominions, and after- 
wards rendered a much greater Infraction. Great Bri- 

tain had aſſiſted to pluck ſome Feathers from the Au- 
ſirian Eagle: But now ſhe diſplumed herſelf; and the 
Houſe of Bourbon commanded all the South of Europe, 

from the Rhine, to the Adriatic. © | 

The Great Duke of Tuſcany died, and the Duke of 1727. 
Lirrain took Poſſeſſion of his Dominions. The Britt 
Merchants made great Complaints againſt the Spari/ 
Depredations in America; which was followed by a 
Convention between the two Crowns, and that Con- 1738. 
vention was ſoon followed by a Declaration of War. 

Turk have been Forty ſevere Wars in Europe ſince 1739. 
1600 ; but only one of Importance in the grand Em- 
pires of Aa; and now in Africa, or America, which 
have not been excited by Europeans. The laſt general 
War, during which 600,000 Combatants were annually 
in Arms, muſt have deſtroyed about 100,000 Men eve- 
ry Year; and the South of Europe had in ten Years lot 
above a Million of Men in the Prime of Life. Each 
Nation repaired its Lofles during the twenty Years 
which followed the Peace of Utrecht ; each was jealous 
of its Neighbour ; the Terms of the grand Alliance no 
longer ſubſiſted; and the Intereſts of every Nation 
ſcemed to change with thoſe of Individuals, But Eu- 

Vor. IV. ; X rope 
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rope is ſeldom exempt from the Calamities of War for 
the Space of ten Years without Interruption : The Em- 
peror was already engaged in a War againſt the Turks, 
and, before it was quite ended, Great-Britain made 
War upon Spain; which ſoon became general all over 
Europe. | 

His Britarnic Majeſty declared War againſt the King 
of Spain on the 29th of October; which was followed by 
a like Declaration in Spain, on the 17th of Nowember ; 
and Peace was not made till the 19th. of OZober 1748. 
The Briti/5 Nation wanted a free and uninterrupted 
Trade in the Seas of America; which was their un- 
doubted Right; though that Right had been frequently 
invaded by the Spaniards, The War was not under- 
taken to gratify the Views of reſtleſs Ambition : But 
to maintain the Honour of an' injured Nation. This 
great Quarrel was only about a ſingle Ship, belonging 
to the Engliſb South-Sea Company, which had been 
ſeizes by the Spaniards ; and for 95,000 J. which was 
due from them to the Britiſb Merchants: But the War 
coſt the Spaniards an immenſe Sum of Money ; and 
1249 Ships, which were taken by the Exgliſb, who al- 
ſo loſt 1360 Ships taken by the Spaniards. 

THe firſt Blow was ſtruck by the brave Vice- Admi- 
ral Vernon, who took Porto Bello, on the 22d of Nowem- 
ber, with fix Ships ; which ſeemed incredible when the 
Admiral told the Parliament he could do it with that 
Force. The glorious Vernon became idolized by the 
Populace ; * received the Thanks of both Houſes of 
Parliament. He demoliſhed Chagre; and attacked Car- 
thagena with the greateſt Force that had ever appearcd 
in the American Seas, He had 29 Ships of the Line, 
and 15,000 Sailors; who deſtroed all the Fortifica- 
tions of the Harbour, fix Spani/s Ships of the Line, and 
ſeven Galleons: But General Wentworth, who had 
10,000 Soldiers under his Command, was unſucceſsful 

n Shore, where he loſt 2000 Men. This was another 
Inſtance, how ſeldom a divided Command is attended 
with Succeſs; and I have ſeen the brave Vernon ſhed 
Tears when he has related how Wentworth failed in his 
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Attempt upon Lazar, Admiral Vernon, and General A. D. 
Mentaborth, next undertook the Reduction of the Iſland 1741. 
of Cuba ; but the General even abandoned the Attempt 
againſt $7. Jago; nor was he more ſucceſsful in his in- 
tended Exedition againſt Panama ; which made the Ad- 

miral complain, that he was unequally yoked;“ and 

the Spaniards merrily ſaid to one another, They (a) 
believed the Engliſb were only come to a Hunting 
Match in their Woods.“ 

Tuis War was alſo extended upon the Continent of 
North America, where the brave and public ſpirited Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe, who had founded the new Colony of 
Georgia, made an Expedition againſt Sr. Auguſtine, in 
May 1740, aſſiſted by the Cree#, Chickee/ſaw, and Che- 
rokee Indians, He took the Iſland of Anaſtaſia ; but was 
not properly aſſiſted from Carolina, which obliged him to 
raiſe the Siege. | be 

The Spaniards invaded Georgia; but were repulſed 1742. 
with great Loſs by General Oglethorpe; who ſecured ! 
Georgia and Carolina from the Inſults of a revengeful 4 
Enemy. I have been told by General Og/ethorpe, that 
he was the firſt Perſon who prevailed upon the Indians 
to aboliſh their barbarous Cuſtom of burning the un- 
happy Wretches who fell into their Hands, and to 
treat them as Priſoners of War. This was agreeable to 
bis well-known Humanity; but like his Friend Admi- 
ral /-r451, he has lived to ſee his eminent Services diſ- 
regarded. 

CoumopoRe Auſon carried the War to the remoteſt 
Extremity of the Globe, and ſtruck Terror to all the 
new World. He ſet Sail from England on the 18th of 
September 1740, with@hve Men of War, 1500 Sailors, 
and 470 Soldiers; to diſtreſs the. Spaniards in Peru; 
while Admiral Vernon was ruining them in Mexico. If 
the Commodore could have got to Panama with all his 
Forces; and if Admiral Vernon had reduced Carthagena, 
the Tithmus of Panama would have been taken, and the 
S»ani/þ Empire muſt have been overturned, But Com- 
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A. D modore Anſon after crofling the Line, could not reach 
£742. the Iſland of Sz. Catherines, on the Coaſt of * till 


the 21ſt of December; and it was the 7th of March 1741, 
before he could paſs the Streights 4e Maire, to at- 
tempt the Paſſage of Cape Horn. I his was a very im- 

roper Seaſon for ſuch a dangerous Enterprize: His 
Ships were diſperſed ; and it was with the utmoſt Dif. 
ficulty that his own Ship, of ſixty Guns, got into the 
Pacific Ocean, and arrived at the Iſland of Juan Fer- 
nandes on the gth of June. He was joined only by one 
of his Ships, and a Sloop, both of which he was 
obliged to deſtroy, to navigate his own Ship ; for he 
had now only 340 Men in all. The Spaniards had ſent 
Admiral Pizarro, with a ſtrong Squadron, after Com- 
modore Anſon: But Pizarro could not get one of his 
Ships round Cape Horn, and loſt two in the Attempt, 
The Commodore was unable to attack Baldivia, or Pa- 
nama: But he ſurprized, and took Paita, in the Night 
of the 12th of November; plundered the Town, and 
left it Aſhes. He croſſed the Line again in December; 
and took ſeveral Spaniſh Ships, and arrived before Aca- 
pulco in Fanuary 1742, in hopes of taking the Manila 
Galleon ; but he ſoon found he was diſcovered, and 
that the Ship would not ſet Sail while he was on the 
Coaſt. The Commodore therefore croſſed the vaſt Pa- 
cific Oczan, or South-Sea, which divides America from 
Aa, and is about three thouſand Leagues over. He 
touched at Tinian, one of the Marian Iſlands; and ar- 
rived at Macao in China, where he refitted his Ship, and 
went in Search of the Manila Galleon, which he met, 


and took, on the roth of ure 1743. The Commo- 


dore had only 240 Men on Bqard the Centurion; and 
the Spaniſb Captain had 560 Men on Board the Galleon, 
which mounted 64 Guns, but fell an eaſy Prey, and 
was carried in Triumph to Canton, where Mr. Anſon 
maintained the Honour of his Nation, by refuſing to 


pay the Emperor of China the Duties impoſed on all 


foreign Shipping. The Commodore returned to Europe 
by the Sundy Iſlands, and the Cape of Good-Hope. Hav- 
ing thus ſailed victoriouſſy gound the Globe, he came 


back 
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back to England on the 4th of June 1744; after a Voy- A. D 
age of three Years, eight Months, and thirteen Days. 242. 


Ferdinand Magellan was the firſt who failed round the 
World: He was followed by Drake, Cavendiſh, and 
ſome others; but none of them underwent the Difficul- 
ties which were encountered by Commodore Anſon, 
whoſe Expedition conveyed Honour to himſelf, but 
Diſhonour to the Miniſtry, The Riches he had ac- 
quired from the Spaniards amounted to near 400,000 /. 
which were carried in Triumph to London, in 32 Wag- 
gons; where this Proceſſion revived the Memory of 
what had been done by Cromwell againſt the Spaniards, 
when Commodore à] Stayner exhibited ſuch a glorious 
Shew to the Populace. Commodore Auſon was created 
a Peer ; and made firſt Lord of the Admiralty ; while 
two other naval Commanders, who had done more 
national Services, were even ſtruck off the Liſt of Ad- 
mirals, 

WHaiLlz the Kings of Great-Britain and Spain were 
carrying on a War, commenced entirely on a commer- 
cial Account, the Emperor Charles the VIth died, on 
the gth of October 1741, who was ſucceeded in his he- 
reditary Dominions by his eldeſt Daughter, Maria The- 
reſa Walpurge. This Princeſs was born in 1717, and 
was married in 1736, to Francis Duke of Lorrain, who 
obtained the Grand Duchy of Tuſcany in 1738; and, 
in 1745, was elected Emperor. It was now generally 
teen how little Reſpect is paid to Treaties, when they 
are repugnant to the Intereſt of Princes. The Pragma- 
tic Sanction, which the Emperors Leopold, Joſeph, and 
Charles, had been all their Lives endeavouring to eita- 
blich, was now looked upon as an Inſtrument deviſed 
by Lawyers : For, if the Emperor Charles had not con- 
ned the Entail of the Auſtrian Eftates to his ozvn Poſte- 
rity, they muſt have reverted to the Daughters of his 
Brothers, one of whom was married to the King of 
Poland, and the other to the Elector of Bavaria. Spain, 
Ruſſia, Great-Britain, the States-General, Denmark, Sax- 


X 3 ony, 
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A. D. ory, and at laſt France, all guarantied the Auſtrian Eſ- 
2742. tates upon the Female Iſſue of Charles the VIth, who 
had ſcarce been laid in his Grave, before his Daughter. 
was ſhook upon her Throne. - The young Queen was 
poſſeſſed of two Kingdoms, and many noble Provinces, 
which contained 17 Millions of Inhabitants, and an- 
nually produced a Revenue of nine Millions Sterling: 
But ſhe was too weak for the potent Enemies by which 
ſhe was ſurrounded. The EleQor of Bavaria claimed 
his Right by the Pen: But the King of Praca, who 
had Pretenſions on Sz/efia, aſſerted his by the Sword. 
Frederic the IIId. King of Praſſia, was in the 28th Year of 
his Age, and was deſtined by Nature for an accompliſh- 
ed Prince. He had an Army of 100,000 Men, as well 
diſciplined as the beſt Troops among the ancient Ro- 
2:azs ; and, at the Head of a third Part of theſe Troops, 
he ſuddenly invaded Silgſia, with the Roman Eagle for 
his Enſign. Bavaria, Saxony, and even France, at- 
tacked the Remains of the Houſe of - Auſtria, which 
ſprung up again out of her Aſhes. The Queen of Hun- 
gary found a powerful Ally in the King of Great-Bri. 
tain: Sardinia ſoon eſpouſed her Cauſe ; Holland came 
tc her Aſſiſtance; and at laſt Raa arrived in hei De- 
fence : So that the War became as general as in 1701. 
Tre King of Pruf/a took the whole Province of Si- 
ieſia, of which the Queen of Hungary had refuſed him a 
Part. He was joined by the French and Polijs Kings to 
rocure the Imperial Crown for the Duke of Bavaria; 
3n which they ſucceeded : But failed in their intended 
Partition of the Az/{rian Inheritance. Marſhal Belleiſle, 
negotiated as the Duke of Mar/borough had done, and 
became the very Soul of this grand Confederacy, made 
by the Houſe of Bourbon againſt the Houſe of Auſtria. 
Two French Armies entered Germany; and one of them 
awed Hanover into a Neutrality ; while the other threat- 
ened Vienna, entered Bohemia, and took Prague. The 
Elector of Bavaria aſcended the Imperial Throne, in 
Ja uary 1742, by the Name of Charles the VIIth, but, 
like his Father, he was unhappy in his Attachmeat to 
France, and his very Elevation rendered him one of the moſt 
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unhappy Princes upon Earth. His electoral Dominions A. D. 
were over-ran by the Auſtrians: While the King of 242. 


Pruſſia concluded a Peace at Bre/aw with the Queen of 
Hungary; and the French were drove out of Bohenia, 
with incredible Loſs. 


WALPOLE and Fleury, the Prime - Miniſters of 743. 


Great-Britain and France, had always agreed in their 
pacific Meaſures : But Fleury died in a very advanced 
Age, and Waſpole was diſmiſſed from the Adminiſtration 
of Affairs, in which he was ſucceeded by a much abler 
Miniſter, who nobly eſpouſed the Cauſe of the Houle 
of Auſtria, Jobn Earl Granville revived the Glory of 
Britain, protected the Heireſs of Auſtria, and reduced 
the Power of Leauis the Fif.centh. France and England, 
under the Name of Auxiliaries, became Principals in 
this War: And the Earl of Stair was ſent with 16, co 
Britiſþ Troops into Flanders, where they were reinforced 
by tome Auſtrians, and entered Germany to join the Ha- 
noverians. | . 
His Britannic Majeſty, and his ſecond Son the Duke 
of Cumberland, joined the allied Army at Aſchaffenberg, 
which amounted to about 40,000 Men, Marſhal Naila 
commanded a much ſuperior Army of the French Troops 
on the other Side of the Maine, and blocked up the 
Allies between that River and a Mountain ; which 
obliged the King of Great-Britain to make a dangerous 
but neceſſary March. This brought on the Battle of 
Dettingen, which was fought on the 16th of June; when 
the Allies, who only wanted to make a Retreat, ob- 
tained a Victory. The Ardour of the Duke of Gram- 
mont led the French into the Snare which his Uncle 
Marſhal Nogilles had laid for the Allies. Great Bravery 
was ſhewn on both Sides: Put the King of Great-Bri- 
tain had the Glory of the Field. The Allies had 2000 
Men killed and wounded : General Clayton was among 
the former; and the Duke of Cumberland among the 
latter. The French loſt near 4000 Men; with many no- 
ble Officers : And it is remarkable, that a Count of 


Boufflers, who was a Child not eleven Years old, was in 


the Midſt of this Battle, and periſhed by a Cannon-Ball. 
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A. D. Tis French had loſt g0,000 Men in Germany in three 
1744. Years; and were now obliged to think of defending 


. themſelves in the Netherlands ; while their Navy was (g 
\  formidably revived, that they ventured to conteſt the 
Dominion of the Ocean with the Britiſb Fleet. Admi. 
ral Mathews had blocked up the Spani/h Admiral Na. 
varro in Tculon, who was convoyed out of that Harbour 
by the French Admiral de Court, on the 10th of February, 
when Admiral Mathews attacked the combined Fleet of 
France and Spain, The Briti/h Fleet conſiſted of about 40 
Sail ; and the combined Fleet was much upon an Equa. 
lity. The Battle was warmly conteſted by Admira! 
Mathews, and his Rear-Admiral Rowl/ey : But they re. 
ceived no Aſſiſtance from Vice. Admiral Le/tock, and the 
French ſucceeded in carrying off the Spani/> Squadron, 
Many Men were killed on both Sides: But no Ships 
were loſt ; though the Loſs of Captain Cornwall was {9 
much regretted by the Brit; Nation, that the Parlia. 
ment erected a Monument to his Memory. Admiral 
Mathews ſent Vice-Admiral Leftock to England as a Pri. 
ſoner, for not diſcharging his Duty : But he was ac- 
uitted for not fighting; though Admiral Mathews him- 
elf was broke by a Court-Martial, notwithſtanding he 
had engaged the Enemy with undaunted Reſolution, 
and had done all that a brave Commander could do to 
obtain a complete Victory, which muſt have fell to 
his Share if his Vice-Admiral had given him Aſſiſtance. 
The Spanſb Admiral alſo blamed the French Admiral, 
who acted like an experienced Commander, and was 
juſtiked by Admiral Mathews ; while that Commander 
had the {ame Juſtice done him by Admiral de Court. If 
it was cruel to be accuſed by the Friends for whom 
they fought ; it was glorious to be acquit:ed by the 
Enemy. Admiral Mathews has frequently told me, 
that, if Vice-Admiral Leſtock had come up, the whole 
Spaniſh Squadron, at leaſt, muſt have been taken, or 
deſtroyed. The Cenſure then paſt upon him, is now 
no Diſhonour to his Character; and Poſterity will not 
fail to pay him that Honour, which was denied him in 


his Life. The Britiſb Fleet was ſoon refitted at Port- 
Ma bon; 
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Mahon ; and it then appeared of what Value Minorca l. D. 
was to the Briti Nation! | 1744+ + 
Taz Kings of Great- Britain and Sardinia, the Queen 
of Hungary, EleQor of Saxony, and the Dutch, united 
againſt the Emperor by the Treaty of Worms, The ; 
French Monarch, on the 4th of March, declared War | 
againſt Great-Britain ; which was anſwered, on the 21ſt, | 
by his Britannic Majeſty's Declaration of War againſt | 
France, War was alſo declared between Lewis the | 
Fifteenth, and the Queen of Hungary : But this was 
only the Addition of a Ceremony; which was neglected 
by Spain and Naples, who made War againſt Maria 
Thereſa, without declaring it in Form. | 
THz Infant Don Philip, and the Prince of Conti, | 
carried the War into /taly, and croſſed the Als, where h 
they were vigorouſly oppoſed by Charles Emmanuel- Victor | 
King of Sardinia, who was a faithful Ally to the Queen 
of Hungary, and was married to her Huſband's Siſter. 
Prince Lob4owvitz was ſent to make a Conqueſt of Naples 
for the Queen of Hungary: While the Brother of Don 
Carlos was endeavouring to deprive her of Milan. 
Tae French had 80,000 Men in Flanders; and 60,000 
on the Rhine. Marſhal Wade commanded the Britiſb, 
Auſirian, and Dutch Troops in the Netherlands : But was 
obliged to act defenſively ; while Marſhal Neoailles took 
Courtray, Menin, Ypres, Furnes, and Fort-Knock, with as 
little Reſiſtance as the Duke of Marlborough met with in 
1706. 
Prince Charles of Lorrain won immortal Honour in 
paſſing the Rhine, at the Head of 60,000 Men who had 
drove the French out of Bohemia, They plundered 
Alſace ; drove King Staniſſaus from Lorrain; and were 
preparing to enter France, when the King of Praſſin 
again took up Arms againſt the Queen of Hungary, and 
obliged Prince Charles to return for the Protection of 
Bohemia. The King of Praſſia had ballanced the Treaty 
of Worms, by concluding the Treaty of Frankfort, with 
tne Emperor, the French King, the EleQor Palatine, and 
Landgrave of Heſe- Caſſel. He took Prague, which four 
Years before had been taken by the French : But Prince 
X 5 Charles 
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A. D. Charles drove the Pruſſians out of the Kingdom, as he 
1744: had done the French in 1742. The War was ſpread 
from the Tiber to the Elbe; and the Prince of Cori, after 
taking Demont, inveſted Cont ; which occaſioned the Kin 
of Sardinia to force the Intrenchments, where he was 
repul ed; and yet the two Princes were obliged to raiſe 
the Siege, as Catinat had done in 1691. Prince L144. 
itz and the King of Na les had made the Papal Dy. 
minions the Theatre of War on their Side; and the 
Prince had like to have ſeized the King at Velletri, a 
Prince Eugene ſeized Marſhal Villars at Cremona. Spain 
aimed at Italy; and France at Germany: But they were 
diſappointed ; while Marſhal Belleiſſe, and his Brother, 
were ſeized in Hanover, and ſent to England as Priſoners 
of State, which deprived them of the Benefit of the 
Cartel, ſettled at Frankfort in 1743, as Priſoners of War, 
Tu Emperor Charles the Seventh, died at Munich; 
ſick of the World, and mortified with the bare Title of 
Emperor, without poſſeſſing his paternal Dominions: 
Yet the general War continued, becauſe it was begun; 
though the Emperor was dead, for whom it was com- 
menced : So that a new Syſtem of War was introduced, 
like that in 1707. The King of Poland refuſed to ac- 
cept of the Imperial Crown; and the young Elector of 
Bawaria deſerted the Alliance of France, which had been 
fatal to his Father and Grandfather. The He/ian 
paſſed from French into Britiſh Pay: The Palatines be- 
came Neuter : And the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, Huſband 
to the Queen of Hungary, was elected Emperor. 
MakshAL Saxe, natural Brother of the King of Po- 
land, and who had once been elected Duke of Courland, 
was now at the Head of the French Army in Flanders, 
where the French Monarch had confined the Seat of 
War, and brought his Son with him to open the Cam- 
paign. The Duke of Cumberland commanded the con- 
federate Army, with Prince Waldeck, and Marſhal X- 
zig ſegg; who undertcok the Relief of Tournay, which 
was inveſted by the French ; and this brought on a ge- 
neral Battle at Fontenoy, three Miles South-Eaſt of Tour- 
aaz, and eighteen North-Weſt of Mans. - 
HIS 
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Tuis memorable Battle was fought on the 1ſt of A. D. 
May; and Voltaire has deſcribed it in a very elegant 243. 


Manner. The French Army conſiſted of 106 Battalions, 
and 172 Squadrons; being 74, 200 Foot, and 10, 300 
Horſe. The Allies had 20 Battalions and 26 Squad- 
rons of Engliſh; 20 Battalions and 40 Squadrons of 
Dutch; ſix Battalions and 16 Squadrons of Hanowerians 
and eight Squadrons of Auſtrians; in all 46 Battalions, 
and 50 Squadrons; or 32,200 Foot, and 5400 Horſe. 
This is the Account given by Voltaire; who ſays, 
« Hiſtorical Exactneſs obliged him to acknowledge, 
that the Frenc> were ſuperior to the Allies by 60 Bat- 
talions, and 82 Squadrons.” If ſo, the French had 
42,000 Foot, and 4900 Horſe, more than the Allies ; 
which were 9300 more than double their Number ; 
and yet the Allies had the Intrepidity to attack the 
French in their Intrenchments. The cannonading began 
early in the Morning ; and Marſhal Saxe told Marſhal 
Neailles the Enemy would ſtop here, and keep the French 
in continual Alarm, to retard the Siege of Tournay. Old 
Marſhal Konig ſegg would have done no more: But the 
Duke of Cumber/and, and Prince Waldeck, had too much 
Courage to reſtrain the Ardour of their Men, who were 
impatient to engage, and marched up cloie to the In- 
trenchments about ſeven. The Erg/zþ thrice attacked 
Fontenoy, the Centre of the French, about eight; and the 
Dutch twice attacked their Left at Antoine, At ten, the 
Engiih attempted to force a Paſſage through the Left of 
the French at Barry, advancing through a hollow Way, 
and up a riſing Ground. As they advanced, the French 
drew near, and their firſt Rank of the whole Line was 
ſwept away at the firſt Fire, which was made at the 
Diitance of 50 Paces, and the reſt fled. The Engl; 
continued to advance gradually, as if they were per- 
forming their Exerciſe, and pierced beyond Fonteney. 
They icemed an indiſſoluble Column, which drove 
Regiment after Regiment before them, and made the 
dead Bodies of their Enemies ſerve for "Trenches to their 
Survivors. The Eng/i/þ full gained Ground; and Mar- 
ſnal Saxe began to think they would be victorious, as 

G they 
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A. P. they ſeemed an impenetrable Phalanx. He brought up 
the ſecond Line of Cavalry; which was alſo repulſed ; 


for Cavalry alone can ſeldom make any Impreſſion upon 
a compact Body of Infantry; eſpecially ſuch a cloſe 
Body as this, which ſeemed a ſingle Corps of about 
1H,000 Men, though it was then in three Diviſions, 


making a continual running fire in Platoons, and dif. ' 


perſing one Brigade after another, as they preſented 
themſelves on all Sides in irregular Charges. The Eng- 
lib Infantry ſeemed Maſter of the Field of Battle, and 
were ſurprized to find themſelves in the Middle of the 
French Camp, without any Cavalry : But their Counte. 
nance was bold and undaunted. If the Dutch had been 
ſucceſsful at Antoine, the French would have been de- 
- feated paſt all Recovery; which Marſhal Saxe perceived, 
and began to make his laſt Effort. He had poſted the 
Flower of his Army in the Reſerve ; which was un- 
common, but of the utmoſt Conſequence. The Duke 
de Richelieu at laſt gave a Stop to the Enghſs Column, 
and adviſed the Generals to bring four Pieces of Can- 
non to bear upon its Front; which was immediately 
done, with thoſe very Pieces that had been drawn of 
from Antoine to cover the Retreat. The Houſhold 
Troops now advanced, with the Gendarmes, and Muſ— 
keteers : The 7ri/5 Brigade was ready; and all were 
to act in Concert, without any more irregular Charges. 
The French Cavalry puſhed boldly on, ſupported by a 
ſtrong Corps of Infantry, who engaged with their Bayo- 
nets. The Front of the Eng/; Column was ſhook by 
the French Cannon, which thinned the Ranks : While 
they were attacked on each Flank. The French ſcatter- 
ed Troops were rallied on every Side, and the Tide was 
turned in their Favour. The Engliſb Column gave Way, 
and retired back to Fontenoy with great Loſs. They were 
diſperſed ; and the French obtained the Victory: But the 
Retreat was gloriouſly conducted by the Earl of Cau- 
furd, who behaved like Talmaſb at Landen. 

Tne+ Engliſh and Hanoverians ſhewed amazing Cour- 
age : But Go Dutch were blamed here, as they were at 
Steenkirk, The French loſt about gooo Men; — 
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Allies about 6000. The Duke of Grammont, and many A. D. 
noble Officers, were killed among the former: And 1745- 


General Campbel, and General Ponſonby, were killed 
among the latter: But the Conſequence of this Victory 
was the Reduction of Tournay. 

LEVIS the Fifteenth followed the Example of 


' Lewis the Fourteenth, by m— the Claim of the 


Pretender, who had lived ſo many Years quietly at Rome, 
and was now unwilling to try his Fortune again in Scoz- 
land. He reſided in the Palace of the Marquis de Monti, 
where he publickly profeſſed the papal Religion, and 
Pope Clement the Twelfth granted him an annual Sub- 
ſiſtance of 12,000 Crowns, which was greatly aug- 
mented by the Courts of France and Spain; as alſo by 
large Remittances from the Papiſts in Great- Britain and 
ireland, He kept up the faint Appearance of a Court, 
:nd was treated wi:h all the external Marks of Royalty. 
His elder Son was ſtiled Prince of Wales; and the 
younger Son was called Duke of York, Both of theſe 
Princes were educated under the Care of the titular 
Earl of Dunbar, Brother to the Viſcount Stormont ; be- 
cauſe he was a Proteſtant : But his Pupils were Papiſts. 
The elder Son Charles Francis Edward was born on the 
22d of December 1720; ſo that he was in the Flower of 
his Age; graceful in his Perion,. and engaging in his 
Manners ; BE in Spirit, and active in Body. He 
had the Bravery of John Sobieſky, the great King of Pe- 
land, who was his Grandfather by the Mother's Side; 


without the Timidity which had been ſhewn by many of 


the Stewarts, 

He had ſhewn Marks of the moſt reſolute Courage; 
and had frequently been heard to ſay, his Head muſt 
either fall off, or be crowned. He was eager to ſeize 
any Opportunity of fignalizing himſelf in the World: 
And the ſame Preparations that had been made in 
France for his Father in 1708, were now made for the 
von. A ſtrong Fleet was equipped at Breft, to carry 
him to Britain, with 12,000 Soldiers commanded by 
Marſhal Saxe : But this Expedition was fruſtrated by a 
Storm ; many of the Troops were loſt ; and the g 

an 


| 
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and Waves once more ſaved England from a French In- 
vaſion. 8 
Tux young Prince was ſtill intent on raiſing an In. 
ſurrection in Great-Britain, where Lord Lowat had pro. 
miſed him Aſſiſtance : Though this Chief had oppoſed 
the Pretender in 1715, and was rewarded with a Pen- 
ſion of 400/. a Year from the Government. The 
young Pretender no longer relied on the Aſſiſtance of 
France, and determined to try his own Fortune in Scot. 
land. He ſet out upon an Expedition, which cannot 
be paralleled at all, „ in the Engliſb or fabulous 
Hiſtory; and even there has yet found no Equal. It 
was a ſtrange Thing for a young Man, with only eight 
Companions, few Arms, little Money, and not one 
private Soldier, to think of conquering three King- 
doms. He embarked the 14th of Ju, on board a 
ſmall Frigate of eighteen Guns, at Port Lazare in Bre- 
tagne, accompanied by the Marquis of Tullibardine, 
General Macdonald, and fix other Gentlemen, with five 
Servants. + They failed round Vreland; and, having 
narrowly eſcaped being taken by a Britiſb Man of War, 
arrived among the Weſtern Iſles of Scotland, where they 
landed on the 27th, at Moidart in Lochabyr, between 
the Iſlands of Sky and Mull. The young Pretender was 
ſoon joined by ſeveral of the Highland Chiefs, and was 
at the Head of 2000 Men on the 11th of Auguſt, when 
he erected his Standard, with the Motto, Tandem Trium- 


phans, He aſſumed the Title of Prince Regent; pub- 


liſhed two Manifeſtoes in the Name of his Father; and 
formed an Encanipment at Fort Villiam, 100 Miles 
North-Weſt of Edinburgh. His Britannic Majeſty was 
in Germany: The Britiſb Troops were in Flanders : And 
the Britih Miniſtry paid little Regard to this Inſurrec- 
tion, till it gathered to ſuch a Head, as to threaten the 


Nation with ſuch another Revolution as that of the 
White and Red Roſes. 
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ſtrong Poſt on the Corryarick, and marched to Inverneſs. A. D 
This left all the South of Scotland open to the young . 


Pretender, who had made Priſoners two Compan'zs 
belonging to Fort Wilkam, and marched to Perth, 
where his Father was proclaimed on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, He was now joined by ſome of the Scotch Nobi- 
lity, and his Army was augmented to 4000 Men, 
which he led to Edinburgh; and, on the 17th entered 
that Metropolis in a Highland Habit, and in a regal 
Manner. He took up his Reſidence in the Royal Palace 
of HiH-Rood Houſe; and his Followers obliged the 
Heralds to proclaim his Father: While the Privy- 
Council at London offered 30,000/. to whoſoever ſhou!d 
deliver up the Son. 

S1s John Cipe brought his Forces by Sea from Inver- 
neſs to Dunbar, where they were reinforced, and 
marched towards Edinburgh : But the young Pretender 
advanced to meet him, and came up with him at 
Gladſmuir- Heath, near Preflon- Pans, on the 2oth of Sep- 
tember, and early the next Morning began the Engage- 
ment, about ſeven Miles from Edinburgh. The Royal 
Forces were 2000 Men ; among which were two Regi- 
ments of Dragoons: And the Rebels that engaged 
were only 3006 Men; though 1600 more were — 
vp in a ſecond Line. The Rebels marched briſkly at 
tne Dawn of Day, waved their Bonnets, and ruſhed on 
furiouſly with their Broad-Swords. The Dragoons fled, 
and ſhamefully left the Battalions to be cut to Pieces, 
of whom 400 were killed, many wounded, and 1200 
made Priſoners in leſs than an Hour. The brave Colo- 
nel Gardiner was killed, after he was deſerted by his 
Dragoons ; and 83 Officers Were taken by the Rebels, 
with all the Train of Artillery, Baggage, Tents, Co- 
lours, and military Cheſt, containing 6000 J. The Re- 
bels had only 35 Men killed, and 83 wounded. Their 
1 ded Prince re entered Edinburgh in Triumph, and 
ed his Priſoners in Proceſſion ; which gave him ſuch an 
Air of Authority, that Multitudes flocked to his Stand- 


ard, and encouraged him to enter England, in * 
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A. D. of penetrating as far as London, or of joining 1 2,000 
1745. French Troops which were expected to land in Kent. 

THE Rebellion now wore a formidable Aſpect; and 

his Britannic Majeſty returned to England, where 

10,000 Men were ordered from Flanders; and 6000 

Auxiliaries were ſent from Holland. Addreſſes of 

Loyalty came from all Parts: The Militia were raiſed 

and 15 loyal Noblemen raiſed 15 new Regiments. The 

Parliament aſſured his Majeſty they would ſupport him 

| with their Lives and Fortunes: The Merchants of 

Londin ſupported the Credit of the Bank: And all 

| Ranks of People were ready to arm in Defence of the 

| | Kingdom. An Army of Sooo Britiſb and 6000 Dutch 

| 


Troops, was aſſembled at Newcaſtle in Northumberland, 
under Marſhal Wade: And a Fleet was ſtationed, be- 
tween the Thames and the Forth, under Admiral Vernon, 
who ſuſpected an Embarkation from France, and ſent 
Rear-Admiral Byng, the Son of that Admiral who had 
ſo bravely guarded the Coaſt in 1708, to cruize on the 
Eaſtern Coaſt of Scotland. 

Tun young Pretender had now 6000 Foot, and 260 
Horſe ; of which about 2000 were well armed. They 
left Edinburgh on the 3oth of Oæsober, and took Carliſle 
on the 15th of Nowember, before Marſhal Wade could 
come to its Relief. They garriſoned that Place, and 
expeditiouſly marched to Mancheſter, where they arrived 
on the 2gth ; having proclaimed the Pretender in every 
conſiderable Town upon their March. They advanced 
even to Derby on the 4th of December ; which was 108 
Miles South of Carliſle, and 98 North-Weſt of London. 
This long March was performed in the Depth. of Win- 
ter; and the Scotch had never before penetrated ſo far 
into England, where all the Inhabitants were terrified at 
their Approach. The Tacobites themſelves were afraid 
of theſe Invaders, who were joined by a very inconſi- 
derable Party, and thoſe Men of deſperate Circum- 
ſtances. 

As$OCIAT10Ns were entered into all over England and 
Wal:s, for the Defence of the Government ; and the 
Rebel Manifeſtoes were burnt at Londen by the common 


Hangman. 
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Hangman. The French were preparing for an Embarka- A P. 
tion at Dankirk, Calais, and Boulogne; ſo that 6000 


Haſians were called in for the Defence of England; and 
the Dutch were ſent Home; though Admiral Vernon 
had intimidated the French from attempting their 
| threatened Invaſion. Another Army of 12,000 Men 
was aſſembled at Stafford, under the Command of the 
Duke of Cumberland: While Marſhal Wade advanced 
from Newcaſtle; and the Rebels were incloſed by two 
Armies. They retreated from Derby on the 6th of 
December; and were cloſely followed by the Duke: But 
they outflew him, eſcaped Marſhal V ade, and returned 
to Carliſle on the 19th. It was amazing to think they 
ſhould march above 150 Miles in twelve Days, at the 
moſt uncomfortable Time of the Year ; and they ſhould 
loſe only 110 Men, who were killed or taken, as that 
Rear-Guard was attacked at Cin. They reinforced 
the Garriſon of Carli/e, re-entered Scotland, and arrived 
at Glaſgow on the 25th, The Duke of Cumberland 
obliged the Garriſon of Carliſie to ſurrender ; when 40 
Rebel Officers, and 354 Men, were made Priſoners : 
After which, his Royal Highneſs returned to Loudon, 
and left the Command of the Army to Lieutenant- 
Gereral Hawley, 


THe French attempted to ſend ſome Men to Scotland: 1748. 


But 850 were taken at Sea, with ſome principal Offi- 
cers; and only 50s landed at Aberdeen, under Lord 
John Drummond, who was joined by goo Highlanders; 
and marched to Sterling, where he reinforced the main 
Body of the Rebels, who had taken that Town, -but 
could not reduce the Caſtle. 

GENERAL Harwley marched to Falkirk, to raiſe the 
Siege of Sterling: But the young Pretender advanced, 
and attacked him, as he had done General Cope, and 
with equal Succeſs. The Royaliſts were 8600 Foot, 
and goo Horſe ; But the Rebels were only 8200 Foot, 
and 500 Horſe, who began the Engagement about 
Noon, on the 17th of January. The . fled at 


Falkirk, as they had done at Preſton Pans: The Foot 
followed; and the Rebels were again WW 
_ 
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A. D. ſeized the Artillery and Baggage; but made no purſut Ml =” 
2246: after the Royaliſts, in their Retreat to Edinburgh. Ge. - 
neral Hawley loſt ſeveral Officers, and 300 Men; though 
the Rebels ſuſtained an inconſiderable Loſs, and re. ne 
turned to the Siege of Sterling Caſtle, which was vigor. 
_ defended by Brigadier Blakeney, who had diſtin. 4% 


guiſhed himſelf at Carthagena, and was afterwards re. ; 4 
markable for his Defence of Port Mahon againſt the ia 
French. Thus the Scotch defeated the Engii/h at Faliiri, I "3 


where the Engh/s had defeated them 448 Years before, IM e 

Tre Scotch Rebels had defeated two Engliſb Generals, wy | 
and two veteran Armies. This was very alarming to the 
Nation; and the Conſequence might have been dread. 
ful, if France had landed the 12,000 Men, which f 
ſhe intended under Marſhal Lowendabl. The Duke of & 
Cumberland went to Edinburgh, and took upon him the PE 
Command of the diſpirited Army, which had received 


a ſtrong Reinforcement. The Rebels left S irling on the — 
iſt of February, and retired to Perth ; from whence thæy fa 
marched into the Highlands, to ſeize the Chain of __ 


Forts. They were followed by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who like Edward the Firſt and Oliver Cromwe!!, 
took Care to have Ships attending along the Coaſt, with 
Proviſions for his Army; which was what the Rebels 
never expected. 

THE Heſtan, guarded the Paſs in the South of Scot- 
land; and the Earl of Loudon formed a Body of 2000 
of the loyal Clans in the North ; but was obliged to 
abandon [rwerneſs, which the Rebels entered on the 
17th, and'took it for their Head-Quarters. They de- 
moliſhed Fort George and Fort Auguſtus ; drove the Earl 
of Loudon into the Iſle of Sky; and ineffectually attack- 
ed Fort Villiam: While the Duke of Cumberland con- 


tinued at Aberdeen, till the Weather opened for march- | 
* Inverneſs. N t 
HE Son of a King on the Britiſb Throne, and the 4 
Son of a Pretender to that Throne, were now to deter- 
| 


mine the Fate of three Kingdoms, by fighting a deciſive 
Battle for their Fathers. The Duke of Cumberland 


began his March on the 8th of Apri/, and W at 
| Wo | an 
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Nairn on the 15th. The young Pretender waited for a. D. 
him near Colloden Houſe on Straghallen Moor, four 1746. 


Miles Eaſt of Inverneſs ; and they came to a Battle on 
the 16th. | | 

Taye Duke of Cumberland had 15 Battalions, and 6 
Squadrons 3 which ſhould have been 10,000 Foot ; and 
160 Horſe ; befides a Battalion of Arg yleſtire High- 
ſanders. The young Pretender had 7000 Foot, and 
150 Horſe- The Cannon fired about half an Hour 
after one o' Clock: This was followed by the Muske- 
try; and then the Rebels puſhed on Sword in Hand, 
fearleſs of Men armed with Bayonets. The Royal 
Treops were inſtructed in a new Kind of Exerciſe ; for 
each Man directed his Bayonet to his right Hand Man 
of the Rebels, inſtead of puſhing to the Man directly 
oppoſite ; which rendered the Target of little Uſe, and 
made the Rebels an eaſy Prey. They fought furiouſly 
for thirty-five Minutes, in their wild and diſorderly 
Manner ; when they were ſurrounded, diſperſed, and 
faughtered. About 1400 of the Rebels were killed, 
wounded, and taken Priſoners : But the Royal Army 
had only 60 Men Killed, and 280 wounded. The 
fugitive Rebels diſperſed themſelves in ſeparate Bodies, 
and man; were taken; ſome ſecreted themſelves, and 
feveral of their Leaders eſcaped abroad; while their 
unfortunate Chief was r.duc.d to thole wretched Cir- 
cumſtances which befel Czar/es the Second, after the 
Battle of Vorceſter. He wandered about from Place to 
Place, till he had nothing but Rags to hide his Naked- 
neſs; while many of his Adherents periſhed on Scafe 
folds and Gibbets. The rebellious Country was laid 
deſolate and theſe fierce People entirely ſubdued ; 
whom neither the Romans, nor Saxons, could reduce. 

« Prince Edward, ſays Voltaire, got on board a 
little Veſſel, which landed him fafe in Bretagne. From 
thence he ſet out for Paris, and remained there till the - 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, when he was turned out of 
the Kingdom. This completed the Diſgraces of the 
unkortunate Houſe of Stewart; And Charles —_— 

rom 
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World.” 

VOLTAIRE alſo fays, „that near 800 Rebel 
periſhed by the Hand of the Executioner:“ But he f 
greatly miſtaken. I have a Letter from that eminem 

riter, wherein he greatly extols the Clemency of the 
Britih Nation: And it is ſurprizing that he ſhould tax 
this Reign with as much Bloodſhed, as if it had been 
the Reign of Edward the Second, or James the Second, 
The Earl of Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, Lord Lind, 
and Mr. Radc/;fe, Brother to the late Earl of Dera. 
water, were beheaded on Tower-Hill. Seventeen Rebel 
Officers were executed at Kennington- Common; 22 ut 
Fork ; 9 at Carliſle, 6 at Brampton, and 7 at Penrith: in 
all 65 : Above 100, who were condemned, were par. 
doned ; great Numbers were tranſported to America, 
and many were diſcharged. No more than 66 ſuffered 
for this Rebellion; and an Act of Grace was then 
paſſed : But 1500 ſuffered for that in the Reign of Ri. 
chard the Second; and James the Second put 600 to 
Death. Beſides, thoſe Princes put their Priſoners to 
Death in an arbitrary Manner : But the Rebels who 
ſuffered in 1715 and 1746, were condemned in a legal 
Manner, and had the Benefit of that Act which was a 
Glory tp the Conſtitution, and unknown to their Pre- 
deceſlors. 

Tx1s was the twenty-third Time that England had 
been ſhook, diſturbed, or threatened with an Invaſion; 
but only ſeven of theſe Invafions were ſucceſsful in the 
Courſe of 1693 Years; and it was now evident that 
France had no Intention of ſerving the Pretender, ſo 
far as to place him upon the Briti/h Throne. The 
Highlanders were diſarmed; their Dre's reſtrained; 
and their ſhameful Vaſſalage aboliſhed, for which the 
Government paid 152,237 /. to the Scotch Chiefs, who 
valued their Privileges at 602,127/. Ireland ſhewed the 
greateſt Loyalty to the Government, during the Time 
of this Rebellion ; and if the Papiſts in that Kingdom 
had formerly ſhewn their Attachment to James the 
Second, the Proteſtants now proſcribed the Son of the 

Pretender, 
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Pretender, and offered 50,000 J. for taking him dead — 4 
or alive. — 

AlL the Attempts to reſtore the Houſe of Steguart 
were in vain: This laſt was the boldeſt of any; and 
became the moſt formidable. King George the | {ary 
like Richard the Second, was out of his Kingdom when 
this Invaſion happened : But Richard was a timorous 
Prince, and diſregarded by his Subjects: Whereas 
King George was as brave a Prince as ever appeared in 
the Field, and as well beloved by his Subjects as any 
Prince that ever fate on the Throne. The Rebels 
thought of ſucceeding like the Duke of Lancaſter : But 
they failed like the Duke of Monmouth and Earl of 
Argyle. Indeed, the Pretender has nothing to hope : 
And the Blood that has been ineffectually ſhed in his 
vnhappy Cauſe, ought to convince his Adherents, that 
they ſhould never again attempt an Inſurrection in Fa- 
vour of a Family, who have been ſolemnly excluded 
from any Pretenſion to the Throne. The Union of 
the two Kingdoms; with the Abolition of Vaſſalage in 
Scotland, as had been done in Exgland by Henry the 
Seventh, and in Jreland by Sir Henry Sydney in 1567, 
cannot fail to calm the Reſentment of the Scotch, who, 
in all their Attempts, have been only the Tools of 
France. 

Ta1s is moſt evident from that remarkable Letter 
which Lord Bolingbroke wrote to Sir William Windham, 
about the Rebellion in 1715; wherein he has expoſed 
the ſcandalous Artifices of France, and ſhewed that the 
Pretender was impoſed upon, when he expected a Riſing 
in the South or Weſt of England. He inſiſts the Scotch 
could bring no Revolution about, unleſs in Concurrence 
with the Erg/;/b; and aſſerts that the Duke of Ormond, 
inſtead of making an Inſurrection in the Weſt, could 
not procure himſelf a Lodging there. Lord Bolingbroke 
muſt have well known what he ſays, becauſe he acted 
as Secretary of State to the Pretender, who, he affirms, 
was a Popilh Bigot ; “that the Spring of his whole 
Conduct was Fear: Fear of the Horns of the Devil 
and of the Flames of Hell; from which, he was 

taught 
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A. D. Cone to believe, that nothing could ſave him, but; 
blin 


Submiſſion to the Church of Rome. He has a 
the Superſtition of a Capuchin; but no Tincture of the 
Religion of a Prince; and the very Papiſts thought hin 
too much a Papiſt. In this, he was like his Father, 
whom Bolingkroke calls, the ſimpleſt Man of his Time; 
and ſays, © He drank off the whole Chalice of Poper,," 


Of the Son, he farther ſays, The Rod hung like the 


Sword of Damocles over his Head; and he trembled he. 
fore his Mother, and his Prieſt.” “ What, in the 
Name of God, continues this Tory-Partizan, and (elf. 
acknowledged Rebel, can any Member of the Church 
of England promiſe himſelf from ſuch a Character? Ars 
we, by another Revolution, to return into the ſame 
State from which we were delivered by the Firſt.” He 
concludes, that if the Pretender, or any other Pati, 
ſhould be placed on the Britiſb Throne, the national 
Religion muſt be Popery ; and the Conſtitution either be. 


come Tyranny, or Anarchy. 


Tu Battle of Fontenoy was followed with the ſame 
Advantages to the French, as that of Ramillies to the 
Confederates. Tournay, Ghent, Oſtend, and Bruſſl, 
were taken the ſame Year. Marſhal PBathiani com- 
manded the Allies in Flanders the next Year : But he 
had only 44000 Men, to oppoſe Marſhal Saxe with 
120,000, who took Antwerp, Mons, and Namure. Prince 
Charles of Lorrain joined Marſhal Bathiani; and they 
were attacked by Marſhal Saxe, on the 1ſt of O#brr, 
at Liers, or Reucoux, four Miles North of Liege. There 
was no great Diſparity in the Number of Forces ; but 
the French were Victors, though they ſuſtained the 
greateſt Loſs; for they loſt 8000 Men, and the Allies 

ooo. 
; Tat French and Spaniards were unſucceſsful in tal: 
They were defeated by the Auſtrians at Placentia, and 
Rotto Fredo; after which, they retired into Dauphine, 
with the Loſs of 47000 Men; and left the Genoe/e, who 
had joined their Quarrel, to the Reſentment of a victo- 
rious Enemy. The Marquis de Botta took the City of 


Genoa, Where he behaved with ſuch Severity that the 
Populace 
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Populace took up Arms, and drove the Auſtrians out of A. D. 
the Country: While Count Brown, at the Head of 1746+ 
another Auſtrian Army, ravaged Provence, The next 
Year, the Auſtrians attempted to retake Genoa ; but it 
was protected by the French Troops, under the Duke of 
Buffers, who was Son of Marſhal Boufflers, and obliged 
General Schulemburg to raiſe the Siege. 

PHILIP V. King of Spain, died on the 19th of July, 1747. 
in the 63d Year of his Age, and was ſucceeded by his 
eldeſt Son Ferdinand the VIth, who was confidered as a 
Friend to the Brit; Nation; and Conferences were 
held for a general Peace at Breda, which were broke 
off by the Inſolence of France. The Duke of Cumber- 
land was again at the Head of the Army in Flanders, 
which now conſiſted of 120,000 Men: But Marſhal 
Saxe took the Field with 130,000 Men, and ſent Count 
Lowendahl to invade the Dutch Territories. Loawendahl 
was a Dane, and as good a Soldier as Saxe himſelf, He 
entered Dutch Brabant, where he took Sluys, Sas Van 
Ghent, Hulſt, Axel, Terneuſe, and other Places. So that 
the Dutch were in imminent Danger, and elected the 
Prince of Orange Stadtholder ; which Office they made 
Hereditary in his Family. 

MaksHAL Saxe attacked the Duke of Cumberland, on 
the 21ſt of June, at Val, near Maeſftricht. The French 
Infantry came down in a vaſt Column of ten Battalions 
in Front, and ſeven deep; following the Example of 
the Britiſb Infantry at Fontenoy; but they could not 
equal them in Courage, and were at laſt obliged to be 
drove on by their Cavalry. The Dutch Horſe ſhame- 
fully fled ; which obliged the Allies to retreat towards 
Maeflricht, with the Loſs of 6000 Men; though the 
French loſt 11000, Count Lowendahbl then inveſted the 
ſtrong Town of Bergen-op-Zoom, which he took, after 
the Loſs of 20,000 Men, and was honoured with a Mar- 
ſhal's Staff, 

Tue French, under Chevalier Belleiſe, were. defeat- 
ed by the Piedmontęſe at the Paſs of Exilles; and that 
gallant Officer loſt his Life in the Attack. 

Taz Empreſs of Ria engaged to aſſiſt the Queen of 1748, 

Hungary ; 
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A. D. Hungary; and the March of the Ruſſan Troops into 


1747. 


Germany, occaſioned a Ceſſation of Hoſtilities in Flay. 
ders ; which was ſoon followed by a general Peace. 

THe Britih Navy maintained a Superiority at Sen 
after the Battle of Toulon; and the Britiſh Miniftry un- 
dertook ſome. Naval Expeditions, which contributed 
nothing to their own Honour, or the Glory of the 
Nation. | 

A Baris Commodore, with only five Men of War, 
had compelled the King of the two Sicilies to a temporary 
Neutrality : But, when the Neopolitans and Genoe/e join. 
ed the Spaniards, their Coaſts were bombarded by Ad. 
miral Rowley, who blocked up the Spaniſb Squadron at 
Carthagena, Cardinal Fleury had neglected the Marine 
of France; which the Count de Maurepas was not able 
to revive ; the whole Navy was only thirty-five Ships; 
and they could only carry on the War by Sea by the 
Force of Privateers for a conſiderable Time. The French 
made an unſucceſsful Attempt in 1744, on Annapsli 
Royal in Nova Scotia: But the Inhabitants of the Bri: 
Colonies were ſucceſsful in an Expedition againſt Case 
Breton in 1745. It was an Enterprize projected by the 
Merchants of New England, without the Concurrence 
of the Miniſtry in Oli Englaud. They raiſed 4000 pro- 
vincial Troops, who were voluntary Soldiers, and prin- 
cipally ſubſtantial Perſons. The common Men ap- 
pointed their own Officers; which was a Cuſtom prac- 
tiſed by the ancient Romans; and the Officers cho!e 
their General, who was Mr. Pepere/, They were al- 
ſiſted by ten Men of War under Commodore VJ arrer, 
who blocked up the Harbour of Louiſburg; while Ge- 
neral Peppere/ beſieged the Town by Land. The Gar- 
riſon conſiſted of 1200 regular Soldiers, commanded by 
Monſieur Chambon, who ſurrendered after a Reſiſtance 
of forty-ſeven Days, and his Men were tranſported to 
Old France; while the whole Iſland of Cape Breton was 
poſſeſſed by the Militia of New England, who loſt only 
100 Men : But were afterwards obliged to part with 
this valuable Acquiſition, in Exchange for Madras, 


which had been taken by the French, who were willing 


upon 
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upon any Terms to regain Cape Breton, as it was the A. DP. 
only Protection they had for the Newfoundland F iſhery. 1746-2 
Lowſburg was garriſoned by ſome of the Conquerors; | 
and the others returned from Victory to their ſeveral | 
Occupations, as if they had imitated the ancient Ro- 
mans in every thing; and indeed Biſhop Berkley was 
of Opinion, that a Fifth univerſal Empire will be one 
Day eſtabliſhed in America. The Britih Miniftry ſent 
two Regiments to guard the Iſland; and the Britih 
Parliament granted 235,749 /. to reimburſe the Colo- 
nilts the Expences of their Expedition. If War is a 
Game at Hazard, the Engliſb won greatly by it at this 
Time: For ſome French and Spaniſh Ships, with very 
rich Cargoes, from Europe, the Eaſt-Indies, and the 
Scuth. Seas, anchored in the Harbour of Louiſburg, with- 
out knowing it was in the Hands of the Erg/zh, who 
obtained a large Treaſure by this Fortune of War. 0 
A Body of 600 French Troops landed at Anguilla, one i 
of the Britiſb Leeward Iſlands ; and was drove off by | 
112 Men, commanded by Mr. Hedge: While Admiral 
Townſend intercepted the French Fleet of Merchantmen, 
convoyed by Commodore Macnemarra, and took, or 
deſtroyed, about 34 Sail. | 

Tut Britib Miniſtry, encouraged by the Reduction 
of Cape Breton, began to think of driving the French out 
of all their Poſleſons in Canada, and an Armament 
was equipped at Port/mouth, in 1746, to reduce Quebec, 
which had been unſucceſsfully attempted in 1711, Ten 
Thouſand Provincials were ready to a& when the regu- 
lar 'I'roops arrived: But the whole Affair ſudſided, for 
the Sake of a pitiful Expedition againſt the Province of 
Britanny in Old France ; while the French ſent a ſtrong 
Squadron from Bre/t to recover Cape Breton; and take 
Neva Scotia. This Squadron was commanded by the 
Marquis 4 Anwille, and conſiſted of eleven Ships of the 
Line, beſides Thirty Frigates, and Fifty-ſix Sail of 
Tranſports, with 4000 Soldiers on Board. They ar- 
rived at Chibocton in Nowa Scotia, where they were diſ- 
perſed by a Storm, and ſeized with a Mortality, which 
deſtroyed the two Admirals with moſt of their Men, 
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and obliged the Remainder to return to Europe, without 
attempting any thing. 34.98 | | 

It was ſurprizing: But Admiral Le/tock was aſſociated 
with General Sinclair, to make a Deſcent on the Coaft 
of Britanny, to deſtroy Port POrient, and ruin the French 
Eaft-India Company. Sixteen Ships of the Line, with 
ſeveral Frigates, and 5800 Soldiers, were ſent upon 
this Expedition. They landed at the Mouth of the 
Polduc, and might have taken both Port POrient and 
Port Louis, if it had not been for their own Folly, or 
Timidity. The French offered to capitulate the firſt 
Day of the Attack; but the Englißß General left his 
Camp before they made their Submiſſion; and they 
were ſurpriſed to find him gone, when they came to 
give him the Keys of the Town. A few Fiſhermen 
were plundered. on the adjacent Iſlands ; and the Fleet 
returned to England, as an Engliſh Writer ſays, “ After 
expoſing themſelves; to the Deriſion of all Europe: 
Voltaire, who has chiefly copied his Friend Ro/t in his 
Account of the War, ſays, That this great Armament 
produced nothing but Blunders and Laughter ; whereas 
every other Part of the War was but too ſerious and too 
terrible.” The Deſcent upon Bre/? was far from being 
fo contemptible as this upon Port “ Orient; which was 
even more ridiculous than that upon Rochel. 

Tu French, in 1747, equipped the. beſt Fleet they 
were able, under the Commodores Jonguier, and S.. 
George, to attempt ſomething in the North of America, 
and alſo in the Eafi-[ndies, The £rittþh Miniſtry had 
Intelligence ot their Deſign, and the Admirals Anſon and 
Warren were ſent to intercept their whole Force, who 
met with the French Fleet, on the zoth of May, 24 
Leagues off Cape Finifterre. The Britih Fleet conſiſted 
of 14 Ships of the Line, with 922 Guns, and 6260 
Men : But the French had only five Ships of the Line, 
and five Frigates, with 442 Guns, and 3171 Men. The 

French behaved very gallantly ; but were obliged to ſub- 
mit; and the whole Squadron was taken, after loſing 
700 Men, and killing 500 of the Engliſo, among whom 

was the noble Captain Grenwille, who was _— 


like Cornwall and Beauclerk, Admiral Anſon made ano- 
ther triumphal Proceſſion into Lonaon; when the Bullion 


taken in the French Fleet was conducted through that 


City in 20 Waggons, and lodged in the Bark. Voltaire 
eſtimates this Loſs of the French at above 20 Millions of 
Livres, or near 1,000,000 J. Sterling. — The French 
homeward-bound Fleet from Domingo, under Commo- 
dore de la Motte, were allo intercepted in June; when 
46 Merchant-ſhips; and 1200 Seamen were taken : 
But the Men of War eſcaped into Bre. — Commodore 
de Letendeur was ſent with eight French Ships of the Line 
from Þref? to convoy 250 Sail of Merchant-ſhips to the 
Meſt- Indies: But Rear Admiral Hawk, was ſent from 
Plymouth, with 14 Ships of the Line, to intercept this 


Fleet, which he met with at ſome Diſtance from Fini/- 


terre. This French Squadron fought as gallantly as the 
other, and favoured the Eſcape of the Merchant-ſhips: 
But only two of the Men of War eſcaped. They had 
8oo Men killed, and 3300 taken Priſoners: The Eng- 
lih had 154 Men killed, and 558 wounded ; but among 
the former was the brave Captain Saumurez, who was 
firſt Lieutenant to Commodore Ax/on when he failed 
round the Globe. The Flower of the French Navy was 
now incorporated with the Britz/ Fleet at Portſmouth ; 
and the whole Marine of France was thus reduced to a 
lower State than in 1704 ; for Lexuis the Fifteenth had 
now only one Man of War left, out of all his Squadrons 

in the different Ports of France. | 
Tus War was carried into every Part of the Globe: 
But the French were ſucceſsful in the Eaſtern Part of the 
World, as the Erg4/p were in the Weſtern Part. Both 
Nations had Settlements in the Territories of the Mogul; 
and both had ſent Squadrons into the Indian Ocean, 
where they terrified the Indians, who had no Knowledge 
of Navigation. Madraſs, or Fort St. George, was the 
Seat of the Hritiſb Preſidency in the Afiatic Indies; as 
Pondicherry was to France; and theſe two Places were 
not above ſixty Miles aſunder. The French India Com- 
pany offered the Exgliſß Company a Neutrality, which 
ad been obſerved „ Companies in the for- 
2 mer 
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mer War: But ſome of the Engliſb Directors refuſed 
this Offer, which was fatal to their Company. The 
Britih Miniſtry, in 1744, ſent Commodore Bare, 
with four Men of War, to Maaraſs ; and, in 1745, the 
French ſent Commodore de la Bourdonnate, with nine 
Ships, to Pondicherry, which was put into a good Po. 
ture of Defence; while its Rival Madraſs was quite neg. 
lected. Bourdonnaie was ſuch an enterpriſing Man as 
Du Gue Trouin, and attacked Madraſi, on the 3d of 
September 1746, with 3200 Europeans, beſides Indian, 
He met with no Interruption from Commodore Peyton, 
who retired, and left Madraſs to its own Fate. Mr. 
Morſe, the Governor of that Settlement, was unable to 
guard the Town with only zoo Men; and ſoon agreed 
to ranſom it for 1,100,050 Pagodas, or 421,666 J. Ster- 
ling: But the French Governor of Pondicherry refuſed to 
ratify the Treaty of Ranſom, and took Poſſeſſion of 
Madraſs; where they deſtroyed the Fortifications. Some 
Engliſb Ships put into Madraſi, as the French Ships had 
done into Low/burg. And Bourdonnaie would have at- 
tacked Fort St. David; but he loſt ſome of his Ships, 
and 1000 Men, in a violent Storm, which prevented 
him from taking that Settlement. 

In 1748, Admiral Poſcawen reinforced the Squadron 
in the Eaft-Indies, and in Auguſt undertook the Siege of 
Pondicherry, with 4000 Soldiers, who attacked the 
'Fown by Land; while nine Men of War cannonaded 
it by Sea: Governor Du Pleiæx had a firong Garriſon, 
and 450 Pieces of Cannon mounted on the Ramparts ; 
which obliged the Eng/i4 to raiſe the Siege, after they 
had been two Months before the Town, and loſt 1065 
Men. Admiral Boſcawen had alſo the Misfortune to 
loſe ſeveral of his Ships, and 1200 Seamen, in a vio- 
lent Storm : But the Siege of Pondicherry was the laſt 
Act of Hoſtility between the contending Nations. 

Many valuable Captures were made in the Courſe of 


this War by the Britiſb Privateers ; and one Action of 


that Kind is worthy of particular Mention ; though, at 
beſt, this is only a Sort of pyratical War, ſanctified 


more by the Policy than the Juſtice of Nations. Some 
Merchants 
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Merchants of London fitted out two Privateers, in 1745. 
under the Command of Captain Talbot; and called theſe 
Ships the Prince Frederic and Duke. They cruized be- 
tween the Azores and Newfoundland, till they met with 
three Sail, which proved to be French Ships of Force, 
laden immenſely rich from Lima in the South-Seas. They 
made a brave Refiſtance : But two of them ſtruck, and 
the other eſcaped. The Prizes were brought to Briſol; 
and their Treaſure was found to be worth 677,026 /. 
Sterling; which was pompouſly conducted in forty-five 
Waggons to the Tower of London, and each Seaman 
had 850 J. to his Share. The Ship which eſcaped made 
her Way to Cape Breton, and was taken by two Men of 
War, whoſe Prize was 460,000 J. ſo that the Whole 
was 1,137,000 /. Sterling. The Silver taken on Board 
theſe Prizes, was carried to the Mint, and converted 
into Specie, the Legend of which was LIMA. This 
was a glorious Imitation of the Cuſtoms of the ancient 
Romans, who perpetuated the Memory of grand Events 
on their Coins and Medals, | 
Tug Spaniards loſt 1249 Ships this War; and the 
French loſt 2185 ; being 34.34 together : But the, Spa- 
niards took 1360 Pritih Ships, and the French took 1878, 
making together 3238: However, the Balance wa 
2,000,000 “/. in Favour of Great- ritain. 1 
As all Parties were weary of the War, they were 
deſirous of a General Peace. The Conferences were 
renewed at ix la Chapelle on the 11th of March 1748, 
by the Plenipotentiaries of Great- Pritain, France, and 
the States General, who once more preſcribed Terms to 
the other contending Parties, and ſettled the Prelimi- 
naries, which were diſagreeable to the Queen of Hun - 
gary and King of Sardinia, Hoſtilities ceaſed ; all the 
contending Parties acceded to the Preiiminaries ; and 
the definitive Treaty of Peace was ſigned, on the 7th of 
October, by the Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Hungary, Sardinia, as Principals; and the States- 
General, Modena, and Genoa, as Allies. The Trea- 
ties from 1648 to 1738 were confirmed: All Conqueſts 
were to be reſtored : The Duchies of Parma, Placentia, 
Y 3 and 
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and Guaſtalla, were ceded to the Infant Don Philip, on 

Condition that he ſhould not aſcend either the Throne 
of the 'T'wo Sicilies, or that of Spain: The Guaranty of 
the Hangver Succeſſion to the Crown of Great-Britain 
was renewed ; it was extended to the Poſſeſſions of his 
Britannic Majeſty in Germany ; and the Pretender was to 
have no Aſylum in France. The Pragmatic Sanction was 
renewed to the Queen of Hungary, aſter the Ceſſions that 
were to be made: And Sileſia was guarantied to the 
King of Pruſſia. 

THe French Monarch ſeemed to give the Law at 4:x- 
la-Chapelle: The French Language was made Uſe of in 
all the Copies of the Treaty: And Hoſtages were ſent 
from Great- Britain to France, as a Security for the Re- 
ſtitution of Cape-Breton ; while nothing was done for the 
Reſtitution of Madra/s ; and the original Diſpute with 
Spain ſeemed forgot. The Queen of Hungary was diſ- 
mantled on every Side: Pruſſia had all Sileſia: Sardinia 
had Part of Milan: And another Prince of the Houſe of 
Bourbon was ſettled at her Expence in Jtaly. 


AD. Tur Peace was proclaimed at London on the 2d of 
February; and pompous Fireworks were afterwards exhi- 


bited on an Event which gave more Dignity than ever 
to France, who ſoon became more flouriſhing than before 
the War, All the Powers on the Continent continued 
in Arms, and a Million of Men were kept ready to cut 
each others Throats, when the Ambition of any one 
Prince. awakened the Jealouſy of others ; which hap- 
pened in leſs than eight Years after the Concluſion of 
this “ Chriſtian, univerſal, and perpetual Peace.“ 
THERE never had been ſo many ſovereign Princes at 
the Head of their Armies, as were ſeen in this War; 
which made it lock as if the old Method of makin 
War by the ancient Saxovs was revived, from whom al 
theſe Princes were deſcended. The Emperors Charles 
the Seventh, and Francis the Firſt, headed the Bavarian 
and Auſtrian Troops. The King of Great-Britain, with 
his Son the Duke of Cumberland, led his Soldiers to 
Victory at the Battle of Dettingen; and the French Mo- 
narch was at the Battle of Fontenoy, with his Son the 
P Dauphin. 
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Dauphin. The former had never happened ſince the 
Year 1346, when the King of England and his Son 
were together in the Field at the Battle of Crefy : And 
the latter had not been ſeen ſince 1356, when the King 
of France and his Son were at the Battle of Poi@zers. 
The King of Pruſſia himſelf obtained five Victories : 
And the King of Sardinia won three Battles. Don Car- 
los King of the Two Sicilies, commanded his Army at 
Velletri: And his Brother Don Carlos was at the Head 
of the Spaniards in Piedmont : While the Duke of Mode- 
na, who had been diſpoſſeſſed of all his Dominions, acted 
as a General in the Service of Spain. | 

Tus Chriſtian Powers in Europe, who may be con- 
ſidered as one great Republic, like that among the 
ſeveral States in ancient Greece, were now divided into 


two grand Parties, who became a Check upon each 


other, and endeavoured to maintain that Balance, which 


had been the Pretext of ſo many Wars, and was now 


eſteemed the true Baſis of a laſting Peace: Though it 
was a Foundation laid upon Sand. Ruſſia, Hungary, 
Great- Britain, Sardinia, and Holland, compoſed the one: 
France, Spain, Naples, Pruſſia, and Sxweden, formed the 
other: But neither Sweder, Denmark, or Portugal, were 
concerned in the late War; nor is it very probable they 
will have any conſiderable Share in the preſent. 

How vain is all human Policy ! Who would have 
thought that the Queen of Hungary, after owing her 
very Exiſtence, as a ſovereign Power, to Great- Britain, 


that ſupplied her with Treaſure and Troops for eight 


Years to defend herſelf againſt the Power of France, 
ſhould in eight Years after fly in the Face of her Pre 
ſerver, and fling herſelf into the Arms of France? Yet 
this has happened; which will be an eternal Record of 
the Ingratitude of Princes! Rujſſa alſo became the Ally 
of France; and Pruſſia came naturally into an Alliance 
with Britain; which may keep the Balance ſteady in the 
North : How it may be kept in the South depends 
greatly upon the Conduct of Spain; and the ftrange Part 
which that Court has taken in the Affair of the Anti- 
gallican Privateer, ſeems as if a Cloud was lowering in 
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the Mediterranean, to ſtrip Britain of more than Minorca. 
But Spain ſhould remember, that Britain made the laſ 
War upon her for the Sake of a ſingle Ship. 

In 1727, Great - Britain had a national Debt of 
53.232, 410 J. It ſunk to 46, 314, 829 J. in 1739: But 
it roſe to 64, 593,79 J. in 1748; and, in 1750, to 
75,028,886 J. 


THe public Expence, and national Debt, have gra- 


dually and proportionably increaſed in every War that 
Great-Britain carried on upon the Continent ſince the 
Revolution; which ſhould be a Warning to the Na- 
tion, never again to engage as Principals in a War that 
is quite out of its Element: For while Britain has been 
fixty Years ſupporting the Balance of Power by Land, 
ſhe ſeemed to forget there was ſuch a Thing as a Ba- 
lance of Power by Sea. 

In this War of eight Years, the Britiſb Parliament 
granted 59,899,119/. which, on an Average, was 
7,487, 3521. every Year ; and yet the Nation contracted 
a new Debt of 18,278,962 /. and two Years afterwards 
the increaſed Debt amounted to 28,714,057 /. : 

Or this prodigious Sum granted by Parliament, 
there were very large Sums iſſued to foreign Princes: 
The Queen of Hungary had 2,433,000 J. The King of 
Sardinia 1,300,000 JI. The Elector of Saxony 100,000 J. 
The Regency of Hanover 1,847,223 J. The Landgrave 
of Hefje 716,850 J. The Elector of Cologne had 72,897 l. 
The Elector of Mentz 43, 100 J. The Elector of Bavaria 
le The Duke of Wolfenbuttle 88, 260 J. And the 
{mpreſs of Ry/ia had 167,881 /. The whole Expence 
of the Army, excluſive of foreign Subſidies, amounted 
to 22,951,473 IJ. The Expences of the Navy were 
22,544,401 J. which Sum was well employed: Beſides, 
there were ſome other conſiderably Sums applied to 
other national Purpoſes ; particularly 181,710 /. for the 
Colonization of Georgia; 116,254 /. for the Settlement 

of Nowa-Scotia ; a 20,000 /. for the Sufferers by Fire 


at Carolina: As alſo the Sums granted to the People of 
New-England for their Expences at Cape-Breton ; and 


to the Scotch Nobility for their heretable Oy + 3 
the 
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the Building of Weftminfler-Bridge, and the Eftabliſh- 
ment of the Herring-Fiſhery Company. 

From 1715 to 1750, the Cuſtoms were increaſed by 
five additional Branches: The Exciſe by as many; and 
the Inland Duties by four Branches; whereby the ſeve- 
ral Branches of Taxes amounted to 98. The Parlia- 
ment began to leſſen the national Debt, by redu- 
eing the Rate of Intereſt among the 2 of 
57,703,675 J. from four to three and a half per Cent. 
till December 1757, and then to three per Cent. 4 

TxeRE were 40,000 Seamen, and 11,550 Marines, 
employed annually in- this War : As alſo 50,000 Sol- 
diers in 1746: But after the Peace all the Marines 
were diſbanded, and the Seamen reduced to 10,000 z 
while a Standing-Army of 18,000 Men was continued. 

Tu royal Navy, in 1748, conſiſted of 126 Ships | 
of the Line ; beſides Frigates, Sloops, Bombs, and Fire- 
Ships; which made the whole Number amount to 279: 
But, in 1751, the Navy was increaſed to 291 Ships of 
all Sorts : So that the Britiſb Fleet was infinitely ſupe- 
rior at this Time, than it was in the Days of Crom- 


_ novell, Great-Britain was ſucceſsful by Sea: But ſhe was 


beat at Land on every Spot where the Duke of Marl. 
borough had conquered ; and was obliged to fix her laſt 
Reſource on a Mzuſcovite Army, which till now had 
made no Figure in Europe. If Great-Britain wanted a 
Marlborough for her General ; ſhe had long wanted a 
Burleigh or & alſingbam for her Miniſter ; who might 
extricate the Nation from her grevious Debts and Taxes, 
as Sully relieved France when ſhe was groaning under 


the ſame Load. France only contracted a third Part of 


the additional Debt which Great-Britain contracted in 
the late War: And thoſe who get ſooneſt out of na- 
tional Diſtreſs muſt give the Law to others. The Safety 
and Proſperity of this Country depends on the ſpeedy 
Diminution of the national Debt: But the Reduction of 
Intereſt alone will not anſwer this great End ; and no- 
thing leſs will do it than making the Hauk Fund, What 
it was originally intended, the 7 red Fund of the Na- 
tion. The Merit of * our Country from Beg- 
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gary, is little inferior to that of preſerving it from Sla. 
very: And the Men who have the public Spirit to ac. 
compliſh this great Work, will deſerve the Title of 
Ultimi Britannorum, better than Brutus or Caſſius deſerved 
that of Ultimi Romanorum. 

Queen Elizabeth oppoſed the Houſe of Auſtria, and 
Queen Anne oppoſed the Houſe of Bourbon. Both were 
right; for there is a perpetual FluQuation of human 
Affairs, which makes it neceſſary to vary the Regards 
of Nations, according to the Coincidence or Repug- 
nancy of their ſeveral Intereſts. As ſoon as the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded, the Miniſtry of France 
began to create a new Marine, and to give a new 
Circulation to every Branch of their Commerce. They 
ſoon aſſerted the Sovereignty of their Monarch to the 
four neutral Iſlands in the V eſ-VIndies, and fortified To. 
bago ; which would have been of the utmoſt Prejudice 
to Barbadoes, and the Planters of that Iſland were 
obliged to addreſs the Britiſb Miniftry ſeveral Times be- 
1 French would evacuate the Iſland they had for- 
tined, | 


A. D. Tur French were ſo induſtrious in raiſing a naval 


1754. 
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Power, that they boaſted of having 9p Ships of the 
Line, and 50 Frigates, beſides Galleys ; which appear- 
ed impoſſible to thoſe who remembered their late Con- 
dition. They were aſſiduous in erecting Forts on the 
Back of the Britiſb Settlements in North-America; and 
rook the firſt Opportunity of beginning a Rupture in that 


Part of the World; which ſoon extended itſelf to Eu- 


3755. 


rope. They invaded the Britiſb Colonies from Canada; 
erected Forts on the Britz/ Territories, and attempted 
to ſeize Nowa- Scotia. They alſo rendered themſelves 
very formidable in the Eaf-Indies; and collected a ſtrong 
naval Armament in Ezrope. 

Apmiral Watſon was ſent with a ſtrong Squadron 
to the Protection of the Britiſh Settlements in the Fal- 
Indies, where he ſubdued Argria the Pirate; and reſtored 
the Factory of Bengal to the Town of Calcutta, from 


whence they had been cruelly expelled by the Nabob of 


that Country, Admiral Boſcawen was ſent with p 
* | | er 
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ther ſtrong Squadron to protect Nowa-Scotia; and he 8 D. 
took two French Men of War off the Banks of New-\;;5. - 
| foundland. General Braddock went with a conſiderable —” 


Body of Land-Forces to Virginia, where the French had 
committed open Hoſtilities, and endangered all the 


| neighbouring Provinces : Colonel Monkton took the 


French Fort at Beauſejour in June, which was their prin- 
cipal Poſt on the Iſthmus of Nova- Scotia; and the Aca- 
lians, or thoſe Provincials who were ſubject to the French 
in 1710, were diſarmed. 
GENERAL Braddock was ſurprized, on the gth of Juꝶ, 
in his March to Fort Dugueſne, near the River Ohio, on 
the Back of Virginia, by a Body of French and Indians. 
The General had 2000 Soldiers, who knew nothing of 
the Indian Way of Buſh-fighting, and fled as ſoon as 
they were attacked in the Woods; leaving their Gene- 
ral, and Colonel Haltet, with many of their Officers, and 
200 Men, killed; as alſo ſeveral Officers, and 400 Men, 
wounded, | aß 
Tuts News was brought to Eng/and in Auguſt, and 
Orders were iſſued for making Repriſals at Sea on the 
French; which were ſo vigilantly executed that 509 Sail. 
of Ships were ſeized in a ſnort Time, and brought into 
the Engliſb Ports. This alarmed all Europe; and a total 
Stagnation was put to the Trade of France, whoſe Mer- 
chants complained to their King of the Hardſhips they 
ſuffered. He promiſed to take Care of their Trade; 
and amuſed the World with pompous Preparations, which 
appeared calculated for an Invaſion upon England: But. 
the Storm at laſt burſt upon Minorca. 
Taz News of General Braddack's Defeat was ſoo 
followed by that of a Victory obtained by Sir William 
Johnſon, This General marched with 1500 Provincials 
to the carrying Place between the French Fort at Crowwn- 
Point on Lake Champlain, and the Engliſb Fort at Of 
wego on Lake Ontario, at the Back of Neco- Hugland. He 
was met by Baron Dieſtau, the French General; who 
attacked him in his Camp, on the 8th of S-prember, withr 
2300 French and Iudians: But the French General was 
defeated, with the Loſs of 1 avo Men kiiled or Vounded, 
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and himſelf taken Priſoner. The Britiſb Coloniſts, from 
Georgia to Nowa-Scotia, were ready to ſend numerous 
Eodies of Men into the Field; and the Iroquois Indians 
were willing to accompany them in any Expedition: 
So that the French were intimidated from penetrating 
farther into thoſe Colonies ; but their Indians made ter- 
rible Incurſions upon the Borders. 

Tu French Monarch was ſtartled at this Defeat, and 
ſent Marſhal Belleiſle to command the Troops that were 
aſſembled at Dunkirk and Calais, to threaten an Invaſion 
upon England. The Britiſh Nation was put into a 
proper Poſture of Defence ; and the 6000 Dutch Troops 
were demanded ; but they were excuſed ; becauſe the 
Dutch were terrified by France into a Neutrality, and 
ſeemed ſinking into a Diſſolution. -1 2,000 Hanoverians, 
and 6000 Heſſans, were ſent to guard Britain: But they 
were ſoon obliged to return, and guard Hanover. 

MINORCA was the Prey which the French had 
in their Eye ; and the Toulon Fleet landed 16,000 Men' 
upon that Iſland in the Beginning of April; though the 
French Monarch had himſelf guarantied Minorca to Bri- 


tain: He had refuſed all reaſonable Accommodations, 


and pacific Meaſures were now at an End. It was ne- 
ceſſary for an injured Country to aſſert its Honour; 
and, on the 17th of May, his Britannic Majeſty de- 
clared War againſt France ; which was followed on the 
gth of June, by the French King's Declaration againſt 
Great-Britain. 

MarsHaL Richlieu commanded the French Troops in 
Minorca, which was gallantly defended by General 
Blakeney, till he found his brave Garriſon deſerted by 
the Britiſb Fleet, when he ſurrendered the Place upon 
the moſt honourable Terms, which coſt the French 1500 
Men. 


Apmirar Byng, the Son of an Admiral who had 


done eminent Service to his Country, was ſent with a 


Squadron to the Relief of Minorca. He had 13 Ships 
of the Line, and 5 Frigates ; with which he got off 
Port Mahon on the zoth of May, when the French Ad- 
miral Ja Galliſfonere, came down to attaek him 9 12 
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Ships of the Line, and 14 — The Fleets engaged 
four Hours, without much Damage; for Admiral Bag 
had only 43 Men killed; not one Man killed or wound- 
ed on board his own Ship; and yet he retired to Gibral- 
tar, which was the Loſs of Minorca. Admiral Byng 
was brought a Priſoner to England, tried by a Court- 
Martial, whoſe Sentence ſeemed to abſolve him of 
Cowardice ; and yet he was ſhot at Portſnouth for a 
Coward ! The Romans never ſhewed ſuch Severity to 
their Commanders! And whether or no this Admiral 
fell a Sacrifice, purely to the Juſtice of the Nation, 
Time may one Day diſcover. The Nation might have 
pardoned him an Error in Judgment; if it had been 
only out of Gratitude for the Services done by his Fa- 
ther. Perhaps, Mr. Byng might deſerve his Fate: But 
he was the firſt Adm — that was ever put to ſuch a 
Death in England; and a true-born Engh/bman can never 
forget how Admiral Mathezvs was ſerved. | 
In 1756, the Britiſb Fleet conſiſted of 94 Ships of 
the Line, 54 Frigates, and 36 Sloops : But the French 
Fleet was only 75 Ships of the Line, and 35 Frigates. 
Tu French Monarch ſaid, “he was afraid of ex- 
poſing Europe to the Calamities of a new War:“ But 
at the ſame Time he was acting quite contrary to that 
Declaration, and had actually concluded an offenſive 
and defenſive Treaty with the Empreſs-Queen of Hun- 
gary; which could not fail of involving the greateſt 
Part of Europe in another War; as the Queen only 
wanted an Ally, and a Pretext, to recover S:/efa. The 
King of Pruſſia entered into an Alliance with the King 
of Great-Britain; and the old Syſtem of Europe was 
quite overturned. Even Raa favoured France; and 
Saxony was in the ſame Intereſt. The Praſſtans entered 
Saxony, and took Poſſeſſion of Bohemia. The War of 
1741 was renewed. The King of Pruſſia defeated the 
Auftrians commanded by Marſhal Browne, and beſieged. 
the whole fugitive. Army in Prague. But the King was 
defeated in his turn by Marſhal Daun, and obliged to 
evacuate Bohemia, The French Monarch marched a 
numerous Army into Germany, under Marſhal 4 Efirees, 


who 
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who entered Hanover, defeated the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and took Poſſeſſion of the Capital of that Electo- 
rate. Such was the Situation of Europe, towards the 
latter End of the Year 17 7 which afforded a Proſpect 
that was little expected from the Queen of Hungary, 
after the Blood and Treaſure that had been ſpent in 
her Quarrel by Great- Britain, who had been too long 
attached to all the imperious Meaſures of the Houſe of 
Auſtria. 

7M Caroline died on the 2oth of Nowember 1737, 
of a Mortification in her Bowels, and in the ,55th Year 
of her Age. She had nine Children, of whom ſeven 
were living at her Death, and the youngeſt was four- 
teen Years of Age. Her eldeſt Child Frederic Leavis 
Prince of Wales, was born in 1707 ; and, in 1736, 
married the Princeſs Auguſta, Siſter to the reigning Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha, by whom he had a numerous Iſſue, and 
died in 1751, as much regretted as any Prince that ever 
bore his Title. | 
In 1734; Tomo Chichi, King of the Creek Indians, 
was brought from Carolina to England, by General Ogle- 
thorpe, who ſettled the Colony of Georgia; which was 
almoſt abandoned in 1749, when the Colony of Nowa- 
Scotia was eſtabliſhed. In 1739, a Charter was ob- 
tained for erecting an Hoſpital for Foundling Children: 
And the firſt Stone of the Manſion-Houſe for the Lord- 
Mayor of London, was laid in Stacks-Market. Several 
other public Edifices were erected in this Reign, which 
have greatly ornamented the Metropolis of the King- 
dom. Weſtminfter-Bridge was built at the national Ex- 
pence; and 1s indeed an Honour to the Nation. Seve- 
ral new Markets were eſtabliſhed in London and Weft- 
minſler : Many noble Charities were inſtituted : And 
ſome Companies were incorporated for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts and Sciences. 

AMoNG all this Shew of Grandeur and Opulence, a 
great Wit has aſſerted, ** that the very Idea of Wit, 
and all that can be called Taſte, has been loſt among 
the Great: Arts and Sciences are ſcarce alive: Luxury 
has been increaſed, but not refined: Corruption is 
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eſtabliſhed, and is avowed. When Governments are 
worn out, thus it is: The Decay appears in every In- 
ſtance. Public and private Virtue, public and private 
Spirit, Science, and Wit, decline all together.” But 
if this ſhould ever be found to be the lamentable Truth, 
the Great ſhould ſhew an Example to the Mean, in re- 
ſtoring all theſe, and in preſerving that Conſtitution, 
whieh is the Wonder and Envy of every other Nation, 
If Wit was properly encouraged, it would ſoon re- 
vive: And the Sciences are ready to rear up their Head, 
Wit ſeemed to expire with Pope : But Handel and Boyce ; 
Hayman and Worlidge ; Roubiliac and Taylor, are living 
Inſtances how far the Power of Mufic, Painting, and 
Sculpture, may be carried in Erg/and ; which I ſincerely 
pray, «God may for ever preſerve in all its ancient 
Glory.“ 
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———— beheaded, vol. ii. p. 294. 
killed at Vorceſter, vol. ii. p. 310. 
vol. iv. p. 330. 8 | 
killed, vol. iv. p. 405. | 
Hampaen, vol. ii. p. 215, 235. 
High-Treaſon, A&s againſt it, vol. iii. 58, 76, 133. Vol 
iv. p. 229, 375. PT 
Hiſtory, its Uſe, vol. i. p. 2. Vol. ii. p. 350. Vol. il. 
228. | 
Hiſtarians, different, vol. ii. p. 130. Vol, iii. p. 12. 
Holland, Earl, beheaded, vol. ii. p. 294. 
Howard Family, vol. ii. p. 57, 58, 02, 120, 138, 153, 


157. 

Hotſpur, vol. i. p. 340. 

Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 17, 79. 
— baniſhed, vol. iii. p. 129. 

— bis Son, vol. iti. p. 265. 


N 
Hyde, Lady Anne, vol. iii. 41, 151. 


I 
Ames I. vol. ii p. 171, 196. 


Jamaica taken, vol. ii. p. 364. 

James II. vol. iii. p. 258, 334. Vol. iv. p. 43, 139, 158, 
162, 223. | 

Jews, in England, vol. i. p. 228, 261, 274. 

baniſhed, vol. i. p. 277. 

Foan, of Arc, vol. i. p. 361. 

John, King of England, vol. i. p. 242, 255. 

Indemnity, Act, vol. iii. p. 18, 21, 59. 

Independents, vol. ii. p. 249, 255, 205, 276, 292, 315, 

Fefferies, Judge, vol. iii. p. 269, 280, 283, 331. 

Interregnum. vol. iii. p. 343. 

Ireton, vol. ii. p. 332. 

Jacobites, vol. iv. p. 31. 

Iidia Company, vol. iv. p. 169. 

Ireland, vol. i. p. 132, 178, 218. 

conquered by England, vol. i. p. 220, 224, 248. 
Vol. ii. p. 19, 123. 

— made a Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 58, 185. 

invaded, vol. ii. p. 143. 

—— Maſſacre there, vol. ii. p. 223. 

—— Conſpiracies there, vol. iii. p. 82. 

- reduced by Cromwell, vol. ui. p. 297. 

how governed, vol. iii. p. 42, 231, 291, 356. 
Vol. iv. p. 82, 170, 358. 

War taere, vol. iv. P- 43, 46, 49, 56, 68, 71, 


172. 
Forfeitures, vol. iv. p. 192. 
Juli e, Higa-Court of, vol. ii. p. 277, 294. 


K 


K NT, Earl of, vol. 1. p. 299. 

Kings depoſed, vol. iii. p. 346, 352. 
Reſiſtance lawful, vol. iii. p. 347, 349, 351, 359- 
—— abdicated, vol. iii. b 353- 


— 


King. 


EN: NE. N 

Kings elected, vol. iii. p. 354. Vol. iv. p. 6, 9, 1 

— de jure and ae fatto, vol. ii. p. 8, 2 va. wy 
140. 

— beheaded, vol. ii. p. 281. 

Nuigbibocd, proſtituted, vol. ii. p. 185, 211. 


L 


Ambert, vol, ii. p. 413. Vol. iii. 70. 
Lancaſter, Earl of, vol. i. p. 291. 

Lancaſter, Duke of, vol. i. p. 320, 323. 
Lancaſfter-Houſe, vol. i. p. 315» 329, 308, 373, 385, 30. 
—— united with York, vol. ii. p. 3, 9. 

Levellers, vol. ii. p- 260, 265, 294. 

Lewes, Battle, vol. i. p. 266. 

Lewis XIV. vol. iii. p. 105, 134, 242, 312. Vol. iy, 
33, 221, 400. 

Lincoln, Battle, vol. i. p. 208. 

Landen, Battle, vol. iv. p. 87. 

Loans, vol. iv. p. 121. 

Lollards, vol. 1. p. 322, 333, 337, 341. 

London burnt, vol. iii: p. 121. 

Legion Letter, vol. iv. p. 323. 

Ludlow, General, vol. iii. p. 36, 39, 84. 

Luxemberg, vol. iv. p. 123. 


M 


Arſton-Meoor, Battle, vol. ii. p. 242. 
M 1 vol. ii. p. 228, 274. Vol. iii. p. 36, 


Mat - vol. ji. p. 230 308, 313, 340, 357 
398, 403, 409, 1 419. Vol. iii. p. 17. 141. 

Montre/s, Marquis of, hanged, vol. ii. p. 300. Vol. ii. 
6 

ans Duke of, vol. ui. p. 227, 273, 275. 

beheaded, vol. iii. p. 278. 

| Marlborough,. Duke of, vol. iii. p. 276, 327. Vol. iv. p. 
25, 61, 76, 171, 249, 265, 282, 393, 305, 317, 325, 

300, 366, 382, 392, 396, 398, 406. 


Minerce, 


F MF B 
Minorca, taken, Vol. iv. p. 371. 
Malplaguet, Battle, Vol. iv. p. 382. 
Magna Charta, Vol. i. p. 253, 258, 263. Vol. ii. p. 
368. Vol. iii. p. 34. 
Maud, the Empreſs, Vol. i. p. 204, 209, 212. 
Margaret, Queen, Vol. 1. p. 384. 
Mary I. Vol. ii. p. 85, 111. 
—— II. Vol. iv. p. 3, 105. : 
——— Queen of Scots, Vol. ii. p 117, 125, 133, 148. 
Montford, Earl of Leiceſter, Vol. 1. p. 262, 267. 
Mortimers, Vol. i. p. 214, 204, 292, 294, 298, 300, 
323, 330, 331, 333, 305, 371- 
Muſelboroughs Battle, Vol. ii. p. 70. 


N. 


T 4/cby, Battle, Vol. ii. p. 251. 

N. erobury, Battles, Vol. ii. p. 236, 246, 118. 

Normans, Vol. i. p. 118, 143, 151, 161, 204. 

Norman Kings of England, Vol. i. p. 171, 184. 

— and Saxon Lines united, Vol. i. p. 152. 

— reſtored, P · 213 

Normandy re- annexed to 3 Vol. 1. p. 245 

Nonconformiſts, Vol. iii. p. 49, Sls 78, 101. 

Nonjurors, Vol. iv. Pei 31, 51, 67. 

Navigation Act, p. 316. Vol. iii. p. 37. 

Navy of England, #27 . p. 138, 251, 57s 393» 337» 
378. Vol. ii. p. 35» 02, 109, 154, 158, 300, 317, 
321, 323, 337, 362, 369, 373. Ol. 111. p. 93, 97. 
109, 177, 192. Vol. iv. p. 62, 63, 75, $2, 92, 94» 
121, 128, 132, 148, 268, 299, 311, 332, 357. 

Nimeguen, Treaty, vol. iii. p. 192. 

Naſſau, Houſe, vol. iv. p. 3. | 

Naturalization, vol. iv. p. 96, 152, 374. 

Namur taken, vol. iv. p. 127. 


O. 


HL rfaonal Confe formity, Vol. iv. p. 277, 294, 314- 
Oldcaſtle, Sir Fohn, Vol. 1. p. 341. 


Ormond, Family, Vol. ii. p. 239, 254, 295. Vol. iii. 
2 2 ; b 17, 


EN D E; X. 


P- 17, 107, 152, 178, 231, 265. Vol. iv. p. 17 
270, 227, 293, 399, 473 

Orange, Princeſs, dies, Vol. iii. p. 25. 

Prince, p. 161, 165, 185, 190, 303, 312, 318, 


321, 320, 354, 373, 375+ 
Oudenarde, Battle, Vol. iv. p. 366. 


P 


ARLIAMENT, Vol. i. p. 202, 213, 217, 218, 
258, 262, 264, 268, 271, 272, 276, 284, 287, 

290, 297, 302, 318, 321, 322. Vol. ii. p. 8. 56, 

76, 87, 205, 212, 374. Vol. iii. p. 33, 270, 310. 

Vol. iv. p. 29. 

Triennial, Vol. ji. p. 2 2755 345+ 

repealed, Vol. vi. p. 87. 

— — reſtored, Vol. iv. p. 103. 

— che Long, reſtored, Vol. ii. p. 218, 226, 240, 
261, my 331, 335. 

— e Godly, Vol. ji. p. 338, 343. 

— — he Rump, Vol. ii. p. 394. 

the Convention, Vol. iii. p. 17. Vol. iv. p. 


28. 

the Healing, Vol. iii. 

entre Vol. iii. . 1 57. 

— the ſecond Long, Vol. iii. p. 209. 

at Oxford, Vol. iii. p. 228. 

- a Tory one, Vol. ii. p. 226. 

Two at one Time, Vol. ii. p. 241. 

Parliamentarians, Vol. iii. p. #7: 
Parties, their Riſe, Vol. ii. p. 193, 230. Vol. iii. p. 

13, 45> 46, 188, 219, 268. 

—— their Views, Vol. ini. p. 221, 232, 289, 314. 
Vol. iv. p. 53, 113. 115. 

Pembroke, Regent, Vol. i. p. 257. 

Piercy, Vol. i. p. 323, 333. 

Poictiers, Battle, Vol. i. 310. 

Parts of this Hiſtory, Vol. i. p. 169, 327. Vol. ii. p. 1, 
169, 289. Vol. iii. p. 1, 341. Vol. iv. p. 1, and 

429 
Pete Czar of Raſſia, Val. iv. p. 147, 166, 199, 386. 
Peter borough, 


S 
Peterborongh, Earl, Vol. iv. p. 319. 
Plague, in London, Vol. ili. p. 100. 
1 Vol. i. p. 213, 364. 


Plots, Vol. ii. p. 144, 146, 177, 356. Vol. iii. p. 81, 
83, 111, 204. Vol. iv. p. 65, 67, 86, 139, 186. 

Popiſh PLor, Vol. iii. p. 195, 203, 267. 

— Meal-Tub, Vol. iii. p. 219, 269. 

Proteſtant PLOT, or Rye-houfe, Vol. iii. p. 229, 234, 285. 

Pretender, Vol. iii. p. 308, 310. Vol. iv. 223, 225, 


229, 362. 
Portugal, Infanta married to Charles the IId. Vol. iii. 
P · 60. 67. 


allied to England, Vol. iv. p. 287. 

Preflon, Scotch defeated there. Vol. ii. p. 271. 

Princeſs of England murdered, Vol. i. p. 245, 325, 
365, 384, 385, 393. Vol. ii. p. 3. 

Partition-Treaties, Vol. iv. p. 173, 178, 187, 200, 
209. 

Protectors, of England, Vol. i. p. 358, 292. Vol. ii. 
p. 67, 344, 386. 3 

Proteflant Religion eſtabliſhed, Vol. ii. p. 41, 50, 52, 


115. 
. Biſhops burnt, Vol. ii. p. 104, 106. 
perſecuted, Vol. ii. p. 368. Vol. iti. p. 290. 

Vol. iv. p. 187, 288. | 
Poetry, Vol. i. p. 13, 45, 66, 89, 94, 105, 126, 137, 

139, 147, 154, 167, 183, 191, 203, 212, 216, 241, 

255, 269, 285, 296, 316, 325, 340, 355» 374» 390, 

394, 400. Vol. ii. p. 29, 65, 84, 112, 165, 197, 

285, 348, 384, 420. Vol. iii. p. 166, 255, 339, 

381. Vol. iv. p. 108, 238. 

Puritans, Vol. iii. p 45. ä 
Popes, their ancient Power, Vol. i. p. 220, 222, 245, 

248, 250, 251, 262, 264. 

— ſunk in Exgland, Vol. ii. p. 44, 51, 54, 71. 
— revived, vol. ii. p. 92, 94, 103, 110. 

— aboliſhed, vol. ii. p. 115. Vol. iv. 37. 
—— favoured, vol. ii. p. 224. Vol. iii. p. 68, 75, 

79, 263, 294, 297, 301, 306, 311. 

Prefyterians, vol. ii. P- 8 4 229, 232, 255, 201, 
3 2055 


1 p . 


265, 267, 273, 275, 292, 294» 209, 360, 390. Vol. 
1 Iii, p. 17, 31, 43, 51, 53, 65, 305. 
Pr gſbytery, eſtabliſhed in Scotland, vol. in. p. 85. Vol. 


iv. Pe 41, 274, 292. 


Q 


Uecen of Charles the 1ſt, a Papiſt, voted guilty of 
Q ** vol. ii. p. 240, 314. Vol. iii. 


Queen of Cha Ch * the 2d, a Papiſt, vol. iii. p. 68. 
Queen of James the 2d, 'a Pajift, vol, iii. p. 181, 261, 


R 


Evolution, vol. iii. p. 313, 317, 321, 323, 329, 
333» 375» 381. 

Raleigh, beheaded, vol. ii. p. 190. 

Revenue, vol. iii. p. 32, 67. 

Ramillies, Battle, vol. iv. p. 324. 

Rebellions, vol. i. p. 175, 179.208, 223, 293, 319, 335) 
337, 367. Vol. ii. p. 9, 12, 14, 18, 21, 53, 73, 975 
100, 180, 254. Vol. iti. p. 84, 116, 273. Vol. iv 
p. 42, 55, 304- 

Reformation - England, vol. ii. p. 48, 56, 61, 68, 70, 
73, 81, 11 

ACIDS of Charles IF. vol. ii. p. 419. Vol. iii. p. 


Richard. Coeur de Lion, vol. i. 227, 235, 239, 241, 
-. Richard II. vol. i. p. 318, 326. 
” Richard III. vol. i. p. 395, 400. 
Richmond, Earl, vol. i. p. 398. 
Rights, Petition of, vol. ii. p. 208. 
—— Declaration of, vol. iii. p. 375. 
Reſumptions, vol. iv. p. 137. 
Republic, founded in England, vol. ii. p. 293, 306, 315, 
327, 332, 354» 359, 394» 402. 
Republicans, vol. ili. p. 45. 
Regicides, vol. ii. p. 277. 306. Vol. iii. p. 19, 26, 28, 
58, 68, 86. al 
6115 


IN D;E AT 

Rzlt, ſent by Cromwell to Sxweden, vol. ii. p. 366. 

Royalifts, vol. ii. p. 265, 269, 294, 298, 304, 308, 312, 
362, 368, 375, 389, 399, 410. Vol. ili. p. 47, 356, 


60. 
Rejalty, aboliſhed, vol. ii. p. 293, 359, 406. 
————- reſtored, = ii. 419. 
Ryfwick, Peace, vol. iv. p. 154, 157. 
— Duke of Normandy, - | 15 185, 195, 197. 
Romans, vol. 1. p. 14, 16, 27, 33, 37, 40, 43. 
Roſe Red, vol. i. p. 329. h | 
— . White, Bid. 
— Union, Bid. 
Roſamond, vol. i. p. 222. 
Roundheads, vol. ii. p. 230. 
Roundway, Battle, vol. ii. p. 235. 
Rupert, Prince, vol. ii. p. 230. 4% 
Ruyter, vol. iii. p. 121, 185, 326. 
Rump Parliament, vol. iii. p. 397, 406, 409 
Ruyjſel, Lord, vol. iii. p. 224, 234. 
—— — = beheaded, vol. iii. p. 237. 
—  — Admiral, vol. iv. p. 83. 


8 


Aline, vol. 1. p. 232, 234. 

Sachewerel, vol. iv. p. 387. 

Saxons, vol. i. p. 46, 49, 102. 

Saxon Chiefs, vol. i. p. 50, 5 3, 56, 58, 61, 65, 75. | 

Saxon Kingdoms, vol. i. p. 55, 63, 65, 68, 71, 75, 76, 
83, 84, 95, 100. | 

—— Laws, vol. 1. p. 73. | 

Kings of England, vol. i. p. 102, 105, 110, 111, 

116, 127, 130, 133, 134, 135, 137, 139, 140, 141, 

146, 167. | | 

Shovel, loſt, vol. iv. p. 357. x 

Saxon, and Norman Lines united, vol. i. p. 193. 

reſtored, vol. i. p. 213, 252. 

Stanhope, General, vol. iv. p. 391. 


Sunderland, Earl, vol. il. p. 210, 214, 227, Val. iv. 
p. 85, 166, 
Couth- 


* 


I u E X. 

South - Sea Company, vol. iv. p. 395. 
Samduich, Earl, vol. iii. p. 17, 97. 
— — killed, vol. ifi. P- 159. 
Schomberg, Duke, killed, vol. iv. p. 58, 89. 
Ship Money, vol. ii. p. 215, 222. 
Star Chamber, aboliſhed, vol. ii. p. 222. 
Steenkirk, Battle, vol. iv. p. 78. 
Scilly, Iſlands, vol. i. p. 132. 
Schellenberg, Battle, vol. iv. 4 303. 
Seymour, Family, vol. ii. p. 62, 67, 68, 72, 80, 114, 1 55. 
Stafford, Lord,” beheaded, vol. iii. p. 203, 272. 
Strafford, Earl, beheaded, vol: ii. p. 221. 
Shafteſoury, Earl, vol. iii. p. 232. 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 132, 177, 181, 186, 195, 206, 215, 

223, 278, 289, 298, 389. Vol. ii. p. 22, 37, 59, 69. 
— Conquered, vol. i. p. 280, 282, 284, 301. 
allied to Exgland, vol. ii. p. 25. 
Price Janes ſeized, vol. i. p. 336, 352. 
w=— Queen Mary ſeized, vol. ii. p. 133. 
united to Exgland, vol. ii. p. 176. 
— oppoles King Charles I. vol. ii. p. 217, 241, 


286. 

| : aſſiſts him and his Son, vol. ii. p. 263, 270, 

296, 301, 307, 331, 357- 

how governed, vol. iii. p. 42, 63, 85, 93, 
103, 115, 132, 148, 231, 291, 379. Vol. iv. p. 55, 
172, 188, 203, 274, 291, 312, 334. : 

—— Inſurretions there, vol. iii. p. 115, 218, 273. 
vol. iv. p. 42, 55, 296. i | 

Union with E#gland, vol. iv. p. 334, 337, 


343, 345, 300. _ 3 
Spain, War between it and Cromavell, vol. ii. p. 363, 369, 


2. 
gin, Lambert, vol. ii. p. 10, 42. 
Stephen, THE, vol. i. p. 204, 211. 
Somerſet, Duke, beheaded, vol. ii. p. 80. 
Spain and England allied, vol. ii. p. 102. 
——— at War, vol. ii. þ. 153, 156, 189, 202. 
Stigand, vol. i. p. 178. 
Stewart, Houſe, vol. ii. p. 125, 129, 150, 171, 184- 
Vol. ui. P. 3, 25, 259, 343. Vol. iv. p. 3, 241. 
2 | | Savers 
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3 


Seveyr, vol. i. p. 143, 145. | 15 


* Temple, Sir William, vol. ili. p. 138. 

Taxes, vol. ii. p. 41, 215, N 5 » 307. Vol. iu. p. 23, 67. f | 
Teft AQ, vol. it. p. 358, Vol. ui, p. 101, 176, 292, 302. e 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury, vol. 1. p. 360, 366. 4s 
Trade, introduced, vol. ii. p. 5, 81, 137. QI 
Teulon, beſieged, vol. iv. p. 128. | 
Trejitian, vol. i. p. 320, 321. 

Toriet. See PARTIES, 

Trimmers, vol. ili. p. 232. 

Hl, vol. i. p. 319. 

{orrington, Battle, vol. ii. p. 253. 

Trump, vol. ii. p. 322, 342. 

—— his Son, vol. iii. p. 107. 

Treaſon, vol. ii. p. 81. 

—— Queen voted guilty of it, vol. ii. p. 240. 


Sydney, Sir Philip, vol. 11. p. 145. ; 1 
— Algernoon, vol. iii. p. 83, 230, 234. a: 18 
—— beheaded, vol. iii. P. 240. ij; 12 
Succeſſion to the Crown, vol. iv. p. 37, 198, 207, 214, Rot: 
215, 229, 241, 281, 312, 320. | . 
T 7517 

Oleration, vol. iii. p. 76, 302. | 7 


King condemned for it, vol. ii. p. 279. ney. 
Tudor, Houle, vol. ii. p. 3, 113. EM. 
Turenne, vol. ii. p. 372. 2 
Triple Alliance, vol. iii. p. 138, 143 171. ."—_ 
Tangier demoliſhed, vol. iii. p. 240. 42 
* 
Ane, Sir Henry, beheaded, 1 iü. p. 70: 1177 : 
Valſalage, deſtroyed, vol. ii, p. 6, 66. 14419 
Uniformity Act, vol. iii. p. 65, 71, 81. | £36 198 
Vigo, taken, vol. iv. 271. 4.5 Mrs: 
Uſurpation of — vol ai. p. 350, 388. RM 
Utrecht Treaty, vol. iv. p.406. __ IL 
| ; | — f it ' 34 
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X. 


75 of the Norman and Saxon Lines, vol. i. p. 193, 
| Uni of the Houſes of York and Lancoſeer, vel. li. p. 35 


9. 
Union of England and Helland propoſed, vol. ii. p. 315, 
Union of Eneland and Scotland, vol. ii. p. 176. Vol, iv, 


P 334, 343+ 
United Provinces, vol. ii. p. 321. 


W 


Aravich, Earl, vol. i. 1384. vol. i. p. 10, 23, 

Warren, Earl, vol. i. p. 275, 

Waller, the Poet, vol. ii. P. 232, 239. 

— "allace, the Protector of Scotland, vol. i. P. 281. 

arbecl, Perkin, vol. ii. p. 18, 20. 

— vol. iv. p. 369. | 

War, Remarks on it, vol. ii. p. 318. Vol 11. p. 92, 95. 
Wales, its Origin, vol. i. p. 60, 65, 77. 

| united to Erglund vol. i. p. 270. 

—— its Princes, vol. i, p. 132, 138, 158, 178, 181, 
187, 198, 201, 206, 215, 248, 270, 302, 332, 385, 
Vol. ii. p. 4. 

William the Conqueror, vol. i. p. 171, 182. 

William Rufus, vol. i. p. 184, 191. 

William III. vol. iv. p. 3, 231. 

Woolſey Cardinal, vol. ii. p. 35, 38. 

Worceſter, Battle, vol. ii. p. 309. 

Woollen Manufacture, eſtabliſhed, - vol, 1. p. 309. 

Wickhiffe, vol. i. p. 322. Vol. ii. P. 41- 

Wiat, vol. ii. p. 97. 

Whigs, vol. iii. p. 115, 220. 

— 1 52 ij. p. 237+ 


N. 


Ork Houſe, yol. i. p. 68, 371, 379. 
— united with Lapcaſter, vol. ii. p. 3, 9. 
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